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THE LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO.* 


THE most excellent of French writers,—the 
philosopher. of Ferney,—is said to have been ex- 
tremely partial, in conversation, to that form of 
expression, known by rhetoricians as the para- 
dox. Ifso,he would have found a bonne bouche 
in the title of this article. The term literature, 
though exceedingly indefinite in signification, 
ordinarily conveys an idea of intellectual excel- 
lence and refinement altogether inapplicable to 
“our colored brethren.” It implies advancement 
in science, art, philosophy, poetry and taste. To 
have its proper birth and size,—an existence at 
all—the higher faculties of the soul and the in- 
tellect—imagination and reason—must be exer- 
cised and developed. It is the beautiful invest- 
ment, which the mind of a people puts on, as the 
columns of Corinth were decorated with the 
graceful acanthus. For this, genius of a high 
order is requisite. The primary faculties of the 
intellect—mere perception, understanding and 
memory,—can never give existence to the beau- 
tilul revelation. That life-giving spirit,—the 
soul of the mind, as it were,—the Prometheus of 


. the intellect,—the imagination, must animate the 


body-social, with its heavenly effulgence, before 
there can be any pretension to a lofty and legi- 
timate literature. 

Thus viewed, a literature can be predicated 
of but a small portion of the family of man, and 
least of all, in our estimate, of that portion, which, 
like Othello, is “haply black.” Yet the author 
of the volume before us thinks diflerently, and it 
isto him that we are indebted for our caption. 
From the dusty shelves of an old library, we 
have drawn down his volume, which long since 
performed, or rather failed in performing, its in- 
tended office, and passed away, with many con- 
temporaries on the same subject, to the common 
lumber-house of oblivion. Its purpose was to 
establish the intellectual equality of the several 
races of men, and, in evidence thereof, to sub- 
mit, to the world, specimens of what the author 
calls the Literature of Negroes. There is cer- 
tainly much curious information contained in the 
volume. Every chapter of history seems to have 
been ransacked, many of them perverted, to fur- 
nish proofs of the mental capacity and manifes- 
tations of the Negro. The inquiry is certainly 
an interesting one; and—living as we do in the 
midst of the class of which the author treats,— 
having far better opportunities than he ever had, 
to observe and to estimate their characteristic 
peculiarities,—it has roused in us a desire to in- 
vestigate his statements, and to present some ad- 
ditional views of our own upon the subject. The 
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conclusions to which we shall come, will be 
found, however, to be widely different from 
those of the “Bishop of Blois.” Our firm con- 
viction is, that the African race is, and has ever 
been, far inferior, in natural powers of intellect, 
to the white man; and that those “Writings,” 
which are paraded as brilliant specimens of 
genius, bear in themselves intrinsic evidence of 
a mental source at once dull, feeble and jejune. 
The first branch of this proposition, well-estab- 
lished facts in physiology, as well as the unva- 
rying testimony ot history, will substantiate ; and 
we shall elucidate the other from the “Writings” 
themselves. 

All authors, who have treated of this subject, 
have deemed it necessary, in the outset, to in- 
vestigate the question of the primitive unity of 
the human race. Some have insisted that the 
Voice of Revelation is conclusive upon the sub- 
ject; that all the varieties of man are descended 
from one Adam,—and that the differences sub- 
sisting between them are attributable to natural 
causes, which have operated since the creation. 
Other writers, less strict in their religious faith, 
have contended that those diflerences inevitably 
prove that the Mosaic account of the origin of 
man, is but a fiction, incompatible with self-evi- 
dent truths. This latter creed, the brilliant infi- 
delity of Volney, at one time, made popular 
among the illuminati of France. With neither 
of these theories do we entirely concur. Firm 
believers in the faith of Moses, we are confident 
that all the different races which people the 
earth, primarily originated from one stock. We 
see in the garden of Eden, the primitive cradle 
of the whole human race. This, philosophy, as 
well as faith, leads us to conclude. Yet the re- 
cord does not preclude us from the belief, that, 
subsequent to the creation, vast changes were 
made in the natural organization and character- 
istics of different branches of the same family. 
This is more than intimated in several passages 
of the Writ. The first murderer was sent into 
the world with “a mark upon his forehead,” 
which was to designate him and his posterity in 
all future time. There is no absolute necessity 
to believe that this branch of the human race 
was extinguished by the Deluge. That judg- 
ment, like the covenant made at its conclusion, 
was confined to one people. Still, even in the 
family that witnessed the bright assurance upon 
the pb the finger of heaven marked a dis- 
tinction; and the posterity of one of the sons 
was set apart for perpetual vassalage to the 
others. It is certainly a significant fact, which 
has been strangely overlooked, that the three 
words, Ham, Shem and Japheth, mean, in the 
original Hebrew, black, red and white. Again 
we are told, that, by the express interposition of 
Providence, the son of Hagar was destined, by 
natural peculiarities, to mark him and all his 
descendants, for a special sphere, in the perma- 
nent economy of man. 
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These facts—though but vague intimations 
they may be,—reconcile, in our minds, the scrip- 
tural history, with the wide differences now sub- 
sisting between the several races of men. Once | 
admit the direct interposition of Providence, and | 
it is easy to account for all the changes which 
are now apparent. 

But, though we thus admit the original one- 
ness of the human family, it is apparent that we 
by no means admit, as now existing, a common 
unity of nature. The several races are too 
broadly marked for that. Peculiarities exist, 
which no operation less than the power of the 
original architect could have produced. These 
peculiarities are as ineradicable as they are dis- 
tinctive. No theory, which has been advanced 
to account for them upon natural causes, is at 
all tenable. Climate will not do,—for why is 
one man black, another red, another yellow, and 
another white, under the same solar and atmos- 
pheric influence? Every complexion is found, 
under almost every combination of circumstan- 
ces. The white man lives in almost every zone. 
The black retains his color in the arctic circle, 
as well as beneath the tropics. The children of 
the new world presented the same red complex- 
ion, from the Straits of Behring to Cape Horn. 
The only deviations were contradictory to the 
theory of climatic influence. The fairest-vis- 
aged of the aboriginal tribes were found upon 
the arid plains of Mexico, and beneath the torrid 
sky of Peru: while the darker varieties dwelt 
among the pleasant mountains of Virginia, or 
roamed over the breezy prairies of the West. 

But complexion, though one of the most evi- 
dent, is not the most accurate and unvarying 
means by which the several races of men are 
distinguished. The physiologists of the seven- 
teenth century, followed it generally in their 
classifications. The Arabic historian, Abulpha- 
raj, made it the basis of his learned and curious 
“Historia Dynastiarum,” published in 1663. His 
division of the several races, was into the white, 
the black, andthe red. This three-fold arrange- 
ment was modified in the next century, by sub- 
divisions to suit the many intermediate shades 
in the color ef nations. Under the classifica- 
tions of Linneus, Buffon, Leibnitz, Kant, Zim- 
merman, Hunter, Kligel, Meiners, and others, it 
became a complicated and useless system. The 
philosophic mind of Camper devised a more ac- 
curate system of discrimination. An industrious 
——, he found that complexion was the 

east peculiarity of the several races of men. He 

discovered that there was a wide and unvarying 
ditference in the shape of the skull and the face. 
This was marked and measured by what he de- 
nominated the facial angle. A line being drawn 
from the entrance of the ear to the base of the 
nostrils, and another from the most prominent 
point of the forehead to the extreme border of 
the upper jaw, where the teeth are rooted,— 
the intersection of these lines formed an angle, 
greater or less, according to the race of the in- 
dividual examined. This angle in the baboon, 
nearest approaching the human shape, is about 
38 degrees: in the Negro, it measures 70 de- 


100 degrees. This is the measurement of the 
facial angle of the Apollo, and of the Jupiter, in 
| the Vatican Museum. 


A more recent and philosophical writer,— 
Blumenbach,—brought the system of Camper 
to greater perfection. In addition to the facial 
angle, he determined his classification, primari- 
ly, by the shape of the cranium, and secondari- 
ly, by the color of the hair, skin and iris. We 
have not time to explain his beautiful and aecu- 
rate system. His division, however, of the hu- 
man family, which is now generally adopted, is 
into five races. These are, the Caucassian, ihe 
Mongul, the Malay, the American, and the 
Ethiopian. The last is the African, or Negro, 
variety, and is inferior in organization,—the size 
and shape of the skull,—to all the others. It ap- 
proximates very nearly to that of the ourang- 
outang. These peculiarities are permanent and 
universal. No change of climate alters or atlects 
them. The Negro upon the Senegal, and upon 
a Carolina plantation, is marked by the same 
peculiarities. The African skull is, every where, 
long, narrow, flat, and presenting but a small 
part of the brain in front of the ears. This pe- 
culiar conformation has marked the Ethiopian, 
from a period “which the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” In this age of phre- 
nologic science, “it needs no ghost come trom 
the grave,” to tell us that an individual with 
such an organization, can never display great 
intellectual power. 

We might linger long over this branch of our 
subject, and prove, from incontestible facts in 
physiology, the intellectual inferiority of the 
African race. But, as the field is a wide one, 
and would lead us into details uninteresting to 
the general reader, we prefer passing on to oth- 
er and less wearisome considerations. 

The asserters of the intellectual equality of 
the Ethiopian with the other branches of the 
family of man, constantly refer to ancient Egypt, 
as an illustration of the intelligence and refine- 
ment,—the advancement in the arts, sciences 
and literature,—of which the Negro is suscepti- 
ble. They would have us believe, that the 
countrymen of the Ptolemies and Pharoahs were 
of the genuine Congo breed; that the damsel, 
who saved Moses from the crocodiles, was as 
black as ebony, with a head of wool; and that 
Mark Antony sighed out his life in the arms of 
a thick-lipped and flat-nosed prototype of “dusky 
Sally.” This opinion is based upon certain dic- 
ta of Aristotle. He undoubtedly speaks of the 
Egyptian and Ethiopian races as the same, and 
attributes to them crooked legs, distorted feet, a 
black complexion, and woolly hair.* Herodotus 
advances the same opinion: for he says that the 
Colchi are proved to be descendants of the 
Egyptians, “because they are black and woolly- 
headed.”+ This is certainly respectable author- 
ity. But we are sure that the Stagyrite, as well 
as “the father of history,” was mistaken. Egypt 
being the country in which the Greeks saw 
most frequently the inhabitants of interior Alri- 
ca, many of whom were employed as soldiers, 
or engaged in servile occupations in the cities, 
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it was natural that their writers should identify | which, so strange and beautiful, is said to have 


these with the country in which they resided, 


gone up to the sound of Amphion’s lyre,—were 


and should speak of them as the indigenous po- | a branch of that race, the Caucassian, which 


pulation. Some such hypothesis is necessary to 
reconcile writers among themselves; for Am- 
minianus Marcellinus describes the Egyptians 
as only somewhat dark and tawny,—“homines 
Egypti plerumque subfusculi sunt et atrati.”* 
When we consider, also, that Aristotle and He- 
rodetus divided the human family into but three 
species—the white, the red, and the black—be- 
ing guided solely by color,—it will be more easy 
to account for their confounding the darker va- 
rieties of the Caucassian race, who were the 
real inhabitants of Egypt, with the “woolly- 
haired” Africans, who were but aliens or slaves 
in the country. 

The recent discoveries in Egypt, however, 
settle conclusively the character of the inhabit- 
ants, in the days of her excellence and splendor. 
All the remains of art contradict the assertions 
of Herodotus and Aristotle. Vivid portraitures 
of the natives, still exist upon her monuments. 
Their complexion is always painted of a red, or 
copper color. Wherever the head-dress suffers 
the hair to be seen, it falls in long and flowing 
locks. Frequently, too, these pictures present 
us with views of Negroes engaged in servile oc- 
cupations, by the side of the superior natives. 
These negroes are invariably depicted by a jet- 
black color, frizzled hair, thick lips, and the 
same contour of face and head, witnessed at the 
present day. Hoskins, in his Travels in Ethio- 
pia, presents us with colored plates, and a full 
description of these monumental paintings. 

But the mummies which have been frequent- 
ly, and are still to be, found in the catacombs of 
Keypt, give us indubitable evidence of the char- 
acter of the ancient inhabitants. These now 
“silent g@entlemen”—some of whom, no doubt, 
as conjectured by Horace Smith, “once hob-a- 
nobbed with Pharaoh,’—speak an irrefutable 
answer to the Negrophilists. ‘The skulls of all 
the mummies, which have been found, have in- 
variably the Kuropean form, without a trace of 
the Negro shape.} In no instance, of the many 
thousand embalmed bodies which have been 
exhumed about Alexandria and Memphis, has 
one been discovered that could be even mistaken 
for an Ethiopian. All of them, in which the 
hair is preserved, exhibit the long, straight and 
coarse locks of the Caucassian race. M. Villo- 
teau thus describes the hair ofa mummy opened 
under his direction: “Les cheveux étaient noir.... 
bien plantés, longs, et divisés en nattes retroussés 
sur la téte.”{ 

These facts are ample, we consider, to settle 
this argument. The countrymen of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,—the parents of Grecian science 
and philosophy,—were not negroes. The cu- 
rious cunning of the harp of Memnon,—the 
mystic rites of the religion of Isis,—the wonder- 
ful hieroglyphies of Dendera,—owed their ori- 
gin tono Ethiopian Doctors. The builders of 
the Pyramids, and of the stupendous architec- 
ture of Arsinoe and Thebes,—the latter of 





* Lib. xxii., 7 fine. 
i Laurence’s Lectures, p. 345. 
> Relation de ’Egypt, par Abd-Allatif, p. 269 
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alone have diffused civilization and science, li- 
terature and refinement, throughout the world. 
Though marked by “the shadowed livery of the 
burnished sun,” —_ presented in every other 
respect, that peculiar physical organization 
which alone includes and accompanies mental 
faculties of a high order. The same stock in- 
habited Carthage in the time of her power, and 
made Arabia, under the Caliphs, the cradle of 
science and song. 

It being thus apparent that the “Literature of 
the Negro” had no home in Egypt, the advo- 
cates of his mental equality are routed from their 
only stronghold. No other instance is given, in 
which it can be insisted that the Ethiopian va- 
riety of men, when left to themselves, have 
made any progress, as a nation, in social or in- 
tellectual culture. The narratives of Bruce and 
Mungo Park, of kingdoms in the centre of Afri- 
ca, where well-balanced governments, excellent 
literary institutions, and splendid specimens of 
the arts of design, are to be found, are now uni- 
versally rejected as fables, fit only to be classed 
with those fictions with which Othello won the 
too pliant ear of Desdemona, 

“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

The negro, wherever found, unchecked and 
unguided by the white man, exists in a state of 
barbarism, sensuality and ignorance. Even the 
experiments, which a misjudged policy has 
made at Sierra Leone and Liberia, to establish 
communities of civilized and educated negroes, 
have proved sad failures. There is no capacity 
in the negro for self-government. Like the In- 
dian of the West, it is vain to educate and ele- 
vate him, if you leave him afterwards to him- 
self. The instinct of the forest seems ineradica- 
ble in hisnature. Lingering upon him still, is 
the curse of Canaan.* Servitude—his destiny 
and design,—alone can raise him to civilization 
and happiness. 

But it is contended, that, if negroes have ex- 
hibited no instances of great moral and intellec- 
tual excellence as communities, many of them 
have yet manifested talents of a high order, and 
proved that nothing but education is wanting, 
to place them upon a level with the most favor- 
ed races of men. This is an old fallacy, more 
widely entertained a century ago than at pre- 
sent. It has been refuted by experiment. The 
Utopian sages of France, in their “dream of all 
things free,” attempted the education of African 
children. A large number were placed in the 
primary departments of the ancient college of 
La Marche, at Paris. Coesnon, one of the pro- 
fessors in the university of that city, took them 
under his special care. The members of the 
National Institute devoted great attention to 
their instruction. But the experiment proved 
an abortion. Few of these scholars indicated 
talent enough for the acquisition of the elemen- 
tary branches of a college education. Still few- 





*“Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren..... Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan 
shall be his servant.” — Gen. ix., 25, 26. 
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degrees of the institution; and none of them 
ever became distinguished for literary abilities. 
The generous but mistaken enterprise was, af- 
ter some years, abandoned as hopeless. A si- 
milar experiment was subsequently made by 
the enthusiast, Wilberforce. In conjunction with 
a society instituted “for the education of Afri- 
cans,”—one of those pseudo-philanthropic asso- 
ciations, in which our British brethren are so 
fond of manifesting their propensity to meddle 
with every body’s business but their own,—he 
established a kind of college at Clapham, about 
twelve miles from London. This was specially 
devoted to African specimens. The most choice 
varieties were imported from the West-Indies, 
and raw natives were caught in Congo and 
Guinea, to be educated after the most approved 
fashion. They were regularly inducted into the 
mysteries of Dillworth and Daboll, as initiatory 
to Guthrie and Hutton. AZsop and Terence, 
and the literary freedmen of Rome, were placed 
before them as models in person, and as text- 
books in their productions. But, alas! for the 
tender-hearted intention !—neither the formida- 
ble birch could impel, nor the tempting medal 
seduce, these chosen youths much beyond the 
shallows of the Rule of Three. The pons assi- 
norum not a soul could pass. After various 
learned and long-winded reports, upon the “In- 
tellectual and Moral Faculties of the Negro,” 
and the “glorious experiment being made for 
the redemption of the degraded sons of Ethio- 
pia,” who, it was rather profanely but sagely 
asserted, were “but God’s image carved in ebo- 
ny,’—the Society for the Education of Afri- 
cans,—having spilt much fustian, froth and phi- 
lanthropy,—relinquished their Quixotic attempt 
to manufacture more Othellos, to wheedle new 
Desdemonas; and the College of Clapham took 
along vacation, which we believe has not yet 
terminated. The author before us, with his oth- 
er information, does not apprise us whether, at 
his boasted visit to the institution in 1802, the 
learned faculty conferred upon the “Bishop -of 
Blois,” the honorary distinction of D. D.—which 
he certainly deserved, being marked, in our 
classification, as the Dullest of Dolts. Surely 
the woolly-headed scholarhood could not have 
neglected to vote the “benevolent” Wilberforce 
a place in their calendar of saints. His beawti- 
ful physiognomy,—as exhibited in the British 
Portrait Gallery,—would make an inimitable al- 
tar-piece for an African chapel: perhaps even, 
if washed ashore upon the coast of Congo, the 
imafre of the saint would have received a lof- 
tier apotheosis. 

Other efforts have been made for the illumin- 
ation of negroes. Our author—writing, it will 
be remembered, in 1810,—enumerates, among 
others, a school at Philadelphia, under Brissot, 
and one at Boston, under the charge of Giraud, 
the French consul. In this latter, there were, 
he says, four hundred negro children educated 
separately from the whites. To these schools 
he looked for happy results. How they termin- 
ated we know not; but this much we do know, 
that they never brought forth fruit that can be 
classed in the pages of literature. All efforts 

which have been made, in the Northern States 








of this Union, for the education of blacks, to any 
degree of excellence, have been unsuccessiul. 
The free negroes of those States are the most 
miserable and ignorant of our population. They 
show no capacity for intellectual or social im- 
provement. Most of the riots and mobs, which 
disturb the Atlantic cities, originate from the 
insolence and insubordination of these. Idle- 
ness, ignorance and crime, are their chief char- 
acteristics. Like the sloth, they are only im- 
pelled to exertion by the pinchings of necessity, 
In all the comforts and conveniences of life,—in 
their whole moral and intellectual condition and 
prospects,—they present a striking contrast to 
the happiness, contentment and good habits of 
the slaves upon a well-regulated Southern plan- 
tation. The condition of these latter is truly en- 
viable, when compared to theirs. Why is this 
so? Because servitude is the only state in which 
the powers and capacities of the negro can be 
brought to perfection ; the downward propensity 
of his nature be restrained, and the guiding in- 
fluence of a superior intellect elevate him above 
pauperism and crime on the one hand, or bar- 
barism, with all its evils, on the other. 

No exertions, for the general intellectual ele- 
vation of the negro, we repeat, have been suc- 
cessful. There are but a few instances, in all 
history, of his rising above the dead level of me- 
diocrity. Such of these as had occurred, at the 
date of his work, the Bishop of Blois most indus- 
triously summed up; and to their “Writings” 
affixed the quaint and, as we say, paradoxical 
appellation at the head of this article. To the 
consideration of these we shall now proceed, 
and see how well-deserved is the high-toned de- 
nomination. In advance, it will be well to cor- 
rect afew glaring errors into which our author 
fell. Bloomfield,—the sweet and gentle poet of 
England,—although a “day-laborer,” was not a 
negro. He was one of the purest specimens of 
the best variety of the Caucassian race. Nei- 
ther A“sop nor Terence were negroes. The 
“short-leeged fabulist” was a native of Phrygia, 
and though originally a slave, had yet long hair 
and high features. The most elegant of Roman 
comedians, was a native of Carthage, and, tho’ 
the bendman of Lucanus, we are told by*Cicero 
that he was of an olive complexion, with a regu- 
lar Grecian face. His celebrated line—Homo 
sum, humani nil a me alienum puto,—won the 
reiterated plaudits of the theatre, from its allu- 
sion to his former servitude, not to his color. 
Pliny the elder, has a direct allusion to Terence, 





when he tells us that he knew no instance of 


any negro slave in Rome, who had been distin- 
cuished for literature, or in the fine arts.* 
Many of the literati, whom our author men- 
tions, may be briefly dispatched. Hannipat, 
an African negro, was a lieutenant-general and 
director of artillery in the Russian service, under 
Peter the First. The red ribband of the order 
of St. Alexander Nenski, was conferred on him 
for his valor and military skill. He had receiv- 
eda good education, we are informed, but no 
mention is made of any literary productions. 
The same may be said of his son—a mulatto— 
though Bernardin St. Pierre and Col. La Harp 


* Pliny, B. 35, ch. 17. 
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bear testimony to his talents—ANnTuony WIL- 
LiAM Amo, a native of Guinea, was brought to 
Europe when very young, and educated under 
the charge of the Princess of Brunswick-Wolf- 
enbuttel. He was learned in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and was honored by the col- 
lege of Wittemberg, in 1744, as vir nobillisie 
et clarisme. His only published productions 
were two philosophical theses, read before the 
college,—more remarkable for their origin, than 
for any intrinsic merit—L’IsLer GEorrrey ac- 
quired some distinction, near the close of the 
last century, for geometrical and astronomical 
knowledge. Being a mulatto, he probably owed 
his talent to his white-blood—James Deruam, 
a Philadelphian by birth, became the property 
of Dr. Robert Dove, of New-Orleans. On the 
authority of Dr. Rush, he is said to have been, 
at the age of twenty-one, in 1788, the most dis- 
tinguished physician in the latter city. This 
story, we suspect, is apocryphal. Certainly, he 
never acquired any distinction as a man of letters. 
THoomas Futter, of Alexandria, D. C., we are 
told, exhibited wonderful arithmetical powers. 
But this was all.—In 1788, a negro of Baltimore, 
named OrHE.Lo, published an essay against 
slavery. This we have never seen. Our au- 
thor says that few works can be compared to it 
for force of reasoning and fire of eloquence. 
What a pity that such a candle should now be 
hid under a bushel !—Bensamin Bannaker, a 
negro born in Maryland, published at Philadel- 
phia, almanacs of his own calculation, for the 
years 1794, 1795. Such pamphlets can scarcely 
entitle him to the laurel wreath.—Cuguano wrote 
a fulsome and foolish essay against negro sla- 
very, which, even the Bishop of Blois confesses, 
was trash—James Cassirein, brought from 
Africa at seven years of age, acquired consider- 
able knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chaldean languages. He wrote Latin ver- 
ses tolerably well, but they seem to be only 
such as might be easily written, a hundred in 
auhour; stans in pede uno. His sermons in the 
Dutch language, printed at Amsterdam in 1742, 
are, confessedly, weak in argument and paltry 
in style. 

We now come to writers of whom our author 
makes a greater boast. These we shall exam- 
ine with more attention. 

Francis WILLIAMS was first noticed as a ne- 
gro poet, by Long, in his History of Jamaica. 
He was bora in that island about 1700. Hav- 
ing attracted the attention of the Duke of Mon- 
tague, then Governor of Jamaica, that nobleman 
sent him to England, “to try whether, by an im- 
proved education, he ond be equal to a white 
man, placed in the same circumstances.” At 
Cambridge he made considerable progress in 
mathematics, and wrote a popular song, which 
commences— 


“Welcome, welcome, brother debtor.” 


Having returned to Jamaica, he opened a school, 
in which he taught Latin and Mathematics. He 
now wrote many pieces in Latin verse. If the 
one given by Long is a fair sample, he was nei- 
ther correct in his prosody, nor original in his 
thoughts. Several of the lines in the Carmen, 
addressed to the Governor, are bald plagiarisms 





from Horace, Lucan and Virgil. We would co- 
py this ode, but cannot think of re-producing 
such a dose of dulness. Examined with all 
fairness, this “black swan” seems to have been 
but a crow. 

We are now introduced, with a flourish of 
trumpets,—a world of ceremony,—to the Tenth 
Muse! Smiling in all the contrast of pearly 
teeth with sooty cheeks,—fair as Proserpiné af- 
ter a month’s visit to Pluto,—comes forward the 
graceful Puittis Wueattey. Shades of Sap- 
pho, Hemans, Landon, Blessington and Norton, 
hide your og and dishonored brows! We 
have usually regarded Madame De Stael and 
Joanna Baillie, as the brightest ornaments of 
the female sex. Vain conceit! Dr. Gregoiré 
has discovered that none of these is entitled to 
wear the starry crown of the Lost Angel. The 
bright reversion, in his estimate, belongs to a 
sister “who was stolen from Africa, at seven or 
eight years of age, carried to America, and sold 
in 1761, to John Wheatley, a rich merchant at 
Boston.” She became a prodigy in learning. 
At nineteen, she published a little volume, in 
English, of religious and moral poetry, embra- 
cing thirty-nine pieces. The authenticity of 
these was well vouched at the time of publica- 
tion. Having received her freedom, she married 
“a man of color,” who, we are told, was quite a 
ohenomenon,—being an eminent lawyer of the 
Middlesex bar, under the name of Dr. Peter, 
and pleading, before that tribunal, the cause of 
the blacks, until he amassed a fortune. He 
concluded his phenomenonhood, it is reluctantly 
confessed, by breaking the heart of his wife, 
through cruelty. She died in 1780. 

The claims of the sentimental Phillis to im- 
mortality, were discussed by Mr. Jefferson in his 
Notes on Virginia. In his judgment, the heroes 
of the Dunciad were divinities, when compared 
with this African muse. For our lives, we can- 
not but concur in the opinion. The specimens 
of her poetic genius, given in the volumes before 
us, would dim into doggerell, compared with the 
worst effusions of Ralph, or Dennis. The best 
of them is the following— 


HYMN TO THE MORNING, 


Attend my lays, ye ever honoured Nine, 
Assist my labors, and my strains refine : 

In smoothest numbers pour the notes along,— 
For bright Aurora now demands my song! 


Aurora, hail, and all the thousand dves, 

Which deck thy progress thro’ the vaulted skies: 
The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays,— 
On every leaf the gentle zephyr plays; 
Harmonious lays, the feathered race resume, 
Dart the bright eye and shake the painted plume. 


Ye shady groves, your verdant bloom display 
To shield your poet from the burning day: 
Calliopé, awake the sacred lyre, 

While thy fair sisters fan the pleasing fire : 
The bowers, the gales, the variegated skies, 
In all their pleasures in my bosom rise. (!) 


See in the east, th’ illustrious king of day! 
His rising radiance drives the shades away— 
But oh! I feel his fervid beams too strong, 
And scarce begun, concludes th’ abortive song. 


This is certainly good verse for a negro; the 
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best, indeed, we hove: ever scen. Ww eighe ai in 
any other balance, it would be but a “tr ifle light 
as air.” It is of that order with which the news- 
a fifty years ago, were teeming. A fami- 

larity with the writings of T hompson and Cow- 
per, engendered in that day a host of bardlings. 
Nothing was easier than to manufacture verse 
of this sort. There was a slip-shod and sliding 
facility about its structure, which made all our 
grandsires lisp in numbers—“for the numbers 
came.” Phillis Wheatley seems to have imbibed 
her inspiration in this way. Isaac Watts and 
Charles Wesley, we would wager, were, in her 
admiration, the very princes of poetry. Their 
influence has generated many a minstrel. In 


our day, we know more than one instance of 


such paternity. A sovereign recipe was recent- 
ly given us by a laughing girl, for the manu- 
facture of “popular poetry. Tt was this: “Take 
any hymn-book, and select a line at random. 
Look up in another hymn, some line that will 
rhyme and measure with the first. Place these 
together for a couplet. So proceed, as long as 
you please, and you will have a regular, origin- 
al, religious poem. Adopt the same plan with 
Moore and Byron, with an occasional sprinkling 
of Wordsworth and Thomas Haynes Bailey, 
for variety sake; and, presto! a genuine bril- 
liant for the “Knickerbocker” or “——— Ma- 
zine.” 

Phillis Wheatley, too, apparently composed 
after this fashion—though her models, as we 
have said, were a litthke more antique. Every 
reader of “The Seasons,’ 
English undefiled” from which she “brought her 
water.” The following ode seems to have been 
a favorite with the “Bishop of Blois.” “What 
is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ?” 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


No more the flowery scenes of pleasure rise, 
Nor charming prospects greet the mental eyes; 
No more with joy we view that lovely face, 
Smiling, disportive, flushed with every grace. 


The tear of sorrow flows from every eye, 

Groans answer groans, and sighs to sighs reply ; 
What sudden pangs shot through each aching heart, 
When death, thy messenger, dispatched his dart. 
Thy dread attendants, all- destroyi ing power, 
Hurried the infant to his mortal hour, 

Could’st thou unpitying close those mortal eyes? 
Or failed his artless beauties to surprise ? 

Could not his innocence thy stroke control, 

Thy purpose shake, and soften all thy soul? 


The blooming babe, with shades of death o’erspread, 
No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head; 
But like a branch that from the tree is torn, 

Falls prostrate, withered, languid and forlorn. 
“Where flies my James ?”—'tis thus [seem to hear 
The parent ask—“some angel tell me where 

He wings his passage thro’ the yielding air?” 
Methinks a cherub, bending from the skies, 
Observes the question, and serene replies, 

“In heaven’s high palaces your babe appears : 
Prepare to meet him and dismiss your tears.’ 

Shall not th’ intelligence your griefs restrain, 

And turn the mournful to the cheerful strain ?— 
Cease your complaints, suspend each rising sigh, 
Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky! 

Parents, no more indulge the falling tear,— 

Let faith to heaven’s refulgent domes repair,— 
There see your infant like a seraph glow: 
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What charms celestial in his numbers flow! ! 
Melodious, while the soul-enchanting strain 
Dwells on his tongue and fills th’ etherial plain! 
Knough—forever cease your murmuring breath; 
Not as a foe, but friend, converse with death! 


We have given this and the preceding piece 
at length, for the purpose of preserving, in our 
pages, some mementoes of this Afriean muse. 
They are indeed curiosities, and are well wor- 
thy of a place in Mr. Griswold’s anticipated vo- 
lume, “he Curiosities of American Literature.” 
That gentleman has peculiar notions of the con- 
stituents of poetry. Possibly he may find, in 
these, gems of the first water. For the purposes 
of our ‘present argument, it matters little what 
estimate may be ‘placed upon Phillis Wheatley. 
Most favorably considered, she is but an excep- 
tion to the general order of African intellect. 
Our position is, that the negro race is not sus- 
ceptible of exalted manifestations of mind. His- 
tory corroborates the position. The fact that 
the whole annals of the past display but one or 
two instances of negroes who have risen to any 
intellectual distinetion,—and that so inferior to 
every proper standard of literary measurement, 
is conclusive of the argument. 

In our considerations, we have confined our- 
selves to the instances presented by Dr. Gre- 
goiré. Since his day, there has been about the 
same proportion of intellectual manifestation 
among negroes, as in the previous era. Indeed, 
the general intellectual degree of the race has 
been much elevated by the system of servitude 
observed in our Southern States. This “pecu- 
liar institution” has done more for the promo- 
tion of the happiness and comfort, the civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, of the descendants of 
Canaan, than any other meang could have ac- 
complished. Ignorant philanthropists may talk, 
and foolish partisans declaim, but slavery, as ex- 
isting with us, has been a blessing to the sons of 
Africa. There is no bondage, like that of bar- 
barism, superstition, beastly ignorance, and all 
the poverties, crimes and miseries, of an unqual- 
ified savage state. If the black man is ever to 
reach an equality with his white brother, itis 
only, in the first instance, through such an or- 
deal as benighted fanaticism is now attempting 
to condemn. We must take the condition of 
man—the great economy of his state here—as 
an inscrutable Providence has chosen to estab- 
lish and regulate it. 

But we must conclude this article; at some 
other time we may pursue the inquiry into the 
Literature of the Negro. At present, we con- 
clude with this summary of our views: That 
there are broad natural distinctions between the 
several races of men: that the Ethiopian, or Ne- 
gro race, is inferior to the others, especially the 
Caucassian, or white, in that peculiar physical 
organization which alone accompanies high in- 
tellectual power: that the history of the past 
demonstrates this truth; and that those instan- 
ces, which have been cited to the contrary, have 
been founded in misconception, or an exaggera- 
ted estimate of the merits of certain negro wri- 
ters. We take no pleasure in the conclusion, but 
it is undeniable that there is not, and never can 
be, such a thing as a Negro Literature. 
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THE WARRIOR STREAM. 


Visions of the gay and bright 
Flash upon my raptured sight— 
Visions blending green and gold, 
Sunlight on the water rolled! 
Morning in a dewy shower, 

Gives us now this gorgeous hour; 
Gladsome as an infant’s dream, 
Onward glides the Warrior stream! 


Listen to its mighty voice! 

Hear it with a shout rejoice :— 
Wita a shout of glad acclaim, 

See it ripples ’mid the flame 

Of the newly-wakened Day, 
Through its shelving banks away! 
Maultitudes of tiny things 

On their bright and painted wings, 
Glancing in the glorious gleam, 
Float above the Warrior stream ! 


Now the rocks are peering out, 
Dashing all the spray about :— 
Dashing it afar—on high— 

As if to meet the glowing sky! 
Sweeping clouds of mist and spray, 
O’er the river-surtace play ; 

While the mimic rainbows gleam 
In beauty o’er the Warrior stream! 


Moving on the river goes,— 

And the kindling heaven glows 

In its smooth and glassy face :— 
Moving on as if to trace 

A golden pathway ior the feet 

Of Him in whom all! glories meet! 
Moving on as if in fear 

Of the beauty lingering here ;— 

As if to ’scape day’s burning beam, 
Onward rolls the Warrior stream! 


Moving on as if in haste 

To reach the ocean’s desert waste ; 
On, as if to meet his bride, 

See the glorious river glide !— 

Thro’ the dreary solitude 

Of the thick entangled wood,— 
Swiftly through the shade and gleam, 
Moveth on the Waxrrior stream! 


TUSCALUZA. 


AWAY, THE SENSELESS SONG. 


Away, the senseless song!—The mirth 
That mocks the anguish’d heart, 

With strains, whose wild, aérial birth, 
Take captive, then depart :— 

For me, o’er whom the banish’d past, 

Will yet some morming memories cast, 
There is no heaven in art:— 

The strain that cannot all restore 
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Senseless Soug—Slanzas. 


I need not music’s power to show 
What earth has once possess’d ; 
Nor does it need that all should know 
My heart has once been bless’d: 
The tear thy song has made to start, 
Betrays the secret of my heart, 
The pang that will not rest ; 
But wakes to instant strength and sting, 
When memory spreads her dusky wing. 
That night-bird, with its chaunt, still nigh, 
A sad, mysterious tone, 
Recalling, with its boding cry, 
The ghosts of glories gone ; 
Bends o’er me with each human strain, 
Restores that Aowr, with all its pain, 
Dark hour, I could not shun; 
Brings back the full soul’s trial then, 
Which left me desolate ’mong’st men! 


They tell me that thy song is sweet, 
And eyes that look delight, 

Follow, with silent love, thy feet, 
And gladden in thy sight ;— 

It needs not proof like this—thy strain, 

That brings the perish’d back again, 
The musical, the bright,— 

May well persuade me of thy grace, 

In pure white soul, and angel face. 





Enough—thou hast her charm divine, 

To kindle and to move; 

On others let thy beauties shine, 

In others waken love; 
Perchance—and it is sure my pray’r— 
[ts joys alone, and not its care, 

Tiny future fate may prove ; 
Enough, resembling her, I see, 

Her virtues, not herself, in thee. 





STANZAS. 
Ou! say not that this world is bright, 
And full of joy and gladness ; 
The fairest tint must yield to night,— 
The gayest smile to sadness. 


And think not that this transient earth, 
All needful bliss encloses ; 

For, even in the hour of birth, 
Twill fade, like summer’s roses. 


Just as yon bud, that for awhile 
By kindly dew was cherish’d ; 

But courting the rude sunbeam’s smile, 
Iis bosom’s wealth finds perish’d: 


So, too, the heart unfolds its prize 
Of love, undimm’d and real; 
And gains for its self-sacrifice, 
A moments bliss ideal. 
Then say not that this world is bright, 
And full of joy and gladness ; 
The fairest tint must yield to night,— 
The gavest smile to sadness 
Mary EK. Lier 
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272 Raymond Lully. 


RAYMOND LULLY.* 
PART TWO. 

We have yet more than one adventure of the 
almost fabulous life of Raymond Lully to relate ; 
but before finishing the narrative, let us stop at 
this point in his history, to take a brief view of 
his intellectual labors, and of the writings which 
this extraordinary man left. 

Raymond Lully was always engaged in the 
composition of books; in his retreat at Randa, 
during his travels, in every city in which he 
stopped, on board of vessels, in the open air, 
and even in prisons, he was incessantly employ- 
edin writing; yet still the number of his books 
is wonderful, when we consider the indefatiga- 
ble activity of body with which that pious scho- 
lar was ever crossing seas, and traversing the 
earth in all directions, for fifty years of his life. 
In order to give briefly a correct idea of the or- 
der, the spirit and the tendency of his labors, we 
will present by groups, systematically arranged, 
the different treatises which he composed during 
his life. Here is the list. 


Titles of subjects. Number of Treatises. 





On Art, demonstrative of Truth, 60 
Grammar and Rhetoric, 7 
Logic, 22 
On the Understanding, 7 
On the Memory, 4 
On the Will, 8 
On Morals and Politics, 12 
On Right (De Jure,) 8 
Philosophy and Physics, 32 
Metaphysics, 26 
Mathematics, 19 
Medicine, Anatomy, 20 
Chemistry, 49 
Theology, 212 

Total, 486 


The order of this synoptical table, while it 
suffices to indicate the progress and connection 
of ideas, characterizes also the encyclopedical 
spirit which actuated and regulated the intellec- 
tual labors of the distinguished men of the thir- 
teenth century. No one of the sciences, whe- 
ther physical, metaphysical, or mathematical, 
was cultivated singly and for itself alone. The 
one was a consequence of the other ; and it was 
by means of degrees more or less perfectly es- 
tablished, which they offered, that the under- 
standing gradually rose up to theology. This 
idea of absolute truth, we see every where pur- 
sued with the same constancy, and the same 
pious obstinacy, in the poems of Dante, in the 
writings of Roger Bacon, and in the numerous 
treatises of Raymond Lully. 

The works, however, which gave so great ce- 
lebrity to the enlightened doctor, not only to- 
wards the end of his life, but for four centuries 
after his death, and which gave existence to a 
host of adepts known by the name of Lullists, 
are those books particularly designed to teach 
the means of distinguishing the true from the 
false ; of finding truth; of giving precise defini- 
tions; of establishing, connecting and clearly 
presenting just reasonings; and of not being 


deceived on the nature of things divine, intellec- 
tual and physical. This science of ratiocination, 
the Art, as he called it, was the object of the re- 
searches of his whole life ; and the sixty treatises 
which he wrote on Art demonstrative of Truth, 
are only modifications of the same work. Be- 
tween his Great Art, (Ars Magna,) and his 
srief Art, (Ars Brevis,) in which his method for 
the developement of the understanding and the 
direction of the reasoning powers is contained, 
he published a number of works which have re- 
ference to the same subject, and are only exam- 
inations of certain questions. But the Brief Art 
is, of all the works of this species, the one in 
which Raymond Lully has exposed, if not very 
clearly, at least in the most succinct manner, his 
method of developing the human understand- 
ing. It is this work which gained for him the 
title of Enlightened Doctor, (doctor illuminatus, ) 
whose excellence the University of Paris recog- 
nized, and whose use it recommended in 1309; 
itis this work which wielded so much influence 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in Europe; and in favor of which, 
men of high merit wrote defences, notes and 
commentaries, in Italy, Germany and France, 
even so late as the year 1668.* 

Being desirous of giving an idea of the method 
invented by Lully, we have taken the precau- 
tion of first proving the admiration it excited in 
Europe, from the age of St. Louis to that of 
Descartes and Pascal, in order that if the read- 
er should be startled at the puerility of his me- 
thod, the immense celebrity it so long enjoyed 
may be our excuse. Without further preface, 
we shall encounter the task, and in the first 
place exhibit the table by means of which Lully 
composed his receipts to excite the inventive 
faculties, and exercise the springs of the ima- 
gination. 





The Nine Sub- The nine ques- 





The nine ara ned nine rela- 








jects. lute principles. \tive principles. tions 

1. God Goodness | Difference Whether? 
2. Angel Greatness Agreement What? 
3. Heaven Duration 6 semestong Whereof? 
4. Man Power Beginning Wherefore ? 
5. Imaginative |Wisdom \Middle How great? 
6. Sensitive Will End Which ? 
7. Vegetative (Virtue |Majority When? 
8. Elementative Truth Equality Where ? 
9, Instrumenta- Glory [Minority How & where- 

tive with? f 


The combination, order and use of this table, 
call to mind those of the multiplication table at- 
tributed to Pythagoras. What the philosopher 
of antiquity made to regulate mathematically 
the computation of numbers, Raymond Lully 
attempted with the end of establishing a system 
of ratiocination, and a logical combination of the 
ideas which man perceives or entertains ;—but 
the table here exhibited is properly a mnemoni- 
cal indication invested with a scientific dress, by 
means of which the knowledge both natural and 
acquired which we possess, is supposed to re- 





* The complete works of Raymond Lally, with the title Ray- 
mondi Lullii opera, &c., Strasbourg, were published in 1617, 
with notes by Jordane Bruno, Henry Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Valerio de Valeriis. The “Apology for the Life and Writings 
of Raymond Lully,” by Perroquet, bears date 1608. 


t Did I ever see a white Bear? Might I, could I, shonld I? 
&c. Did my father ever see a white bear ? my uncle ? cousin : 





* Translated from the French for the Magnolia. 


&c. This whole system is explained fully in Tristram Shandy. 
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ceive an order which leads directly to the inves- 
tigation and discovery of truth. 

The first column contains the nine subjects, 
to which is referred every thing which exists, 
whether divine, human, imaginary, animal, ve- 
getable, elementary, or artificial,—every thing 
whose object, nature and end, it is proposed to 
examine. The second and third columns call 
the attention to the qualities and attributes 
which the subjects possess, or are deficient in; 
and in the fourth are inscribed the nine possible 
formularies of questions. With the aid of this 
formulary, relative to the existence, etlect, cause, 
quality, &c., all that the human understanding 
comprehends, is put in motion in all directions. 

We return to the history of the life of Ray- 
mond Lully. He had obtained in 1311 two great 
triumphs ; first, the Pope, Clement V., Philip 
the Handsome, and James II., had established 
schools for teaching the oriental tongues; then, 
the University of Paris had, by an authentic 
act, adopted and recommended the use of his 
method and his doctrines. The hope, also, of 
crushing the doctrines of Mahomet, and of sub- 
stituting in their place those of Christianity, had 
become more lively than ever. 

Dating from this epoch, his life, already so 
adventurous, was now about to become more so. 
The theologian, the philosopher will now appear 
as an adept in the secret art, occupied exclu- 
sively with chemistry and metallurgy. 

The University of Paris, supreme arbiter then 
for all Europe in matters of science, had singu- 
larly increased the reputation of the enlightened 
doctor, by approving his doctrines. All the 
sovereigns of Europe desired to see and enter- 
tain him. Whilst he was at Vienne, where the 
Council was held, he received letters from Ed- 
ward Il., King of England, and from Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, wherein those sovereigns 
warmly invited him to their courts. Lully, whose 
fixed idea was the re-conquest of the Holy Se- 
pulchre and the subversion of the law of Mahom- 
et, easily persuaded himself; on receiving the 
flattering letters of these two princes, that they 
wished to employ him in the combination and 
enterprise of some new project against the infi- 
fidels of Palestine. In spite of his seventy-seven 
years, he went over to England and submitted 
himself to the discretion of Edward. 

The reality of this voyage has been contro- 
verted by the Spanish authors, who, in writing 
the life of Raymond the most blessed martyr, 
have endeavored very hard to make it believed 
that he never practiced chemistry: there is, 
however, no doubt on the subject. Besides his 
own letters to King Edward on the subject of 
the grand operation, (magisterium,) there is a 
passage in one of his books, entitled Compen- 
dium transmutationis anime, wherein, speaking 
of certain shells which he had occasion to notice, 
he says: “Vidimus ista omnia dum ad Angliam 
transjmus propter intercessionem domini regis 
Edoardi illustrissimi :”’—I saw those things when 
I went to England at the invitation of King Ed- 
ward. 

If the fact of his voyage is averred, we must 
confess that the little we know respecting his 
abode in London, is greatly enveloped in mys- 
tery. 


Vou. |. 


According to some Englisi: writers, it | 





would appear that Raymond Lully was employ- 
ed in making gold, and in superintending the 
mint in England. It is said, that always pre- 
possessed with the idea of re-conquering the 
Holy Land, Raymond Lully was under a delu- 
sion respecting the true motives which caused 
Edward to desire the possession of great wealth. 
He imagined that the prince desired to use it in 
the holy cause, whilst Edward, on the contrary, 
ever governed by favorites, and spending his 
time in idleness and dissipation, wanted to use 
the chemist’s knowledge only to supply himself 
with the means of supporting his prodigal extra- 
vagance. In this conflict between two passions 
so opposite as the religious zeal of Raymond 
and the cupidity of Edward, it is difficult to de- 
termine which was the most completely duped. 
But history affirms, and Raymond himself de- 
clares in his Last Testament, that he succeeded 
in an attempt to convert into gold, in one opera- 
tion, fifty thousand pesants of mercury, lead and 
tin. Converti in una vice, in aurum, ad L millia 
pondo argenti vivi, plumbi, et stanni. 

Edward, who was much more curious to wit- 
ness the result of the chemist’s operations, than 
disposed to the sacred use in which the mission- 
ary desired him to employ it, received Raymond 
Lully with honors and caresses. John Cremer, 
Abbot of Westminster, a contemporary of Lul- 
ly, and like him a chemist, has left in his Testa- 
ment some details respecting his reception. He 
says, “I introduced that distinguished man into 
the presence of King Edward, who received him 
in a most honorable and polite manner. After 
having agreed together as to what was to be 
done, Raymond Lully appeared extremely gra- 
tified that Providence had made him learned in 
an art which would enable him to enrich the 
king. He promised the king to give him all the 
wealth he could desire, under condition, how- 
ever, that the king should go in person to fight 
against the infidels, that the treasure should be 
expended only on that enterprise, and that no 
part of this money should ever be used to main- 
tain wars between Christian princes. But alas!” 
adds the pious abbot, who was no less a dupe 
than his friend Lully on this occasion, “all those 
promises were basely violated !” 

John Cremer at first gave Lully a cell in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, whence it is 
said he departed a grateful guest; for, some 
time after his death, in repairing the cell which 
he had occupied, the architect who superinten- 
ded the repairs, found in it a large quantity of 
gold dust, from the sale of which he derived a 
great profit. 

But his royal patron, impatient to witness the 
result of Raymond’s science, gave him a lodg- 
ing in the Tower of London. The single-hearted 
missionary did not at first perceive the malig- 
nant precaution which this royal politeness cov- 
ered: he proceeded to make gold of which mo- 
ney wascoined. John Cremer affirms the fact; 
and Camden, in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 
distinctly says that the gold coins named Rose 
Nobles, (Nobles a la Rose,) issued in the reign 
of the second Edward, are the product of chem- 
ical operations performed by Lully in the Tower 
ot London. 

When this important work was finished, and 
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Lully was ready again to resume his habitual 
studies and pursuits, he then discovered that his 
lodging in the Tower was an imprisonment, and | 
that the king was detaining him to satisfy his 
own cupidity. Notwithstanding his seventy- 
eight years, he rallied his courage, escaped 
down the Thames in a boat, and succeeded in 
getting on board of a ship which took him to 
Messina. ‘There he composed his book of Ex- 
periments, in which we find this passage, allu- 
ding to his captivity and the bad faith of the 
English prince: “I performed this operation for 
the King of England, who pretended to wish to 
fight against the Turks, and who afterwards 
made war on the King of France. He cast me 
into prison, but I made my escape. Beware of 
them, my son.” 

This extraordinary man had but one more 
year to live; and in this way he employed it: 
from Messina he went to his native country, Ma- 
jorea, where, after indulging in the only kind of 
repose he permitted himself;j—namely, the com- 
position of books,—he resolved again to under- 
take a journey into Africa to preach the Chris- 
tian doctrines; to visit the disciples whom he 
had left in Palestine and on the coast of Africa, 
and to labor again for the conversion of the | 
Turks. It was a strange, an affecting spectacle, | 
this old man of seventy-nine resisting the pray- 
ers and entreaties of his friends and fellow-citi- 
zens, who united in entreating him to stay and 
die with them. Nothing could shake his cour- 
age, and he departed. 

Nothing short of the great reputation of histo- 
rians, can give credibility to the narration of this 
his last apostolical mission. He landed in Egypt, 
went on to Jerusalem, and then returned to Tu- 
nis. There, still under the weight of a condem- 
nation to death, he visited his friends, the disci- 
ples whom he had formerly instructed in the 
Christian doctrines, exhorting them to persevere 
in the faith, and teaching them by his example 
how to brave fatigues, and even death itself, for 
the glory of God and the triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith. As soon as he imagined that he had 
fortified the courage of the neophytes at Tunis, 
he went to Bougia to perform the same good 
offices towards his discipies there. In that city, 
as well as at Tunis, a price had been set on his 
head. For several days he conformed to the 
dictates of a pious prudence, and concealed him- 
self in the retreats which his friends managed to 
contrive for him; and then, satisfied that the 
Christians of Bougia remained firm in the faith 
and pure in doctrine, he boldly quit his hiding 
place and publicly preached the Gospel. 

By this act of rashness, which was absolutely 
unavailing to the cause, did Raymond Lully 
hope to make an impression on the people ? or 
was it his object, as his panegyrists say, to ter- 
minate his apostolic career by meriting the palm 
of martyrdom? God only can tell. Whatever 
it be, as soon as the populace saw and heard 
him loudly proclaiming the Christian faith, they 
reviled him and overwhelmed him with blows. 
Surrounded by a multitude, whose circle was 
closing in upon him, he retreated step by step to 
the shore, restraining the fury of the Mussul- 

mans by his venerable aspect, by the firmness of 








which he exhibited in the midst of danger. The 
sovereign of the country heard with uneasiness 
with what heroic calmness Raymond was speak- 
ing to the furious populace. He spurred on those 
citizens who were not present at the scene, re- 
presenting to them the insult which he was cast- 
ing on the law of Mahomet, and all the pious 
Mussulmans of Bougia ran to the beach to which 
the missionary had retreated. At last he was 
found to bend beneath the stones which were 
cast on him, and he fell on the strand, where he 
made a last eflort to rise and speak. The infu- 
riate populace then rushed upon him, over- 
whelmed him with blows, and left him for dead. 

Night closed in, and his body remained on the 
strand. During the whole of that terrible scene, 
none of the converts, none of the European 
Christians, had dared to defend Raymond Lul- 
ly, or even to intercede in his favor. The apos- 
tolic rashness of the missionary was not favora- 
able to the commercial relations which the Eu- 
ropeans maintained at Bougia, and their pru- 
dence on this occasion was greater, because the 
zeal of Lully seemed to have been too extrava- 
gant. They did not, however, remain insensible 
to the fate of that illustrious man. Some Geno- 
ese merchants, desiring to give his body the ho- 
nors of sepulture, went in a boat at night to take 
it from the strand. Whilst they were about to 
perform this pious duty, they discovered that 
Lully was still living. They immediately took 
him to their ship, and sailed for Majorca, with 


| the view of carrying the holy martyr back to his 


country. But the remains of life were of short 
duration ; the holy man gave up his spirit whilst 
the ship was in sight of the Island, on the 29th 
June, 1315, at the age of eighty years. 

Even death could not put an end at once to 
the vicissitudes which he had undergone in life. 
His body became the object of contention, and 
his memory was attacked. It very nearly hap- 
pened that his remains were not restored to their 
natal soil. Like every thing which men do, the 
conduct of the Genoese in bringing the body of 
the martyr from the coast of Africa, became a 
subject of censure as well as of praise. The 
possession of a holy body was at that time an in- 
estimable treasure. Now, these Genoese, who 
were both Christians and merchants, had seen 
Raymond die, and could bear witness to his 
courageous piety and tohis martyrdom. They 
knew full well the value of the apostle’s body. 
But it happened that the saint was alive; they 
then determined to take him home, certain of re- 
ceiving, in addition to the congratulations of his 
compatriots, an indemnification for the expenses 
of the voyage and for his passage. But Ray- 
mond died on the way, and our Christian mer- 
chants were again in possession of a precious 
holy body, from which they determined to make 
the greatest possible profit. They concealed 
the sacred relics in the vessel, and landed at 
Majorca with the intention of feeling the mar- 
ket; intending to carry their treasure elsewhere, 
if they’should have reason to hope for a better 
bargain by so doing. Either through indiscre- 
tion or treachery on the part of some of the crew, 
not only the news of Lully’s death, but also the 
fact of the arrival of his body, became known at 
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mercenary projects of the Genoese, and commis- 
sioned a deputation of their highest nobility to 
vo on board of the vessel and demand the re- 
mains of their compatriot. The body was borne 
by the nobles and clergy to the church of St. 
Eulalie, and deposited in the chapel belonging 
to his family. It was soon claimed by the monks 
of the order of St. Francis, whose uniform Lully 
had always worn since his conversion, and bu- 
ried by them. The Majorcans insist that many 
miracles have been performed on his tomb. 
The following very bad epitaph is inscribed on 
his tomb : 

“Raymondus Lully, cujus pia dogmata nulli 
Sunt odiosa viro, jacet hic in marmore miro: 
Hic m. et ccc. cum p. coecit sine sensibus esse.”* 

If the body of Raymond Lully narrowly es- 
caped a course over the seas, instead of reposing 
tranquilly in his native earth, the memory of the 
saint was still less respected. He has been 
ranked among heretics by many theologians, 
amongst others by a Dominican monk named 
Aymeric, who attacked him in a book entitled 
Directory of the Inquisitors, (1393.) This ac- 
cusation was particularly based upon the point 
which Lully continually sustained in his works, 
that the articles of faith can be proved by reason 
and rigorously demonstrated. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts which were for centuries made by 
the admirers of his religious zeal, his apostolic 
life, and his death, which was undoubtedly mar- 
tyrdom, they could never obtain his canoniza- 
tion from the court of Rome. 


Thus, the man, who had spent fifty years of 


his life in travelling over Europe, Africa, and 
the confines of Asia, with the view of propaga- 
ting the Christian faith and of converting the 
Mussulmans,—who wrote two hundred and 
twelve tracts of theology, to enlighten, sustain 
and animate the zeal of those who wished to 
walk in its paths,—who, at last, was murdered 
by the Arabs while in the very act of preaching 
the gospel,—ranks in the history of the church 
only among the subaltern writers. An author, 
not benevolent truly, but yet free from bitter- 
ness, writes as follows respecting him: “His 
canonization was frequently, earnestly, but vain- 
ly solicited at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Raymond Lully left a prodigious num- 
ber of writings. His doctrine has caused seri- 
ous disputes between the orders of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic. The jargon which he invent- 
ed, consisted in arranging certain general terms 
under different classes, so that by this means a 
man might discourse on all things soever, with- 
out conreying information to others, and even 
without understanding what he himself says. 
Such a method surely deserves only contempt. 
His style is the most barbarous Latin, and no 
scholastic has been so bold as he was in the 
coinage of new words.”’t 

It is painful to read this judgment, the rigor- 
ous justice of which, however, we are compelled 
toadmit, when we have fresh in our memories 
the holy life and the generous and scientific la- 
bors of Raymond Lully. Witha faith so ardent 
and sincere; with indomitable courage of soul 





* P. 15th letter of the alphabet, signifies 15. 
t Abrege de I’ Histoire Ecclesiastique. 
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and body; with a large and superior intelli- 
gence,—how is it that the reviewer of his life 
can, without the imputation of injustice, pass 
such a severe judgment upon him ? 

In studying the lives of those who, with great 
virtues, great talents, and great courage, have 
yet failed to reach the end which they have pro- 
posed, itis rare that we do not discover in their 
characters some capital defect which has neu- 
tralized a considerable portion of their good 
qualities. 

Either through eccentricity, or that he was 
the dupe of a vanity of which he was uncon- 
scious, Raymond Lully always kept himself iso- 
lated, trusting entirely to his own resources for 
the accomplishment of his gigantic enterprises. 
When he quit the world, whose opinion he had 
always set at defiance,—when he separated him- 
self from his family,—we see him carry his ex- 
aggerated habits of independence into the reli- 
gious life to which he devoted himself. He be- 
comes a hermit on Mount Randa; he then leads, 
it is true, a holy and rigorous life, but one of his 
own choosing, regulated after his own will, and 
to the day of his death he avoids a regular asso- 
ciation with any religious order, though wearing 
the monastic habit. The faith of Raymond 
Lully was great, but to make it available to the 
Christian cause, he ought to have recognized 
the importance of the hierarchy of corporations, 
without whose support the strongest men dissi- 
pated and lost their noblest qualities. The sud- 
denness of his resolutions,—the variety of his 
pious enterprises and of his writings,—the mul- 
tiplicity of scientific combinations in which he 
engaged,—all tend to prove, that his will and 
his imagination, however powerful, were become 
the more changeful and fantastic, as their force 
was tempered by no fixed and constant rule. 
Raymond Lully was one of those persons who 
fear neither the difficulties nor the dangers of an 
enterprise, provided always that the idea eman- 
ate from their own brain: he was one of those 
persons who cannot submit to the discipline of 
an established rule, of a fixed end, of order. 
Such men, gifted with strong minds and great 
talents, sometimes succeed in astonishing the 
world by extraordinary actions; but these ac- 
lions rarely tend to serious and useful purposes. 
They are like artificial fire-works—they shine 
brilliantly for an instant, and are lost in profound 
darkness. 

The judgment, then, which we draw from an 
examination of his acts and writings, both reli- 
gious and philosophical, is, that by the union of 
great heroism with inconsiderate headiness, he 
was a madman of the order of Don Quixotte. 

What has he then, left, which at this time 
could or should preserve his memory from obli- 
vion? Precisely those works which the fanati- 
cal admirers of his Great Art, and of his martyr- 
dom, so ardently desired to see expunged.— 
These are, his numerous experiments in chemis- 
try; his efforts to eflect the transmutation of 
metals, which assigned him an eminent rank 
among the adepts of hermetical science, from 
Geber to Paracelsus. The chemical experiments 
of Raymond Lully are certainly far from offer- 
ing a luminous and complete body of science ; 
but insufficient as they may appear, these essays 
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must be considered as having given to chemis- 
try its first regular impulse, by imposing on all 
those who afterwards engaged in that science, 
the necessity of proceeding only by means of 
experiment. 

It is difficult to extract from the voluminous 
works of Raymond Lully, which are written in 
a diffuse style, one of pure convention, and per- 
haps purposely mystified, a simple passage con- 
taining a clear and easily understood meaning ; 
but when, at intervals, we catch some glimmer- 
ings of light, and instead of endeavoring to con- 
strue literally, we look only for the general spi- 
rit which pervades his works, we are surprised 
to find scattered throughout some general ideas, 
full of greatness, whose lofty bearing seems to 
hurl defiance at modern science. 

We shall cite two striking general ideas. The 
tendency of science in those times, was to seek 
in every matter its quintessence ; asort of subtle 
principle disengaged of all unnecessary extra- 
neous matter; a sort of archetype of the body 
which it represents, and whose properties,—or, 
in the language of that period,—whose virtues, 
it contains in an absolute intensity. Raymond 
Lully followed after this ontological quintes- 
sence in all bodies, not only mineral, but also 
vegetable and animal. It is curious to see mo- 
dern science, in the therapeutical applications of 
vegeto-animal chemistry, applying on a small 
scale the idea which ancient science vainly be- 
lieved itself capable of applying to all the phe- 
nomena of nature. Nothing better resembles 
the quintessence of Raymond Lully, than the 
modern process of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
whereby morphine is extracted from opium, qui- 
nine from bark, iodine from marine plants; ar- 
chetypes, as it were, containing in the smallest 
possible volume, the clearest properties, and the 
most intense actions, of the gross matters from 
which they are extracted. 

Another idea of Raymond Lully is not less 
remarkable. From many passages too long and 
too obscure to be quoted literally, we clearly in- 
fer that form is, in his opinion, the most essen- 
tial quality of matter, and that it influences che- 
mical composition. 

This is not the doctrine of modern science, 
but she is daily acquiring results which bear an 
analogy with Lully’s opinion. Physiologists 
have long since discovered, that in organiza- 
tion, the element of form has far more import- 
ance than that of composition,—a formula with- 
in the comprehension of ail. It is sufficient, in 
fact, to consider how little varied, in every spe- 
cies, is animal or vegetable form, however nu- 
merous the modifications to which the organized 
being may be exposed,—such as seasons, cli- 
mates, modes of alimentation, cireumjacent cau- 
ses, &c.—all, circumstances which have a deci- 
ded influence on chemical composition. An 
analogous fact is found, also, in mineral chemis- 
try. We know, for instance, that a crystal of a 
certain chemical composition, a salt for example, 
having a determinate form, persists in maintain- 
ing its form, in many cases, even when other 
analogous substances are added to it, though 
the addition may be in considerable quantities. 
The new theory of substitutions quite recently 
introduced into chemistry, also gives this singu- 





lar result, that, ina compound body, one of the 
constituents may, under certain circumstances, 
yield its place to its analogous body, without 
the physical and chemical properties of the com- 
pound undergoing the least alteration. 

However distant from the accurate results 
which chemistry now obtains, were the first gro- 
pings of alchemy in the twelfth century, it is 
still pleasant to trace the tangled, and frequent- 
ly broken, thread which connects them. 

We would have liked to quote at length one 
of the experiments of Lully,—the thirteenth par- 
ticularly, which was taught him at Naples by 
Arnold de Villeneuve, and the object of which 
was the making of gold,—but after having read 
attentively the chapter which describes this ex- 
periment, and submitted it to the examination of 
a chemist and another learned friend, we have 
been obliged to decline its insertion. Two-thirds 
of his labors tended only, after infinite manipu- 
lations, to extract purified mercury from Span- 
ish cinnabar, or native sulphuret of mercury. 
Another ingredient, which he strangelf calls an 
oil, figures also in this operation. Thig preten- 
ded oil, for the composition of which he refers 
us to Experiment No. 1, proves to be nothing 
but the common tartrate of potassa, or cream of 
tartar; which the author, always dwelling on 
his idea of quintessence, takes six long months 
to prepare,—dissolving, flittering and evapora- 
ting it every day, without obtaining in the end 
any thing more than he had at the beginning. 
To these two substances he adds a brown pow- 
der, of whose nature he leaves us in the dark; 
but such is its importance, that it causes the 
conversion of the whole mass into gold, more 
pure than the native metal. 

During his residence in England, did Ray- 
mond Lully only skilfully adulterate the gold 
coin, sincerely believing that he increased the 
quantity of that metal by his mixtures? or did 
he, as John Cremer asserts, really make gold ? 
We must leave this question to the decision of 
the learned. The commission which Edward 
gave him to superintend the coinage, certainly 
proves that the enlightened doctor had the re- 
putation of being a skilful metallurgist. 

Were the chemists of the eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries madmen ? Is the trans- 
mutation of metals an impossible act ? 

It falls not within our province to decide these 
questions ; we shall only cite on this subject the 
words of one of our most enlightened chemists: 
“If from all these approximations we can not 
deduce a proof of the possibility of operating 
transmutations in simple bodies, they should at 
least restrain us from rejecting this idea as an 
absurdity, which can be demonstrated by the 
present state of our knowledge.” * 





PIERIA. 
Pieria too,— 
Name sacred !—but, however sweet it sound, 
Tells only of the subject Mase that bow’d 
To the fierce conqueror. How should it declare 
What once was Heliconia. 


*M. Dumas, Lecons sur la Physiologie Chimique, see. 9, 
page 320. 
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THE MARTYR. 
He stood unaw’d, though many came 
To mock his dying hour; 
Though cruel foes provoked the flame, 
He scorn’d their hate and power; 
And whilst his hands were raised on high, 
He gloried in his destiny, 
With soul that did not cower; 
For midst that death of fear and pain, 
He felt he should not die in vain. 


His eyes were lifted up to heaven, 
His soul was spent in pray’r; 

He prayed that they might be forgiven, 
Who howl’d about him there; 

No groan for life, from nature wrung, 

Broke forth upon that martyr’s tongue,— 
Superior to despair, 

His spirit seem’d already free, 

From mortal doubt and destiny. 


They bade him look for help on high ;— 
He bowed, and bless’d them still : 

They ask’d him, “Does he hear your cry ?” 
He answer’d them, ‘He will!” 

And still with meek submission rose 

His dying pray’r for all his foes, 
Even they his blood who spill :— 

A spirit’s glory wreathes his brow, 

The martyr’s with his Saviour now. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
Honos alit artes. 


WE are accustomed, in this country, to consi- 
der the Fine Arts as the usual accompaniments, 


or rather, as the necessary adjuncts, of a state of 
superior civilization and refinement; and among | 


the glowing national anticipations which we are 
so much in the habit of indulging, we seem to 
have set it down as a matter of course, that they 
will, in all due time, spring up and flourish, 
along with those other improvements that are 
daily going on in every department of intellect 
and knowledge, under the genial and fostering 
influence of our free and happy institutions. 
This idea, indeed, never fails to make a figure 
among the patriotic auguries and rhetorical pre- 
dictions that are periodically poured forth, from 
all quarters of the Union, in Commencement 
Theses and Fourth of July orations ; the writers 
who expatiate in this “Ercles vein,” seeming to 
be of the same opinion as honest Dogberry in 
the play, who thought that “to be a well favored 
man is the gift of fortune, but to read and write 
comes by nature.” 

We had made several extracts from these 
and other sources, containing expressions and 
repetitions of these sanguine and _ prophetic 
views, but we have concluded it to be unneces- 
sary formally to quote them here. We shall, 
therefore, proceed at once to submit our reasons 
for lending but an “academic faith” to the doc- 
trine, and the prophecies connected with it; and 
for considering the latter as not exactly belong- 
ing to that class of safe predictions which are 





calculated to contribute to their own fulfilment. 
We should certainly be among the first to hail 
this “vision of glory” that gilds the coming years 
with a radiance so dazzling to the imagination, 
if it did not unfortunately happen, that the whole 
history of the Fine Arts tends most conclusively 
to show, that the idea on which we rely,—viz : 
that as the nation advances in wealth and re- 
finement, the arts that contribute to the gratifi- 
cation of taste, and the embellishment of life, 
will necessarily receive their due share of pa- 
tronage and encouragement, and will gradually 
be brought to perfection—is altogether falla- 
cious, and consequently, that while we continue 
to place any confidence in this notion, we may 
in vain hope to see realized the self-pleasing 
anticipations that we build upon it. The prin- 
ciple of giving free scope to the rivalship and 
exertions of talent, and of trusting to the spirit 
of competition and individual enterprise, for car- 
rying on and perfecting the different arts and 
improvements connected with the progress of 
society, though undoubtedly a wise one, and suf- 
ficiently operative in the ordinary pursuits of 
life, will be found to be wholly inapplicable in 
the department of the Fine Arts ; which neither 
spring up spontaneously, nor can be thus left to 
take their chance among the hardier and more 
common growths of the soil; but, as we shall 
endeavor to show, require the shelter of the hot- 
house, and the constant and vivifying influence 
of the sunshine of patronage, to promote their 
developement and bring them to perfection. In 
free and commercial countries, where the gener- 
al justness of the principle first adverted to,—of 
leaving every pursuit open to unrestrained com- 
petition and the rivalship of talents and indus- 
try,—is illustrated by so many beneficial effects 
and striking results; it naturally comes to be 
considered as a practical and wise rule, applica- 
ble in every department in which the energy or 
the ingenuity of man can be exerted,—though, 
as we before hinted, all experience tends to show, 
that its supposed arch-virtuous influence, ex- 
tends not beyond the circle of the useful arts; 
and, like the radiance of the spectrum, is cir- 
cumscribed within certain fixed and observable 
limits, which it requires no very extraordinary 
astuteness to discern, or graphic skill to trace 
out and define. A reference to this distinction 
will serve to explain the phenomenon, that Eng- 
land, though she has been emphatically termed 
the home of the mechanic arts, and possesses 
more ample means for encouraging and reward- 
ing genius, than either ancient Greece, or mod- 
ern Italy, ever had in the palmiest days of their 
power,—has yet never been able to naturalize 
the Fine Arts in her soil. Though placed un- 
der more favorable circumstances for cultiva- 
ting the latter, than any of her contemporaries 
or rivals,—she has been enabled to make but 
little progress in any other department than that 
of portrait painting,—justly considered the low- 
est of all,—this being the only branch that falls 
under the operation of the principle on which we 
have been commenting: the constant patronage 
afforded to talent in this line, having raised up 
a few artists, such as Sir Peter Lely, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and others, of 
whose reputation and talents she may justly be 
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proud, The fact, that in some of the oldest ci- 
vilized countries of Kurope,—such as Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and, we repeat, England 
herselfj—the #'tne Arts have never made any 
progress, and in some of these, have never at- 
tained even a rudimental existence ; ought alone 
to convince us that they do not always, or neces- 
sarily, follow in the train of the other improve- 
ments of civilization and society. It must, in 
fine, be ever borne in mind, that genius toils not 
for gain, and enters not in competition with its 
contemporaries, but, rather seeks to rival the 
past, and contend with the mightier spirits of 
old, whose fame and immortal labour break its 
rest, and fill it with emulative energy and inex- 
tinguishable enthusiasm. Hence, in the case of 
the artist and the poet, we can predicate no cal- 
culations upon the effect, and prevalent force, of 
those motives that operate so powerfully upon 
other classes of mankind, or those engaged in 
the mere daily and mechanical pursuits of life. 
Their admired and costly productions, can only 
be elaborated in the shade of’ secure retreats, 
where they are aflorded the shelter, the leisure, 
and encouragement, which they indispensably 
require ; and must be obtained at an expense 
which, we fear, we are not yet prepared to bes- 
tow, in this country, upon objects of mere amuse- 
ment and taste. 

As we are apt to be more influenced by the 
example of England than any other country, we 
shall proceed to take a view of the present state 
of the Fine Arts in that quarter of the world; 
and to avoid the responsibility of pronouncing 
any opinions of our own upon this subject, we 
shall recur to those of English writers, whose 
zeal for the honour, and desire to uphold the re- 
putation of, their country, entitle their statements 
and testimony to respect and implicit credence. 
The following remarks are extracted from the 
Monthly Magazine for January, 1822,—when 
that work was under the editorship of Mr. Thos. 
Campbell, the poet,—and from an article, enti- 
tled, “On the state and improvement of the Fine 
Arts in England.” 


“It is neither to be wondered at, nor objected, that 
the nation at large is not much interested in the suc- 
cess or reputation of artists; for, notwithstanding the 
occasional aids from Parliament, and the distin- 
guished encouragement by individuals, but little has 
been produced in the higher walks of art, of which 
we can be justly proud. Yet many of our artists 
have travelled,—have visited the reliques of Greece 
and Italy, and been welcomed and privileged visit- 
ers of the richest galleries. ‘The consequence of this 
is, that the most favourable moments ever possessed 
by England for the attainment of excellence in mat- 
ters of taste, are elapsing without being profited by ; 
and that, when the present race of Continental tra- 
vellers (who see what painting has been, what ar- 
chitecture and sculpture are in the actual hour,) shall 
have passed away, we shall sink into a Gothic obli- 
vion of the nobler models, and shall be thrown upon 
and dependent on the untalented efforts of the Lng- 
lish school. In no country has nature given the 
mind more of the creative faculty; and manual apti- 
tude is every where, and in every occupation, evin- 
ced; but either the course of instruction is faulty, or 
true genius is repressed, or the nationally-charged 
arrogance of self-opinion directs the labours of the 
architect and the sculptor, and even, too often, of the 
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decisions, that we heard an Englishman, while look- 
ing atthe ‘Thesean Temple at Athens, say, ‘that he 
much wondered that some of those buildings had not 
spires ;’ similarly tasteless ideas are the general ones 
of the country. I had been at this period absent for 
many years from England, and on my way to it, was 
delayed for some time at Rome. I met there several 
Knglish young men of great promise, actively em- 
ployed in copying from the Italian school, and exac- 
ting, by the excellence of their specimens, the praises 
of the most qualified judges. As the Continent has 
been accessible for nearly seven years, I expected to 
see, in some of the Fine Arts in England, an evident 
and decided purity of design, and ability in execu- 
tion. Ihave not yet discovered the one or the other; 
and taking the three last performances in the arts as 
examples, I believe that I shall have no difficulty in 
proving my assertion. 

The most public performance and the cheapest to 
see, (for they still demand entrance-money at St. 
Paul’s,) and first in dignity, is the line of new build- 
ings intended to ornament the city, and calculated, 
as the Laureat thinks, to throw Athens into the 
shade. To the architectural student, the entire range 
may form an admirable study and spot of reference, 
for it contains every style, from the Athenian to the 
London,—a tissue of incongruity, non-descript and 
nonsensical; and the only pile that can atone in 
some degree for the mass of unharmoniousness, is, 
from situation, less in a thoroughfare than the rest of 
the deformed quantity. 

3ut the general opinion has been strongly express- 
ed, and we must hope that, when renewed, it may be 
in better taste; for it happily is of so perishable a 
construction, that in some few years 

The United Service Club-house, the Fire-office, 
St. Peter’s Chapel, the whole street itself, 

(All its inhabitants, we hope, being gone,) 

Shall fall—a tasteless fabric of bad building, 
Nor leave a house behind. 

I was in the habit of reading in the journals, ac- 
counts of the sums voted by Parliament for the sculp- 
tured commemoration of the illustrious men that 
have bled for their country, and I have pointed out 
these accounts to the foreigners whom! have met, 
with pride at such a judicious and grateful applica- 
tion of the public funds. I have sometimes added, 
‘Here is, indeed, what may be called patronage; here 
is the true field for sculpture. The sentiment thrown 
around the sepulchral monument, must give it a su- 
periority over your Hebes, your Bacchus, and your 
Faun; for there is something in the subject to in- 
spire; to call forth the magnificence of design.’ 
With all the predisposition to be charmed, I entered 
St. Paul’s. The interior of this superb church was 
in a state of complete neglect; but it was not until I 
commenced the perusal of the monuments that I saw 
the policy of the dirt. Iam now convinced that it 
has been allowed to accumulate at the request of the 
sculptors; and I am glad to see it, for modesty is 
the promise of amendment. I will not make remarks 
on masses of marble that are not of recent erection; 
but there is a wretched national penury in the spirit 
that clusters the names of two or three gallant offi- 
cers on the same beggarly-looking slab of marble. 
If these things are proposed as encouragement for 
the living, the Legislature must think that human 
exertion is easily bribed. In the latest monument 
that, by a more liberal grant, has been produced on 
a more elaborate scale, we will notice the design as 
it is, and the incongruity visible in it, as in every 
other group where allegory is attempted. Sir Tho- 
mas Picton was acknowledgedly one of the first gen- 
erals of the British army. After a series of the most 
brilliant subordinate services rendered to the coun- 
try, he fellin the most distinguished battle of mo- 
dern times; and Sir Thomas Picton’s monument 





painter; and so communicative are their ill-judged 


exhibits—not the form of a General of division, nor 
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a full length of an expiring hero, but—a bust; and 
so placed, that it requires an opera-glass to observe 
itwell. Now, as General Picton’s figure, in the 
artist’s opinion, would not do for sculpture, he has 
given us three that he thinks may answer better. 
A Victory,or an England, (1 forget which,) with a 
Grecian face, handing a wreath for Picton’s brow to 
a Roman Legionary (who cannot reach to Picton’s 
bust,) and who is to represent to the spectator the 
most appropriate emblem of Valour. Now, we 
think that a British soldier is as emblematical of 
valour as any Roman can be. And knowing that 
there was nota single Italian corps in the army at 
Waterloo, any soldier of the 5th or 88th regiments, 
who used to lead in Picton’s storming parties, on vi- 
siting this monument, will puzzle his memory to 
think to what regiment of the division this fellow 
belonged. Next, to keep all female visiters at a dis- 
tance, stands a naked youth, (gracefully sculptured, 
lallow,) who represents Genius. The naked truth 
every one hears of, though it is rarely exhibited; but 
this Genius might have had clothes on, for in the 
cold cavity of St. Paul’s the boy looks as if freezing. 
Is there not generally a committee appointed to de- 
cide on the designs, and if nothing more in charac- 
ter was submitted to them, did it not become their 
duty, with only the wish to honor the memory of 
Picton, a regard for sculpture, and a disregard as to 
the country of the artist, to have procured a design, 
such at least as would have led the spectator into the 
secret—that a soldier of the 19th century was thus 
honoured by the gratitude of his country? A free 
trade is as judicious in the Fine Arts, as in those 
which are necessary to existence.* 

The object of the public is to have fine structures 
and monuments. There is, in fact, scarcely a com- 
position in St. Paul’s, that would not be in Italy bro- 
ken up to make cement; and yet every one knows 
that these things might have been procured, of ele- 
gant conception and high finish, at an inferior ex- 
pense. If one of these monuments could show it- 
self, in its Italian quarry, in its new British shape, 
‘would make the stones of Rome to rise and mutiny,’ 
ere they would submit to embarkation for England. 

Now, we may inquire, what is the course most 
likely to succeed in eliciting a better taste for the 
arts, and in the artists themselves. First, as to the 
obligation entailed on the country, to disgrace the 
appearance of its religious edifices, in particular, by 
the exclusive patronage of native art. The profes- 
sion of the Fine Arts is of optional adoption, because 
the student, before he can feel necessity, must incur 
expenditure, and pass much time without emolu- 
ment. Ifa young man, without the natural requi- 
sites for success, voluntarily enters on the career of 
an artist, the country is certainly not called on to in- 
demnify him for his miscalculation of his powers. 
But, from the system pursued by the public guar- 
dians and fosterers of art, a few leaders in the parti- 
cular branches have an exclusive certainty of em- 
ployment, and allow, in the indolence even of genius, 
much of their powers to remain dormant. If invita- 
tions for designs for the next monumental group 
were extended to all Europe, we should either pro- 
duce amongst ourselves something of perfect beauty, 
ur we should be the means of introducing such sculp- 








* I do notdeny the skill of the sculptor in what he 
has done, (the lion not being sculptured,) but I assert 
that a parliamentary grant is not to be given for co- 
pies or ideas of antique figures, when the country 
wanted the full representation of a contemporary 
personage. Bad as the composition and workman- 
ship of many other monuments are, still, where the 
principal figure of the subject is presented in the 
principal representation, we experience some feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 








ture as might originate a new school in England. 
Something of this kind should be done, to save us 
from the Jaughter of the Continent. Our painters, 
whose art is more difficult, have completely out- 
stripped the architect andsculptor. They introduce 
with a superior effect the modern female face, and 
ou ihe neck of a goddess, or a Virtue, it is appro- 
priately placed. But if they acted like our sculp- 
tors, we might expect to see the combatants in the 
Peninsular battles in Roman or Greek caparison, as 
well as a British King. 

Speaking of battles brings me to the third illus- 
tration of my premises. The Directors of the Na- 
tional Academy have given a sum of public money 
for the most rhapsodical picture that ever adorned 
the walls of an exhibition room. The picture is en- 
titled ‘The Triumph of England.’ Of course, alle- 
gory is largely employed ;—not classical allegory, 
but the wildest, fantastical expression is given to 
dreams, which could have sprung alone from the op- 
pression of the incubus. The composer of this pic- 
ture is, by declaration, and all previous study, an 
animal-painter, and unsurpassed as such; but in 
this instance, when the noblest embodying of idea 
Was requisite to give a conception of the proudest 
era of the British monarchy, the competition should 
have been thrown open to the world. We wanted 
to illustrate a crowd of splendid achievements, and 
should not have been restrained in the gratification 
of that wish, by the narrow and quite unnecessary 
care of attending to the interests of a well-establish- 
ed artist. The British school of painting (in a rapid 
state of advancement,) owes its best success to pri- 
vate patronage; but the hitherto existing ordinances 
and rules of its academic direction, have not much 
benefited it. Letthe Directors of the Academy re- 
ject all designs that possess incongruities. Let us 
no longer see buildings disfigured by unprecedented 
orders; nor a Greek structure surmounted by a 
spire; nora female with Greek features introduced 
in the same group with a male figure of Roman lin- 
eament: when those faults are avoided, architecture 
and sculpture may derive improvement from nation- 
al encouragement, and painting be prevented from 
degenerating into wild imagination. But, to suc- 
ceed, the competition must be thrown open to all 
England; and occasionally, according to the impor- 
tance of the subject, to all Europe. The talent of 
the British artist should alone procure him the mo- 
nopoly in the market. When England produces the 
best artists, it will be against our interest any longer 
to encourage those of the Continent. In the most 
justly cherished branch of painting—the portrait— 
who thinks of employing an Italian ? 

Finally, as the most abundant exercise of sculp- 
ture is in the field of monumental commemoration, 
we ought, in common fairness, to consider what 
might be the fleeting and self-inspiring reflections 
of some of those men who are the sculptor’s subjects, 
if they were alive. Would not Picton think his 
memory neglected, if he saw it only perpetuated by 
abust? Did Crauford lead in at Rodrigo’s breach, 
and M’Kinnon over its mine, and think only to be 
clustered in the same wretched medallion or tablet? 
Did Le Marchant charge for immortality, to be han- 
ded to posterity in profile? If we do not correct 
these matters, let us renounce our pretensions toa 
share in the encouragement of judicious art, and re- 
main a commercial people.” 


We might make further extracts to the same 
purport, trom the article to which we owe the 
foregoing quotations, but what we have already 
cited, proceeding as it does from a writer who 
appears sincerely anxious to promote a better 
taste among his countrymen, will, we presume, 
serve to give a sufficiently correct idea of the 
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present state of the Fine Arts in Great Britain ; 
and presents a view of the subject, which, when 
we reflect that that country forms the model by 
which we direct ourselves in most things, and is 
our chief oracle in matters of taste, is surely 
well deserving our especial attention. 

The following history of the periods preceding 
the reign of George the Third, is given from the 
Quarterly Review, which, as it more generally 
deals “in vain boastings,” is certainly the best 
authority that we could require on the subject. 
It is plain from this account, that the present 
low state of art in England, is neither to be ex- 
plained as the eflect of a too rapid growth, nor 
as the result of that inevitable decay which suc- 
ceeds a period of maturity and perfection,—but 
must be referred to a bad system of culture, em- 
ployed, as it would appear, upon an originally 
cold and ungenial soil. The ensuing sketch of 
the state of the Fine Arts, from the time of 
Queen Anne to the reign of George the Third, 
is from the sixty-first number of the Quarterly 
Review, 1824,p.210. “In the reign of Queen 
Anne, our ancestors admired Kneller and Jer- 
vas; they were fully and entirely satisfied with 
the tame, unmeaning daubs, produced by those 
painters; they thought with Pope, that the for- 
mer was ‘by heaven, and not a master, taught?’ 
and that the latter 

‘___struck out a free design, 
Where life awoke and dawned in every line.’ 
What was the consequence? the whole school 
of painting sought to imitate these much-praised, 
but faulty models ; and hence it follows, that the 
Augustan age of ‘good Queen Anne,’ is a mere 
blank in the annals of painting. 

The age that followed this was cursed with a 
worse and still more ignorant set of patrons. 
The reigns of a George the First, and George 
the Second, spread a degree of bad taste thro’ 
the land, worthy of the darkest times of barbar- 
ism. Then arose Highmore, and Knapton, and 
Clostermans, and Hudson, whose egregious la- 
bors upon the persons of our ancestors, still de- 
form the houses of most of the English gentry. 
They, however, ‘pleased their age, and did not 
aim to mend.’ The contemporaries of ‘good old 
Sir Robert’ were contented with these painful 
representations of themselves, which, however, 
will never be like human nature, till it 

—please the Lord, 
To make his people out of board.’ 
It was then the height of ambition among the 
nobles of the land, to be transmitted to posteri- 
ty in brickdust-colored robes, with wooden folds, 
and with their coronets in shape and size resem- 
bling twelfth cakes, on tables beside them. Such 
men deserved no better painters than those they 
met with: 
‘Well-judging patrons, who such works could please, 
Patrons well worthy of such works as these.’ 

As an additional proof of the bad taste of Eng- 
land during the first half of the last century, it 
may be mentioned, that even those persons who 
travelled in Italy, and therefore may be sup- 
posed to have been the most enlightened of their 
age on the subject of ari, brought back with 
them none of those real treasures which are al- 

ways to be acquired in that country,—‘they had 








eyes, but they could not sce, nor distinguish what 
was worth buying: so, while the Regent Duke 
of Orleans formed the glorious gallery which 
still bears his name; and Augustus the third, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, was ren- 
dering his capital, Dresden, illustrious by a col- 
lection of pictures which is still the finest in Eu- 
rope, our countrymen were raking together (and 
in Italy too!) the kind of trash we see at Burley 
Corsham, and some other country houses.’ 
The critic having thus satisfied himselt that 
the unprogressive and depressed state of the 
Arts in England, is ascribable chiefly to the bad 
taste and ignorance of patrons,—proceeds to of- 
fer some suggestions as to the best method to be 
adopted in order toimprove the defective taste 
and languid virtu of his countrymen; and his 
ideas and sentiments gn this subject are so truly 
English and characteristic, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting them for the edification and amuse- 
ment of our readers. It appears from this wri- 
ter’s account, that John Bull is so wholly taken 
up with aflairs of more importance, and is so bu- 
sily engaged in commercial and other pursuits, 
that he really has not time to pay much atten- 
tion to the lighter subject of the Fine Arts, and 
cultivate his taste, or even to treat himself to a 
passing glance at a collection; unless it should 
happen to lie in the very street that leads to his 
banker’s or his counting-house, so that he may 
just look in for a moment, without being obliged 
to absent himself from his business, or go incon- 
veniently out of his way. Accordingly, it is the 
plan of the Reviewer to establish a National 
Gallery, or collection, in “the very gang-way of 
London,” so as in a manner to force the chefs- 
@euvres of ancient and modern Art, upon the 
view and attention of the industrious and plod- 
ding citizens of the capital; or, at any rate, to 
afford them an opportunity of occasionally look- 
ing in at new specimens without being taken 
inconveniently from their daily business. That 
it may be seen that we have not misrepresented 
the ideas of the writer, and vary but little from 
his language, we subjoin the passage from the 
Review to which we have alluded. “We think 
we have said enough to prove the extreme im- 
portance of improving the taste of patrons—that 
is, of the public in general,—which is only to be 
done by enabling them, without trouble or diffi- 
culty to themselves, to study constantly the chefs- 
d’ceuvres of the old masters. We lay great 
stress upon their being enabled to see them 
without difficulty, because, as we are a nation of 
much business, and with whom, therefore, time 1s 
most precious, it is our opinion that we should 
not go much out of our way to see a picture, even 
if it was painted by St. Luke. To have a gal- 
lery of paintings generally and frequently seen, 
there must be no sending for tickets, no asking 
permission, &c.; its doors must be always open, 
without fee or reward, to every decently dressed 
person; it must not be placed in unfrequented 
streets, nor in a distant quarter of the town. To 
be of use, it must be situated in the very gang- 
way of London, where it is alike accessible to 
all degrees of men: to the merchant as he goes 
to his counting-house,—to the Peers and Com- 
mons, in their way to their respective houses, 
&e.” We confess we read the latter part of the 
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selves that we perfectly comprehended it. That 
a writer, in the midst of a set dissertation upon 
the Fine Arts, and in an Essay expressly devo- 
ted to the object of promoting a taste for them 
among his countrymen, should, as if fearful that 


he might be suspected of an undue degree of 


enthusiasm on the subject, think it necessary to 
inform his readers, that for his own part he 
should consider it a loss of time to go out of his 
way to see a picture, even if it were painted by 
St. Luke,—certainly forms an instance of incon- 
sistency, as well as of gratuitous candor, at once 
whimsical and amusing. The writer of the ar- 
ticle in Mr. Campbell’s Magazine, from which 
our first extracts are taken, pathetically says, 
“something must be done to save us from the 
laughter of the Continent.” The ideas and lan- 
guage of the Quarterly Reviewer, on which we 
have just commented, are certainly much more 
calculated to provoke than avert the ridicule 
which the writer seems so anxious to ward off. 
While the French are in the habit of ridiculing 
the pretensions of their English neighbours to 
superior civilization and refinement, and affect 
to consider them as a nation of shop-keepers; we 
have erred equally on this side of the Atlantic, 
in adopting the mother country as our chief 
guide in matters of taste, as well as in Science 
and Literature. We are hence in a fair way of 
degenerating into the humble and servile imita- 
tives of a vicious and defective model, and have 
to disabuse our minds of many errors and preju- 
dices, arising from the former colonial connec- 
tion between the two countries; before we can 
hope to make any successful progress in the 
Arts, or in the career of intellectual improve- 
ment and genuine civilization. 

The following from the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, 1828, seems to show that the cri- 
ticisms we have quoted have as yet failed to pro- 
duce any salutary effect. 

“MODERN ARCHITECTURE.” 

“What abortions, as specimens of architectural 
skill, are our new public edifices! The waste of 
money, the lack of solidity, the dearth of talent, they 
display, are deplorable. Kew Palace and Carlton 
House, new buildings, are demolished, having be- 
come decrepid in some thirty years. Bad brick, 
spongy Canadian timber, and plenty of plaster. 
Stuart’s Athens, with a copy of Vitruvius, and a 
modern architect is set up, and ready to take from 
two and a half to five per cent. for his invaluable 
building nostrums, if he can make interest at court 
to undertake any. Custom-houses, and palaces like 
Fonthill, tumble down just as they are completed. 
An abhorrence of the principles of taste and solidi- 
ty, are the prevailing characteristics of the time. 
Our able engineers construct the only architectural 
works amongst us which have a claim to praise or 
durability, or that our children will inherit, out of 
the millions squandered wastefully away on palaces 
and villas. Chambers, whose labours at Somerset 
Palace bore no very high character, compared with 
the architects who went before him, is a Palladio, an 
Angelo, to the builders (for they ought not to be call- 
ed architects,) who built Nashville and Wyatville 
at the public expense. Nor are modern architects 
less famous for projecting monstrosities than for 
their tasteless imbecility of execution. An architect 
hamed Wilson, has circulated a prospectus for buil- 


Vou. I. 





ding a Pyramid, for the purpose of sepulture ; the 
length of the base to be 1200 feet, the height 1500. 
He calculates the expense at £40,000,000, which he 
wants Government to advance at the rate of £1,000,- 
000 per annum. This beats the Portsmouth Canal 
scheme, which was monstrous enough, and would 
never have paid three farthings per cent. per annum 
to subscribers. Sir C. Wren had a revenue of two 
hundred pounds for his exertions; the modern City 
Surveyor, whose name has not reached us, has, it is 
said, two thousand. This, in a general way, ac- 
counts for the defects of modern architecture, which 
is now the love of money, not of art. What a fright- 
ful calamity has occurred in the fall of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre! This, however, seems to be nobo- 
dy’s fault!* 


Had we ventured to express similar opinions 
to those we have quoted from the Quarterly 
Review and New Monthly Magazine, as the de- 
cisions of our own judgment on the subject of 
British Art, they would in all probability have 
been considered as unjust and illiberal ; and we 
should have had to endure the canting repre- 
hension of the moderatists and peace-makers of 
our own country; who return the unmeasured 
abuse, the calumnies, and misrepresentations, 
by which the British tourists, and the unprinci- 
pled conductors of the famous Journal last cited, 
have sought to render the American name a by- 
word of contempt through the civilized world— 
by argumentative expostulations, and “temper- 


* The following affords from another source, still 
later testimony on this subject. “It is pretty gener- 
ally admitted by those who can boast freedom'from 
prejudices, that Paris outstrips London in the taste 
and magnificence of its public buildings. But if 
there be some doughty champions of national digni- 
ty, who still uphold English superiority, and even 
succeed in making out a strong case in its favor,— 
when the ensemble of buildings in both cities are 
compared, none can, we think, deny, that viewing 
the edifices raised in our own times alone, the Brit- 
ish metropolis is lamentably inferior to its rival. 
The Arc de Triomphe,—the Hotel des Ministres,—the 
Madeline Church—and the Bourse, are fearful odds 
against that strange pile of waste and folly, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the National Gallery in Cha- 
ring-Cross. The yuth is, the genius to conceive, 
the patience to execute, and the mental culture to 
value, grand architectural designs, seem, alike, dead 
among us. 

Far be it from us, to undervalue the principle of 
utility, but, it should not be the sole one to guide the 
architect,—though, unfortunately, the populace is 
satisfied, when it is alone attended to. We have no 
sympathy but for what is practically useful. Care- 
lessness warms into interest when the erection of a 
market is proposed,—the cleaning of a common 
sewer is a signal for public meetings,—the building 
of a rail-road rouses an enthusiasm, which can only 
be cooled by a public dinner. Why so %—because 
mammon—the idol we worship—the spirit that per- 
vades all our thoughts, words and actions—can add 
nothing to his hoards by such useless contrivances 
as rooms for holding pictures, &c. 

There is another view in which our modern ar- 
chitecture is contemptible. The few buildings rais- 
ed of late years, are not only deficient in the grand— 
they not only bear no proportion in massiveness and 
dignity to the greatness of London—to her rank 
among cities—but are, for the most part, built in 
stvle remarkable for its violation of established rule 
and correct taste.” — Blackwood’s Magazine, No. CCL. 
vii. Art., Obelisk of Luxor. March, 1837. 
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ate replies,” which begin by fully admitting the 
supremacy claimed by the mother country in 
civilization, letters and the arts; and merely 

lead our youth and inexperience as demanding 
lor generous forbearance and indulgence,— 
with occasional modest hints of what we have 
already achieved in science and the useful arts— 
all winding up with a prophecy uttered with 
that confident tone which sycophants so spirited- 
ly assume, when they know that boldness will 
give but increased zest to their flattery,—that 
we shall, in due time and season, rival, if not 
equal, even our Great Prototype, in power and 
refinement—in wealth and in renown—intima- 
ting this, as the highest point of glory to which 
we can possibly expect to arrive.* We venture, 
however, to predict, that until we ascertain and 
appreciate more correctly than we at present do, 
the place which England occupies in the scale 
of modern civilization and refinement; we shall 
not only fail, as she has done, in attempting to 
cultivate the higher departments of the Fine 
Arts, but will soon fall below her, in these, as 
well as in all other intellectual pursuits; and fi- 
nally degenerate into the humble and servile 
imitators of a vicious and misleading example, 
which it would be far wiser in us to view as a 
beacon than to follow as a guide. The reader 
of the foregoing extracts cannot have failed to 
observe, that while the writer indicates with 
considerable acuteness, and acknowledges with 
a species of patriotic mortification, the defects 
and barrenness of the English school of art, he 
becomes vague and unsatisfactory, and is whol- 
ly wide of the mark, in his attempts to point out 
the remedy for this state of things, so galling 
and humiliating to British pride,—and has no- 
thing more to say on this subject, but that “ei- 
ther the course of instruction is faulty,—or, true 
genius is depressed,—or, the nationally charged 
arrogance of self-opinion directs the labours of 
the architect and sculptor, and even too often of 
the painter,” &c., &c. 

The study of the classics is, as it is well known, 
diligently pursued in England; but, it would 
appear, with but little profit,—so far, at least, as 
instruction on this head is concerned,—for if 
there be any lesson which the classic page more 
emphatically teaches than any other,—it is, that 
the rise of the Fine Arts in Greece, and the 
splendid efflorescence to which they attained in 
that favoured land of genius and of song, was 
due, not more to the natural gifts and graces of 
the Grecian mind, than to the study and munifi- 
cent patronage bestowed by the immediate hand 
of the government,—popular and democratic as 
it was,—upon every branch of art and know- 
ledge,—upon architecture and sculpture, paint- 
ing, music and literature. These golden sun- 
flowers of genius and taste, which ever droop in 
the shade of neglect, and neither grow on the 
common, or by the wayside,—but must be rear- 
ed by the hand of sovereignty itself; and nour- 
ished by the dews of encouragement and praise— 
received in Greece that care and tendance with- 








* This is about the amount of Mr. Everett’s cele- 
brated reply to the calumnies of the British press, 
published some years ago in the North-American 


out which they cannot be made to flourish, and 
there ever basked in the smiles of patronage and 
power. The encouragement thus bestowed up- 
on the letters and the arts, by a whole people, 
who managed their political affairs themselves, 
in public and democratic assemblies, is a cir- 
cumstance unexampled in the history of any 
other people,—except, perhaps, the modern 
French, and some of the Italian and smaller 
German States.* 

The state of preservation, also, in which the 
objects of art which they left behind them, have 
been found,-—-wherever they have not been mu- 
tilated by barbarians, or injured by time,-—which 
shows that even the lowest orders amongst them, 
and their very children, respected the arts, and 
appreciated the achievements of genius and 
skill,—-all goes to prove, that this wonderful 
race had attained toa degree of enlightenment 
and civilization, which, notwithstanding our con- 
stant study of their works and remains, and the 
babble of scholars and sgavans and modern ar- 
tists, about their merits and value,—is, even yet, 
but imperfectly estimated and understood,—as 
we are in the habit rather of wondering at, and 
admiring, the results, than of examining into 
the sources, of the excellence to which they ar- 
rived in every branch of art, and department of 
knowledge. It is little less than vain, we con- 
ceive, to study and imitate the monuments of 
art, and master-pieces of composition, which 
they have bequeathed to us,—rather as speci- 
mens of what may be achieved by the human 
mind when properly directed in its eflorts, and 
assisted up the arduous steeps of knowledge and 
fame, by the extended and aiding hand of pow- 
er,--than as models to be servilely copied and 
imitated,—while we neglect to investigate, or 
bestow but a casual attention upon, the proces- 
ses they employ in effecting such splendid re- 
sults, and building up the pyramid of their na- 
tional greatness and renown on such ever-dur- 
ing foundations. Let us rather seek to under- 
stand, and to put in practice, the methods adop- 
ted, and so steadily pursued, by that model of 
republics,—that paragon of antiquity, and cyno- 
sure of ages, in rearing up and disciplining its 
intellectual offspring, and successfully anima- 
ting them onward in the Olympic race of emu- 
lation and glory. In Athens, a large annual 
sum, apportioned from the revenues of the State, 
was devoted to the promotion of literature and 
the arts,—and this, in the midst of almost per- 
petual wars,—and without the aid of the press, 
or any of those numerous labor-saving inven- 
tions, which, at the present day, aflord no less 
assistance to the mind, than to the mechanical 
powers, of man. We, indeed, found colleges in 
which to study her lore, and endow professor- 
ships for teaching it, but “where is that Prome- 
thean heat,” which in ancient Athens animated 


* The petty sovereign of Bavaria, has done more 
for the Arts, than either England or America, with 
all their wealth and wide-spread possessions ;—the 
Gleopotheck, and other immortal monuments of 
Kleny’s skill, now render Munich a point of greater 
attraction to the artist and man of taste, than either 
London or New-York, St. Petersburg or Vienna; 
and draw nearly as much money to the place, as its 
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trade, and the enterprises of its merchants. 
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the body politic as with one soul,—which was 
imparted by the imperial hand of the State, and 
which it infused inte the aspiring minds of its 
youth, by holding out an ever open hand to ge- 
nius and merit,—by crowning them with laurels 
and civic wreaths, and leading them into the 
Prytaneum, there to be enrolled among its glo- 
rious guests, and to reflect back upon their coun- 
try the benefits and honors they received from 
it? Of such a system, we have no example in 
modern times, except partially in France, and as 
we have before said, in Italy and some of the 
smaller German States, in which literature and 
the arts, particularly music and architecture, re- 
ceive a steady and munificent encouragement. 
England, secure in her insular position, and un- 
disturbed, therefore, by any but foreign wars,— 
and with the wealth of both of the Indies pour- 
ing into her lap,~-has yet but recently estab- 
lished, or attempted to establish, “a National 
Gallery of Painting”—which an occasional grant 
from Parliament barely suffices to keep a-going, 
and the expense ef which the government has 
contrived to diminish, or in part balance, by 
withdrawing the salary previously allowed,to 
the President of the Royal Academy, or while 
that office was held by Sir Benjamin West. In 
the meantime, a Hogarth, a Morton, and a Wil- 
son,--and a host of other illustrious artists, who 
might be mentioned,—-were suffered to wither in 
want, and sink into personal obscurity, while 
their works adorned the halls of the aristocracy, 
and formed a halo of glory around the brow of 
the nation, that outshone in splendor the diadem 
of its kings. In this country, while both the 
General Government and the States have bank- 
rupted themselves in the pursuit of merely me- 
chanical objects,—nearly one-half of which have 
terminated abortively,—it is only by the casual 
bequest ofa foreigner, that the attention of the 
powers that be has for a moment been directed 
to the interest of letters and science; which, it 
seems certain, are to receive no further aid than 
they may chance to derive from this fund; or, 
than the managers of the proposed institution 
may be enabled to extend to them. In the in- 
terim, the West-Point Academy, in which sci- 
ence and instruction have found a temporary 
shelter, is daily threatened with destruction ; 
being attacked at every session of Congress, by 
demagogues, who seek to ingratiate themselves 
with the people, by denouncing the institution as 
aristocratic,---by falsely accusing its authorities 
of practising favoritism towards the sons of the 
rich,---and by inveighing, with a pretended zeal 
for economy, against the expense its mainte- 
nance occasions to the nation. We yet believe, 
that the people of this country, if rightly instruc- 
ted, and less under the dominion of demagogues, 
would be as willing as any others that have pre- 
ceded them in the career of liberty, to promote 
and cherish the interests of Literature and the 
Fine Arts; and would readily sanction any ap- 
propriation directed to this object, had their le- 
gislatures and leaders the independence to ad- 
vocate, and the courage to pursue, such a policy. 
But is the interest of selfish and shallow politi- 
cians, to keep and remove from the eyes of the 
poor, those higher and purer lights of know- 
edge and civilization, by whose aid their intel- 





lectual and moral character, as well as their 
physical condition, would be improved and ele- 
vated ; as they might thence be led, and, indeed, 
would be certain to require, a very different or- 
der of qualifications in their representatives and 
functionaries, from those which they meet with 
in their present employées, and the brawlers and 
flatterers who now find favour with them. 

While the General Government, as we have 
already said, has in one way or other dissipated 
nearly fifty millions of the public treasure, and 
has literally nothing to show for it that posteri- 
ty, or the future inquirer, will be able to discov- 
er,—the individual States have been equally 
lavish and wasteful, and after having encum- 
bered themselves with an aggregate debt of 
more than two hundred millions, have not even 
the consolation of being able to say, that the 
money, though spent, has not been lost, but re- 
mains profitably invested; or has been expend- 
ed in establishing institutions, and erecting mo- 
numents illustrative of the wisdom, enlighten- 
ment and taste of its rulers,—and that will reflect 
a glory over it, to the remotest generations, 
One million of the fifty thus unprofitably or cor- 
ruptibly expended by the government, would 
have sufficed to have established by the side of 
the Smithsonian Institute, a National Acade- 
my—to erect a National Observatory—and oth- 
er monuments, either of taste or scientific utility, 
that would have both benefited and embellished 
the capital, and tended to render it a seat of 
science and refinement, instead of its being, as it 
now is, a den of discord, and the head-quarters 
of political intrigue and party strife. The State 
of Pennsylvania having, in like manner, misa 
plied, and finally sunk, forty millions of its on 
lic treasure, or incurred a debt to that enormous 
amount,—in digging canals and founding rail- 
roads, that have eventually only become an ex- 
pense, and a burthen upon her hands,—is now 
compelled to hire out, or offer for sale, these 
profitless and costly works, and to impose a hea- 
vy direct tax upon her people, and on future 
generations, in order to meet the interest on, and 
pay off, the onerous public debt, thus foolishly 
and improvidently incurred.* We remember 
seeing, some years ago, an earnest appeal, or 
more properly speaking, mendicant article, from 
the pen of Mr. Robert Walsh, in behalf of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Arts,—which he repre- 
sented as on the eve of being closed, for want of 
the necessary patronage, or of the means of up- 
holding and continuing it. We were the more 
struck at the moment, by this representation, 
from having but a short time previous seen it 
stated in one of the papers of that city, that the 
State had already, at that period, sunk above 
five millions of dollars in abortive public works 
and improvements! One million of this sum, or 





* “If public opinion is to have any thing to do 
with legislative action upon this subject, our State 
works must be sold or leased. Indeed, at several 
county meetings in the interior, the people have in 
so many words, declared that they will not submit to 
further taxation, with the object of paying the obli- 
gation of the Commonwealth, unless by selling or 
renting the public works, they shall be rendered a 
source of revenue instead of expense.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer, June Ath, 1842. 
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two out of the forty millions subsequently squan- 
dered, would not only have sufficed to sustain her 
Academy of Arts, and placed it on a splendid 
and permanent footing ; but would have aflord- 
ed her the means of adorning her capital with 
other institutions, and with monuments of archi- 
tecture and taste, that would have rendered it a 
point of attraction to foreigners, and drawn to it 
a revenue in this way,—which would have 
shown, that improvements of this kind, are no 
less worthy the attention of legislators in an 
economical point of view, than as objects illus- 
trative of the genius, the enlightenment, and the 
power of a nation.* Kentucky, Mississippi, Mi- 
chigan, Maryland, and others of the States, have 
successively ruined themselves, by banking spe- 
culations and mis-named public improvements ; 
which plunged them in debt, bankruptcy, and 
anarchy, and compelled them to resort to relief 
laws, repudiation, and other disgraceful expe- 
dients, in the vain hope of staving off impending 
ruin, and escaping from the consequences of 
their rashness, folly and infatuation. ‘This pe- 
cuniary distress, and complication of public evils, 
is so much the more aggravated, as it excites no 
sympathy or pity in any quarter,—being the 
deserved consequences of grasping cupidity and 
a sordid ambition; and brings with it none of 
the usual benefits and corrective effects of expe- 
rience. On the contrary, the parties thus ham- 
pered and driven to desperation, are necessarily 
tempted to practice every expedient of chicane- 
ry, fraud and concealment,—and not unfrequent- 
ly resort to open spoliation and robbery,—in or- 
der to balk their creditors, or save a remnant 
from the wreck of their fortunes; and are thus 
drawn into courses, by which they are only 
plunged deeper in demoralization, and hardened 
in depravity. For though the maxim—nemo 
repente turpissimus,—or, that no one becomes 
suddenly wicked,—is sufficiently just, as ap- 
plied to individuals, it unfortunately does not 
hold true in relation to communities or States— 
the responsibility, in their case, being so minute- 
ly subdivided, that suflering, without shame, is 
the only penalty attached to their errors and 
misdeeds, however flagrant and criminal they 
may be. This we have seen too sadly exempli- 
fied in our own happy country,—the more deep- 
ly indebted States having, but in too many in- 
stances, sought to evade the payment of their 
just obligations, by expedients worthy only of 
the common swindler ; and which the people, or 
their constituents, being similarly situated, have 
not only sanctioned, but put in practice towards 
their own individual creditors—by taking every 
advantage allowed them by the laws, or by ab- 
sconding, and running their property off to other 
territories, beyond the reach of pursuit. All of 
this has happened among a people, more favor- 
ably situated for the developement and practice 
of every national virtue,—and which also have 
been richer, and are entitled to a greater degree 
of worldly prosperity, than any other who have 





* Modern Rome, is in a great degree sustained by 
the revenue it derives from the concourse of foreign- 
ers, whom the numerous objects of ancient and mo- 
dern art which it contains, constantly draw to it, 


ever existed. While other nations are exhibit- 
ed, in the great tableau of history, as first run- 
ning a career of greatness and glory, and then 
falling into luxury and a senile corruption of 
manners,—it has been our lot to present the ex- 
ample of a young people thus prematurely de- 
moralized, and suflering a morning eclipse, that 
draws the attention, and excites the wonder of 
a gazing world.* Our own native State—Car- 
olina—though she has not exactly gone to the 
same extreme in speculation, (that vice of mod- 
ern, and we might say, of American, invention,) 
or incurred as great an amount of guilt and dis- 
tress, as some of her sister members of the 
Union,—has yet done her share in the way of 
public works and visionary expenditure, and suf- 
ficiently indulged the national passion for me- 
chanical improvements, by sinking at one time 
two millions of dollars on the Saluda, and other 
rivers; and in laying off rail-roads, and found- 
ing causeways,—some of the latter of which 
showed, that our scientific State Engineers 
might, with advantage, have taken council of 
the beaver,—as Solomon recommended the slug- 
syd to do, of the industrious ant. 

‘A very small fraction from the above hand- 
some sum, would have enabled the public-spir- 
ited projectors of the Academy of Arts n Charles- 
ton, to perpetuate the establishment,—instead of 
being obliged to disperse the collection, and sell 
the building that had been erected to receive it, 

* “Tn one respect, our institutions have disappoint- 
ed us all. They have not wrought out for us that 
elevation of character, which is the most precious, 
and, in truth, the only substantial blessing of liber- 
ty. Our progress in prosperity, has indeed been the 
wonder of the world; but this prosperity has done 
much to counteract the ennobling influence of free 
institutions. The peculiar circumstances of the 
country, and of our times, have poured in upon us a 
torrent of wealth; and human nature has not been 
strong enough forthe assault of such severe tempta- 
tion. Prosperity has become dearer than freedom. 
Government is regarded more as a means of enrich- 
ing the country, than of securing private rights. We 
have become wedded to gain as our chief good. 
That, under the predominance of this degrading pas- 
sion, the higher virtues, the moral independence, the 
self-reverence, the respect for man as man, which 
are the ornaments and safeguards of a republic,— 
should wither, and give place to selfish calculation 
and indulgence—to show and extravagance—to anx- 
ious, envious, discontented strivings,—to wild ad- 
venture, and to the gambling spirit of speculation; 
will surprise no one who has studied human nature. 
Whether, without some fiery trials, some signal 
prostration of our prosperity, we can rise to the force 
and self-denial of freemen, is a question not easily 
solved.”—Channing’s Letler to Mr. Clay. 

‘We do not feel that our work as a nation, is, to 
carry freedom, religion, science, and a nobler form 
of human nature, over this continent; and why do 
we not remember, that to diffuse these blessings, we 
must first cherish them in our own borders; and 
that whatever deeply and permanently corrupts us, 
will make our spreading influence a curse, and not 
a blessing, to this world. Itis a common idea in 

Europe, that we are destined to diffuse civilization 
over America,—but our absorption in gain, marks 
us out, as fated to fall behind the old world in the 
higher improvements,—the enthusiasm of Literature 
and the Fine Arts,—which throw such a lustre 





from every part of the civilized world. 


around other countries.”—J/id. 
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“The Traveller's Rest.” 














from a want of the pecuniary means necessary 
for maintaining it. This constant and enormous 
waste of public treasure, for objects which are 
among the lowest that can engage the attention 
of a free people, cannot but be lamented by 
those, who reflect how much moral good might 
have been done,—how many noble institutions 
founded, and how many great national ends ac- 
complished, had these vast sums been judicious- 
ly expended, or applied, with an enlightened 
view, to the true and higher interests of the 

eople. For, the true object of free government 
is, neither “the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” nor the promotion of a vulgar prosperity, 
founded on the wealth, the public improvements, 
or the industry of the nation,—but, to re-erect 
the fallen spirit,—arouse the dormant moral 
energies, and dignify the character of man. The 
mechanic arts can do nothing towards advan- 
cing these objects ; but, whatever tends to refine 
the tastes, soften the manners, and chasten the 
pleasures of society, in so far promotes its best 
and highest interests. Literature and the Fine 
Arts, are the hand-maids of Religion, and have 
always ministered at her altar—prepared her 
way—assisted to rear and decorate her taber- 
nacles,—and to spread abroad her oracles, and 
celebrate her triumphs. The legislators and ru- 
lers of a free country, are false to their mission, 
and forgetful of their highest duties, where they 
mislead the people in the pursuit of mere world- 
ly and industrial objects, and expend the nation- 
al treasures for purposes of mere temporary and 


physical utility ; instead of dedicating them to 


the moral and intellectual improvement of those 
from whom they are derived, and whose instruc- 
tion and progress in refinement and civilization, 
they were designed to promote. 





“THE TRAVELLER’S REST.” 


[IN travelling through the Southern and South-Western States, 
some ten or tweive years ago, the stranger was frequently gui- 
ded to the springs of water which lie hidden in the wilderness, 
and sometimes at considerable distance from the way-side, by 
the “tlaze”’ upon the trees, which conducted him, step by step, 
to the secret recesses of the fountain. He not unfrequently 
found above it, suspended from some overhanging twig, a little 
gourd, or calabash, scooped out to answer the purposes ofa cup; 
and with this rustic convenience, he readily satisfied the de- 
mands of thirst. No one, not himselfa traveller in such regions, 
can thoroughly appreciate the singular luxury of such a draught, 
taken at mid-day, in late spring or early summer, in those tro- 
pical climates ; but he, who has been, will readily conceive, 
and do justice to, that sensation of gratitude which the traveller 
feels, or should feel, to the benevolent considerateness of the 
woodman, by whose axe these guiding marks are made ; and 
by whom these small, but sweet comforts, are provided to his 
hands. It must be remembered, that these fountains are some- 
times many miles from any human habitation. Experienced 
woodmen having discovered them in their own journeyings, to 
and fro, have made the “blaze,” for the direction of less expe- 
rienced or less fortunate brothers. } 


Faint not, but cheerily, with hopeful thought, 
Sustain thy sinking heart. A little while, 
Will bring us to the sweetest spot i’ the woods, 
Named aptly, “Traveller’s Rest.”—There, we may 
drink 
Of the pure fountain—and beneath the shade 
Of trees, that murmur lessons of content, 





— 


To streams, impatient, as they glide below,— 
Forget the long day’s travel,—weary steps 
O’er burning sands,—and thirst, that looks in vain, 
From side to side, for the refreshing glimpse 
Of the cool streamlet. All these paths I know, 
Of old—and soon our feeble steps will reach 
A little swell of earth, that, on these plains, 
May claim to bea hill. This having pass’d, 
The land sinks suddenly,—the groves grow thick, 
And, in the smiles of April, the glad woods 
Put on new glories. Sight of these will bring 
Strength to the wearied spirit, and, anon, 
The broad “blaze” on the dusky shaft o’ the pine, 
Will guide us, where, in woodland hollows, glide 
The voiceless waters. Thanks to the rade man,— 
Rude in the manners of his forest life, 
But frank and generous,—whose benevolent heart— 
Good kernel in rough outside,—counsels him, 
As in the ages of the Patriarch, 
To make provision for the stranger’s need. 
His axe, whose keen edge blazons on the tree, 
Our pathway to the waters that refresh, 
Was, in that office, consecrate, and made 
Holier than knife, in hands of bearded priest, 
That smote, in elder days, the innocent lamb, 
In sacrifice to Heaven! Now, as we glide, 
The forest deepens round us. The bald tracts, 
Sterile, and glittering with the profitless sands, 
Leave us; and thro’ the glimmering woods behold 
A darker soil, that on its bosom bears 
A nobler harvest. Venerable oaks, 
Whose ringéd notches are the records, scored, 
By Time, of his dim centuries—pines that lift, 
And wave their coronets of green aloft, 
Highest to Heaven of all the aspiring wood ;— 
And cedars, that with slower worship rise, 
Less proudly, but with better grace, and stand 
More surely in their meekness ;—how they crowd, 
As if ’twere at our coming, on the path!— 
Not more majestic, not more beautiful, 
The sacred shafts of Lebanon, though sung 
By Princes, to the music of high harps, 
Midway from Heaven ;—for these, as they, attest 
His countenance, who, to glory over all, 
Adds grace in the highest, and above these groves 
Hung brooding, when, beneath the creative word, 
They freshen’d into green, and, towering, grew, 
Memorials of his presence, as his power! 
—Alas! the forward vision! a few years 
Will see these shafts o’erthrown. The profligate 
hands 

Of avarice and of ignorance, will despoil 
The woods of their old glories, and the earth, 
Uncherish’d, will grow barren, even as the fields,— 
Vast still, and beautiful once, and rich as these,— 
Which, in my own loved home, half desolate, 
Attest the locust rule,—the waste, the shame, 
The barbarous cultivation, which still robs, 
And thinks not to restore.* 

How the fresh sward 





— —— 


* The South-Uarolinians are now relieving themselves very 
rapidly from this imputation. A better cultivation is beginning 
to prevail, and manure is now regarded as the sine gua non in 
the promotion of this object. 
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Thickens in matted green. Each tufted cone, 

Gleams with its own blue jewel, dropp’d with white, 

Whose delicate hues and tints significant, 

Wake tenderness within the virgin’s heart, 

In love’s own season. Ineach mystic cup 

She reads sweet meaning, which commends the flow’r 

Close to her tremulous breast. Nor seems it there, 

Less lovely than upon its natural couch 

Of emerald,—and still its tints denote 

Love’s generous spring-time: ah! that Love should 
know 

3ut one!—and then the long, long autumn years, 

Of mourning, o’er the blighted flow’rs of hope, 

So shrined within our hearts, that yet, would die ;— 

Or else that sudden winter, sometimes best, 

To stay the suffering bitterer far than death! 


But not in hours like this, with such a show 
Around us, of earth’s treasures, to despond, 
To speak of suffering, or to dream of death !— 
Do thou not faint with weariness, and I 
Will be no churl, in presence of the queen 
Of this most beautiful country, to withhold 
My smiles; when all her court, caparison’d, 
Come to her coronation, in such suits 
Of holiday glitter. It were, sure, asin 
In sight of Heav’n, now, when the humblest shrub, 
By the maternal bounty is set forth, 
As toa bridal; with a pomp of flowers, 
Gemm’d with their blue enamel—lustrous tints 
Caught from dissolving rainbows, when the sun 
Rends, with his golden shafts, their violet robes!— 





ae 


Where, welling from the bank-side, it comes forth, 
A voice without a form. Thro’ grassy slopes, 

It wanders on unseen, and seems no more 

Than their own glitter, yet, behold it now, 

Where, jetting thro’ its green spout, it bounds forth, 
Capricious, as if doubtful where to flow,— 

A pale white streak—a glimmering, as it were, 
Cast by some trembling moonbow thro’ the woods! 


Here let us rest. A shade like that of towers, 
Wrought by the Moor in matchless arabesque, 
Makes the fantastic ceiling,—leaves and stems, 
Half-formed yet flowing tendrils, that shoot out, 
Each wearing its own jewel,--that above 
O’erhangs, sustained by giants of the wood, 
Erect and high, like warriors gray with years, 
Who lift their massive shields of holiest green, 
On fearless arms, that still defy the sun, 

And foil his arrows. At our feet they fall, 

Harmless and few, and of the fresh turf make, 

A rich mosaic. Tremblingly, they creep, 

| Half-hidden only, to the blushing shoots 

Of pinks, that never were abroad before, 

And shrink from such warm instance. Here are 
flow’rs, 

Pied, blue and white, with creepers that uplift 

Their green heads, and survey the world around— 

As modest merit, still ambitionless— 

Only to crouch again ;—yet each sustains 

Some treasure, which, were earth less profligate, 

Or rich, were never in such keeping left. 

And here are daisies, violets that peep forth 


When gay vines stretching o’er the streamlet’s breast | When winds of March are blowing, and escape 


Link the opposing trees and arch the space 

Between, with a mosaic, whose least charms 

Are life and fragrance,—when the pathway gleams 

With sweetest flow’rs of white, or, ravishing hues 

Of purple, as if dipped in the deep wounds 

Of him Apollo loved, and, luckless, slew,— 

Sweet Hyacinthus ;—now, when over all, 

The viewless nymphs who tend upon the streams, 

And watch the upward growth of April flow’rs, 

Wave ever, with a hand that knows no stint-- 

Yet suffers no rebuke for wanton waste-- 

Their aromatic censers, ’till we breathe 

With difficuit delight :—not now to gloom 

With petty cares and individual doubts 

Of clouds to-morrow. This were churlish here,— 

Ungracious in the sovereign lady’s sight, 

Who rules this realm,—the dove-eyed sovereign 
Spring! 

The hour to sympathy and sweet release 

From toil, and sorrow, and doubt, and all the fears, 

That hang about the heart of earthly love, 

Making it feel its sad mortality, 

When most divine its joy,—she hath decreed ;— 

And we obey her, though no citizens! 


How grateful is the shade,—mix’d shade of trees, 
And clouds, that drifting o’er the sun’s red path, 
Curtain his awful brows. Ascend yon hill, 

And we behold the valley in whose breast 
Flows the pure streamlet. Yon emblazon’d pine, 
Marks the abrupt transition to the shade, 





Their censure in their fondness. ‘Thousands more,— 
Look where they spread around us—at our feet— 
Nursed on the mossy trunks of massive trees, 
Themselves, that bearno flow’rs,—and by the stream-~ 
Too humble and too numerous to have names! 


There is no sweeter spot along the path, 
In all these western forests,—sweet for shade, 
Or beauty, or reflection—sights and sounds— 
All that can charm the wanderer, or o’ercome 
His cares of travel. Here we may repose, 
Subdued by gentlest murmurs of the noon, 
Nor feel its heat, nor note the flight of hours, 
That never linger here. How sweetly falls 
The purring prattle of the stream above, 
Where, roused by petty strife with vines and flow’rs, 
Jt wakes with childish anger, nor forbears 
*| Complaint, even when, beguiled by dear embrace, 
It sinks to slumber in its bed below. 
The blue-bird’s song now greets us from yon grove, 
Where, starring all around with countless flow’rs, 
Thick as the heavenly host, the dogwood glows, 
Array’d in virgin white. There, ’mid the frowns 
Of sombrous oaks, and where the cedar’s gloom, 
Tells of life’s evening shades, unchidden shines 
The maple’s silver bough, that seems to flash 
A sudden moonlight; while its wounded arms, 
Stream with their own pure crimson, strangely bound 
With yellow wreaths, flung o’er its summer hurts, 
By the lascivious jessamine, that, in turn, 
Capricious, creeps to the embrace of all. 
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The eye is pained with splendor, and the lull 
Of drowsing sounds, from leaf, and stream, and tree, 
Would half beguile us, with the spells of sleep, 
Into forgetfulness. Upon the air, 
Sweetness hangs heavy, like the incense cloud 
Round the high altar, when cathedral rites 
Are holiest, and our breathing for awhile 
Is half suspended. Sullen, in the sky, 
With legions thick, and banners broad, unfurl’d, 
The summer tempest broods. Around him wheels, 
Like some fierce leader of the charging host, 
One fearless vulture. Earth, beside us, sleeps, 
Having no terror; though an hour may bring, 
A thousand fiery bolts to break her rest. 


How natural is the face of woods and vales, 
Trees and the trickling waters, spite of years, 
Time’s changes and the havoc made by storm! 
The change is all in man! Slowly, they rise, 
These proud, magnificent trees, that, as we gaze, 
Thrill us with loftiest thoughts, such as we feel 
Beholding the broad wing of some strong bird, 
Sailing, still upward! Not in our life they gain 
Their manhood, and our children at their feet, 
Find their last couches, ’ere the vigorous shaft 
Yields to the tooth of time. This lonely spot, 
Keeps the same countenance beneath mine eyes, 
As when, some five years vanish’d, here I came, 
A thoughtless, wandering boy, as wild as he, 
The savage Muscoghee, who, in that day, 

Was master of these plains. His hunting range, 
Grasped the far mountains of the Cherokee, 

The Apalachian ridge ;—extended west, 

By Talladega’s vallies; by the streams 

Of Tallushatchie ;—thro’ the silent groves 

Of grey Emuckfau; and where, deep in shades, 
Rise the clear brooks of Autossee, that flow 

To Tallapoosa,—names of infamy, 

In Indian chronicle! *Twas there they fell, 

The numerous youth of Muscoghee,—the strong, 
The patriarchs of the tribe, the seers renown’d, 
And prophet, Monohoee,—priest as famed, 
Among his tribes, as any that divined 

In Askelon or Ashdod,—stricken down, 

Body and spirit, in repeated strife 

With him, that iron-soul’d old chief, who came 
Spurring from Tennessee.— 


Below they stretch’d, 

In sov’ran mastery over wood and stream, 
Till the last waves of Choctaw-hatchie slept, 
Subsiding, in the Gulf. Such was the realm 
They traversed,—in that season of my youth, 
When first I sunk beside this pleasant stream 
In noon-day slumber. What is now their realm, 
And where are now their warriors? Streams that 

once 
Soothed their exhaustion, satisfied their thirst,— 
Woods that gave shelter—plains o’er which they ran, 
In mimic battle,—battle-fields, whereon 
Their bravest warriors perish’d,—trees that bore 
The fruits they loved, but tended not;—remain, 
But have no answer for the numerous race, 


Gone with the summer breezes—with the leaves 
Of perish’d autumn ;--with the cloud that frowns 
This moment in the heavens, and, ere the night, 
Buried within the grasp of hurrying winds, 
And speeding to the ocean. 

Wandering still,— 
That sterile and most melancholy life,— 
They skirt the turbid streams of Arkansas, 
And hunt the buffalo to the rocky steeps 
Of Saladanha; and on lonely nooks, 
Ridge-barrens, build their little huts of clay, 
As frail as their own fortunes. Dreams, perchance, 
Restore the land they never more shall see; 
Or, in meet recompense bestow them tracts, 
More lovely—vast, unmeasured tracts, that lie 
Beyond those peaks, that, in the northern heavens, 

Rise blue and perilousnow. There, rich reserves, 

Console them in the future for the past; 
And with a Christian trust, the pagan deems 
His powerful gods will recompense his faith, 
And suffering, by a lot of blessedness, 
Most exquisite, as he has most endured. 
His forest fancy, not untaught to soar, 
Already, in his midnight vision sees, 
The fertile vallies ;—on his sight arise, 
Herds of the shadowy deer; and from the copse, 
Slow stealing, he beholds with joyful eye, 
The spirit-hunter, gliding towards his prey, 
In whose lithe form, and practiced art, he views 
Himself,—a noble image of his youth, 
That never more shall fail. 

We may not share 
His rapture; for if thus the might of change 
Mocks the great nation, sweeps them from the soil, 
Which bore but could not keep,—whatis’t with him, 
Who muses on their fate? Have these five years 
Wrought thus disastrously upon his strength, 
As upon theirs? What hath he done to build 
His better home? They perish’d as they knew 
How to destroy, alone, and not to save. 
What were his labors—deeds! What work of life,— 
The moral monument of the Christian’s toil,— 
Stands, to compel his memory after death, 
Among the vanishing tribes that, each in turn, 
Must follow in his footsteps? Cold, his ear 
Receives, and silent is the tongue that sought, 
For the vain answer. Unperforming still, 
He yet hath felt the mighty change that moves, 
Progressive, as the march of mournful hours, 
Still hurrying to the tomb. ’Tis on his cheek, 
No more the cheek of boyhood ;—in his eye, 
That laughs not with its wonted merriment ;— 
And in his secret heart! ’Tis over all, 
He sees and feels ;—in all that he hath loved, 
And fain would love, and must remember, still. 
Those gray usurpers, Death and Change, have been 
Familiar in his household, and he stands, 
Of all that grew around his homely hearth, 
Alone,—the last !—and this hath made him now, 
An exile, better pleased with woods and streams, 
Wild ocean, and the rocks that vex his waves, 
Than, sitting in the city’s porch, to hear, 





The hurry and the thoughtless hum of trade. 
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The sun no longer beats with noon-day heat 

Upon the forest, and the evening bird, 
Short-wheeling through the air on whizzing wing, 
Counsels our flight with song. Another draught, 
And to these pleasant waters,—to the groves 

That shelter’d,—to the gentle breeze that soothed, 
Even as a breath from heaven,—to all sweet sights, 
Melodious sounds and murmurs, that arise 

To cheer the sadden’d spirit at its need ;— 

Be thanks and blessing ;—gratitude, o’er all, 

To God in the highest! He it is who guides 

The erring footsteps; prompts the woodman’s heart 
To kindly office; shelters from the sun ; 

Withholds the storm; and with his leaves and flow’rs, 
Sweet, freshening streams, and ministry of birds, 
Sustains, and succors, and invigorates ;— 

To Him the praise and homage,—Him, o’er all! 





ANNIHILATION. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NiGHT. 


—*Sleep hath its own world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality ; 

And dreams, in their development, have breath, 

And tears and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 

[ByrRon. 
Tue analysis of the dreaming faculty has ne- 

ver yet been made. The nearest approach to it 
is in our own time, and by the Doctors of Phren- 
ology. The plurality of the mental attributes, 
and their partial independence, one of the other, 
suggests the most plausible solution of the mys- 
tery,—yet, even with this,—probably in conse- 
quence of the infancy of the science,—there are 
some difficulties which have not yet been over- 
come. Many of our dreams possess that cohe- 
rence, proportion and mutual relation of parts, 
which will scarcely suffer us to suppose a single 
mental faculty to be in abeyance ;—and whether 
there can be a sleep of the body, while the whole 
mind is aroused and in a high state of activity, 
and even excitement, is a question of very great 
difficulty. The sleep of the senses may be com- 
plete, we take for granted, while the mind is 
working in its mighty store-house. The eye 
shut, the ear closed, the tongue sealed, the taste 
incapable, and the nerves of touch locked up in 
the fast embrace of unconsciousness ; yet mem- 
ory, and thought, fancy, imagination, causality 
and comparison, may all go on without their 
agency. This is very sure ;—and would con- 
duct us to many wonderful subjects of specula- 
tion, but that we have no time for them in this 
place. My purpose now is simply to relate a 
vision of my own;—one of those wild, strange, 
foreign fancies, which, sometimes, so employ and 
people our slumbers,—coherent, seemingly, in 


all its connections, yet as utterly remote, as can | 
well be imagined, from the topics of daily expe- | 


rience and customary reflection. 

We usually suppose that our dreams by night 
have had their origin in the business, the events, 
or the conversation of the day. This had not. 





— —- 





was totally unoccupied with books of any kind,— 
with the ancients or with the days of chivalry. 
The day was a cool, bracing one, and I had sal- 
lied out into the woods with my gun. I had 
spent the whole morning, until late dinner, in 
these rambles; had eaten moderately on my re- 
turn; and enjoyed moderate exercise during the 
afternoon, by stumping about farm-yard and 
stable. 1 returned at a customary hour, between 
nine and ten, with a mind as little excited or in- 
terested by the exercises or thoughts of the day, 
as possible. Certainly, as far as J can conceive, 
there was no possible sympathy, between any 
thing I had that day read, seen, thought, or 
been,—or for days before,—and that which trou- 
bled me that night in vision. 





I had been probably asleep two hours, when 

I was awakened, I know not how or why—for 

the circumstaiice was unusual,—with some op- 

pressive mental sensations. I was conscious 

that | had been dreaming,—-that I had seen a 

crowd of persons, either in long procession, or 

engaged in some great state ceremonial. But 

of the particulars, the place, the parties, the pur- 

pose, or the periud, I had not the most distant 

recollection. I was conscious, however, of an 

excited pulse, and a restless feeling, that made 

me fancy for a moment that had fever. I rose, 

threw on my robe de chambre, and went to the 

window. ‘I'he moon was in her meridian; the 

whole landscape flickered with the light, sil- 

very fleece which she cast before her pathway ; 
and the brightest diamond-like flashes glinted 

momently from the glossy surface of the orange 
leaves beneath my eye, as her beamy shatts 
penetrated their dark and green recesses. There 
was nothing in the scene before me that was not 
pure, and soft, and beautiful;—nothing, which, 
by the most remote connection, could possibly 
suggest an idea of darkness or of terror. | 
gazed upon the scene for a few moments only. 
The night was cold, and a sudden shivering 
chillness which it sent through my frame, coun- 
selled me to get back to bed with all possible 
despatch. I did so; but was not successful in 
wooing the return of those slumbers which had 
been so unusually banished. I lay for more 
than an hour, tossing and dissatisfied, with ye 
thoughts flitting from subject to subject with all 
the caprice of April insects. When I slept, | 
Was again conscious of a crowd. Numerous 
objects, but all confused, passed before my eyes. 
Troops of glimmering forms occupied the can- 
vas; one succeeding to the other, without indi- 
viduality, or distinct feature; but 1 could see 
bright flashes, as of armour, from their persons ; 
and, occasionally, a jewel of unusual splendor, 
or a plume of peculiar length and beauty, shone 
above the rest, leading me to the conviction that 
what I beheld was the stately march of some 
numerous and well-appointed army. But there 
were none of the signs of battle. The move- 
ments were all slow and regular. There was 
nothing of hurry—no strife ;—and the spectacle 
passed on with a measured pomp, as if it be- 
longed to some sad and gloomy rite, which, tho’ 
requiring splendor, was yet not the less due to 
some painful and aflecting necessity. 





if Lremember rightly, my mind, on this occasion, 


At length, the crowd disappeared from the 
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scene; and, in place of it, I beheld the interior 
of a vast and magnificent hall, most like the in- 
terior of some lofty cathedral. The style was 
Gothic—dark, but richly wrought; and the poin- 
ted arches, and elaborate carving and decora- 
tion of architrave and ceiling, gave me the idea 
of one of those wondrous specimens of Moorish 
art, which it would be equal waste of time, and 
presumption, in our day, to undertake. The 


apartment was surrounded by a double row of 


columns ;—slender shafts which rose some twen- 
ty feet high, then, gradually dilating into bulk,--- 
which was lessened of all appearance of weight 
by the exquisite finish and elaborateness of its 
workmanship,—extended their arms so as to 
unite in arches of the most airy lightness and 
beauty. These, almost insensibly rising to a 
centre, sustained an immense circular dome, 
which spanned the scene above with a dim and 


doubtful hue, which sufficiently informed me of 


its immense height. Nothing could exceed the 
flowery beauty of the architecture on every side. 
To describe it would be impossible. A thou- 
sand elaborate points, like so many icicles, seem- 
ed to depend from each of the arches; to fringe 
the several entrances and windows; to hang 
from every beam and rafter; and, over all, to 
cast an aspect so perfectly wrial, as to make me 
doubtful at moments whether the immense space 
which J saw them span, and the massive ceiling 
which they evidently were intended to sustain, 
were not in fact so many vines and flowers, la- 
vishly accumulated and fantastically arranged 
in the open air, so as to produce a faint imita- 
tion of architectural weight, majesty and mag- 
nificence. An immense door, just in front of me, 
stood wide, and my eye followed, where it led, 
through a long range of other openings, like it- 
self, which seemed to conduct into other, far 
apartments, until the dim perspective was clos- 
ed, not because of the termination of the pros- 
pect, but because of the inability of sight farther 
to pursue it. Each of these doors was richly 
wrought like the rest of the interior. Vines and 
flowers, stars, wreaths, circles, and innumerable 
forms beside, all symmetrically arranged to pro- 
duce an equal correspondence of figure to figure, 
covered each massive entablature ; while, in oc- 
casional niches, wherever double columns ap- 
peared, were figures; some of knights in ar- 
mour, others of holy men; some of these were 
in kneeling, some in sitting postures; but the 
greater number stood erect as in life, and, but 
for the hue of the marble in which they were 
wrought, they would have seemed like life also. 
Around the apartment which I have been des- 
cribing, were double aisles, formed by columns 
corresponding in size and workmanship with 
those which sustained the dome. These were 
deep, sepulchral, but withal very lovely and at- 
tractive places ;—retreats of shade, and silence, 
and solemn beauty,—-where the heart which had 
been wounded by the world’s strifes, might well 
rejoice to remain,—and where the form, wan- 
dering lonely among the long shadows of pillar 
and of statue, might still maintain, though un- 
consciously, the noble and erect height of one 
who moves with a feeling of pure intent and 
high design forever working in his soul. 

It would be very idle for me to endeavor to 
Vou. I. 








convey to one, not a spectator of so vast and 
magnificent a region, any idea of that singular 
and strange splendor, which seemed to force the 
most grand and ennobling desires and 7 peta 
upon my imagination; but so wenderful and 
all-absorbing were the objects of architectural 
display which I had been employed in survey- 
ing, that I was utterly unconscious of the pro- 
gress of events, among certain human actors— 
if so | may be permitted to designate the crea- 
tures of my vision—who had, meanwhile, taken 
their places, in little groups, occupying some- 
thing less than one-fourth of the spacious apart- 
ment. While my eyes had been gradually lift- 
ed in contemplation of the thousand glorious ob- 


jects which gathered around me and above, a 


spectacle of no little interest had taken place be- 
low. This had been evidently some time in 
progress, before I became aware of the presence 
of any human visage beside my own. A stir, a 
faint murmur, as it were, of applauding voices, 
assailed my ears, and first persuaded me to turn 
my eyes upon the tesselated pavement of the 
hall. If the mere splendor of the building itself 
was productive of so much wouder in my sight, 
what can I say, or how describe, the scene that 
now commanded its superior attention? There 
was the pomp of courts, the ea of majesty, 
the glory of armour, and the beauty of aristo- 
cratic beauty, all gathered together in imperial 
attractiveness. I could see groups of noble per- 
sons, clad in knightly armour, sable and white, 
with a profusion of gold and jewels, rich scarfs 
and lofty plumes. Other groups presented me 
with a most imposing vision of that gorgeous 
church, whose mitred prelates controlled the ac- 
tion of mightiest princes, and commanded, for 
good or evil, the destinies of contending nations. 
There were priests clad in flowing garments, 
courtiers in silk, and noble dames of houses 
which had swayed in courts from immemorial 
time ; whose flowing trains were borne by dam- 
sels and pages, lovely enough, and richly enough 
arrayed, to be apt ministers in the very courts 
of Cupid himself. A chair of purple, elevated 
upon a dais about five feet above the level of 
the crowd, was filled by one who was evidently 
the sovereign of the country. He was very rich- 
ly habited ;—and, if the crown and sceptre had 
been wanting, there was still a look of habitual 
command in his countenance, and an air of easy 
majesty in his actions, to leave me in little doubt 
of his superiority to all the rest. His cheeks, 
however, were thin and pale,—his person was 
meagre,—and the very intense brightness which 
shone from his eyes, contributed to increase the 
appearance of ill health which was indicated by 
all his features. Behind his chair stood one 
who was evidently a favorite and influential 
counsellor. He was dressed magnificently, with 
a greater profusion of jewels than most others, 
and at intervals he bent over to the ear of the 
king, and whispered in his ears, with a degree 
of familiarity, which, though evidently not un- 
pleasing to the sovereign, yet. I could see, was 
of very different effect upon most others in the 
assembly. The costume of the place was that 
of the English in the period of the Norman 
sway, and just before the Saxons had succeeded 
in regaining some portion of those indulgences 
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of freedom which finally paved the way for their 
amalgamation with the conquerors: yet I felt 
that there was some confusion in this respect. 
Some of the habits worn were decidedly Span- 
ish, and, seemingly, of a later period of time ; 
but as these were mixed up with others which 
bore conclusive proofs of the presence of the 
wearers in the wars of the crusades, it was not 
improbable that they had been picked up by an 
admixture and free communion of these parties 
with knights of Spain, whom they had encoun- 
tered in the Holy Land. 
But I was not permitted to waste much reflec- 
tion in resolving so obscure a matter; nor, in- 
deed, was I suffered to bestow any but the slight- 
est attention upon an object so subordinate as 
that of dress. The scene was evidently no mere 
spectacle. Important interests were in exer- 
cise ; and the action of a very vivid drama was 
now about to open upon me. I was called from 
the scrutiny in which my eyes had been engaged, 
by the sudden blast of atrumpet. Tsay “blast,” 
though the sounds were very faint, as if subdued 
and faltering by reason of the distance. But, 
though faint, the tone and character of the in- 
strument employed to produce the sound, could 
not well be mistaken, as, certainly, in those days, 
it could scarcely have been imitated. A bustle 
ensued in the assembly. The crowd seemed to 
divide before an outer door, and those more dis- 
tant bent forward, and exhibited an intense anx- 
iety while looking in this direction. They did 
not wait long in suspense. A sudden waving 
of plumes followed, and one entered, of princely 
form, and nobly dressed in chain armour. This, 
though painted or stained thoroughly black, yet 
threw out a glossy lustre of inconceivable bright- 
ness. Upon his Seana a scarf of the most deli- 
cate blue was seen floating. A cap of velvet, 
with a double loop in front bearing a very large 
brilliant, from which rose a bunch of sable 
plumes, was discarded from his brows the mo- 
ment he entered within the royal presence. 
This he did with a bold and rather rapid step, as 
if a natural spirit of fearlessness within his bo- 
som, had been stimulated and heightened by a 
consciousness of wrong and a just feeling of in- 
dignation. His face was scarcely less noble than 
his form and manner; but it was marked by an- 
gry passions,—red and swollen;—and, as he 
pressed forward to the foot of the throne, he cast 
fierce glances around him, on either hand, among 
the crowd, as if seeking foran enemy. In spite 
of this jealousness of movement, and the seem- 
ing absence either of restraint or compulsion up- 
on the progress of the stranger, I now perceiv- 
ed, however, that he was followed by a strong 
guard of pikemen, who closed upon his course 
behind, and evidently stood ready and watchful 
to prevent any departure of the person whose 
entrance seemed so entirely the result of his own 
resolution. As he approached the tbrone, the 
several groups gave way before it, and he stood 
with unobstructed vision immediately in the pre- 
sence of the monarch. He stood erect for a sin- 
gle instant, with an unsubdued and almost 
haughty manner, while a low buz, a murmur, as 
I fancied, of dissatisfaction and indignation, rose 
from the most distant parts of the hall. The 


ed; and there was a lively play of expression 
upon his lips, which led me to believe that he 
was about to give utterance to his anger; but, 
at this moment, the stranger sank upon his 
knee, and bending his head with a studied hu- 
mility of prostration, low to the earth, disarmed, 
if it had been entertained, the indignation of the 
monarch. This done, he rose to his feet witha 
manly ease, and stood with a calm, martial erect- 
ness, as rigid as if cut from the inflexible rock. 
The king spoke, but the words were inaudible 
to my ears. There was a buz, and continued 
murmuring, from various parts of the assem- 
bly,—several voices following that of the sover- 
eign ;—but of these I could not understand a syl- 
lable. I could only judge of the character of 
what was said, by its evident and startling ef- 
fect upon the air and conduct of the stranger. 
His eyes followed the sounds from side to side of 
the hall, as they successively rose from this or 
that quarter, with a fearful, flashing energy, 
which, while it seemed to make them dilate, as 
if endangering the limits of their reddened sock- 
ets, had a like effect upon his limbs and mus- 
cles. His whole form seemed to rise and tower 
among the rest,—his arms were waved,—his 
clenched fist extended as if in threatening, to- 
wards individuals, and his whole appearance 
was that of a subject, who, having grown strong, 
had grown forgetful also, and whom too much 
power had rendered over-confident and _pre- 
sumptuous. 

The murmuring at length ceased. There was 
silence, and the eyes of the stranger were turn- 
ed fully upon the king. He had now somewhat 
recovered his composure; and after a_ brief 
pause, as if waiting rather that all the buz and 
confusion should end ere he began, than because 
of any unpreparedness for speech which might 
have affected himself,---he spoke, and it was 
with some surprise that I found myself able to 
note with sufficient distinctness every syllable 
which he uttered. 

“J am accused, your majesty, and of sucha 
crime !—the compassing your death! It is false. 
1 would swear, but it needs not any oath for 
this. Itis false. Let the accuser stand forth. 
Let me look upon him !” 

The lips of the king moved. The nobleman 
who stood behind his chair, and whom I con- 
ceived to be his favorite, bent down his ears to 
the monarch, then leaving him, disappeared be- 
hind one of the columns, whose slender shafts I 
could just distinguish at the remotest part of the 
long aisle before me. He had been gone but a 
few moments when he returned, followed by a 
person whose singular appearance will need, 
and perhaps deserve, a more especial descrip- 
tion. 

In that hall, in the presence of princes, and 
surrounded by knights and nobles, evidently the 
greatest in the land, the stranger, though seem- 
ingly neither knight nor noble, was one of the 
most lofty in his carriage, and most erect in his 
person. He was not only taller than the race 
of men in general, but he was obviously taller 
than any in that select circle by which he was 
surrounded. Nor did his features misbeseem 
his person. These were singularly noble. His 
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though that of a man who had probably seen 
and suffered under sixty winters, or even more, 
it still bere the traces of a beauty once remark- 
able. His eyes were of a mild blue, but very 
expressive ; and, beneath their rather thin gray 
brows, were intelligent with more than human 
benevolence. His forehead was very large and 
lofty. His hair was of the most silvery white- 
ness, but thick, and depending behind in numer- 
ous curls, whose silk-like fineness may be conjec- 
tured by the ease with which they floated up- 
ward under the slight current of air occasioned 
by his own movement. His complexion was of 
a pale, ashy whiteness, as if bleached by the 
winds; but this, though it evidently substracted 
from the fine and elevated expression of his no- 
bly-wrought features, imparted to them, at the 
same time, an air of antiquity which increased 
the veneration of the beholder. His costume 
ditfered in texture, stuff and habit, entirely from 
that which prevailed in the assembly. A loose 
white robe, which extended from his shoulders 
to the ground, and was bound about his middle 
by a plain belt of Spanish leather, with Jewish 
sandals to his feet, was his only dress ; but this 
was worn with such a familiar grace, ease and 
nobleness, as made its very simplicity majestical. 
It must net be supposed, when I speak of the 
erectness of his deportment, that there was any 
thing haughty, presuming or ostentatious in his 
entrée. On the contrary, no bearing could have 
been more unambitious or effortless. His dig- 
nity of air and iloftiness of carriage seemed ut- 
terly unavoidable, and the necessary result of 
that superior physical organization which made 
him tower above the rest in person, quite as 
much as he did in air and gesture. 

He advanced to the foot of the throne, sunk 
gracefully upon one knee, then, rising, stood 
unmoved, as if in waiting for the royal command 
to speak. His appearance seemed to fill the as- 
sembly with an eager curiosity ; and the hushed 
silence which prevailed for a moment among 
the crowd, at his appreach, was the natural tri- 
bute of awe which his presence seemed to in- 
spire. There was but one face alone among the 
spectators that wore any other expression than 
that of curiosity. This was that of him who 
had been accused. With the first appearance 
of the venerable sage,—for such I now esteem- 
ed him,—I had instinctively addressed my eyes 
to the countenance of this nobleman. I could 
easily distinguish that his lips were compressed 
as if by sudden and great eflort, while over his 
usually florid features, passed a sudden pale- 
ness, which seemed te me to betray such an 
emotion as would naturally belong to a con- 
sciousness of guilt. 

“Behold thy accuser !” exclaimed the king. 

“He! the book-worn—the dreamer—the mad- 
man!’ was the scarcely respectful exclamation 
of the accused ; “surely, your majesty will not 
hearken to the visions of this star-gazer. He is 
distraught,—he is a lunatic.” 

Here some words fell from the favorite, who 
stood behind the chair of the monarch, and the 
latter then addressed the accused; but what he 
said was in such faint tones, that I could distin- 
guish nothing. The import of it could be rea- 
dily divined, however, by the answer of the sup- 
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posed criminal. “Truth, your majesty! It is 
all falsehood, a foul and bitter falsehood, and I 
defy him to the proof.” 

The king turned to the venerable man, and 
then, for the first time, were the powerful tones 
of his strong and silvery voice, heard in that as- 
sembly. Itelt a cold thrill throughout all my 
veins, as I heard it. 

“My life is sworn to the truth, sire,—I can 
speak no other language. That I have spoken 
the truth only of this unhappy gentleman, | in- 
voke the attestation of the Deity. I have had 
his sacred volume brought into this presence. 
You shall know what I believe by what I swear.” 

He made a sign, while he spoke, to a little 
girl whom Lhad not seen before, but who had 
evidently followed him into the assembly. She 
now approached, bearing one of those finely illu- 
minated volumes of the early press, which are 
now worth their weight in money. I readily 
conjectured the characters to be Greek, and the 
work, from the use to which it was applied, to 
be the Holy Bible. He took it reverently from 
the child, placed it deliberately upon one of the 
steps leading to the throne, then knelt before it, 
with his venerable head bowed to the very floor. 
He thus remained a moment, then, without ri- 
sing from his knees, placed one hand upon the 
volume, raised the other to heaven, and with a 
solemn, deep voice, called upon God “to witness 
that what he spoke was truth, spoken in no mal- 
ice or with evil intent, and only to prevent the 
evil doer from the prosecution of his criminal 
designs.” In this posture he proceeded to de- 
clare, that “the accused had applied to him for 
a potent poison, which should have the effect of 
usurping life slowly, and without producing any 
of those startling effects upon the frame, as to 
induce a suspicion of such criminal practice.” 
He further declared that “the accused had invi- 
ted him, under certain temptations, not unac- 
companied by threats, to become one of a party 
to his designs, the victim of which was to be his 
majesty then sitting upon the throne.” 

Such was the tenor of the asseverations which 
he made, fortified by numerous details, all tend- 
ing strongly to confirm the truth of his accusa- 
tions. There was something so noble in this 
man’s action, so deliberate, so impressive, so 
simple, yet so grand,—and the particulars which 
he gave were all so natural, so well put togeth- 
er, and, as it seemed, so confirmatory of other 
circumstances which had suggested occasion of 
suspicion before, in reference to the accused par- 
ty,—that all around, as well as myself, were 
fully impressed with the most perfect conviction 
that his accusation was true. This conviction 
was apparent in every countenance; and while 
I could perceive an increased severity and sad- 
ness in the features of the king, I fancied that I 
saw a smile of triumph and exultation in that of 
the favorite who stood behind him, and whose 
eyes were keenly fixed upon the face of the ac- 
cused nobleman. But the latter seemed rather 
angered than daunted by what he saw and 
heard. With half choking utterance, he gave 
the lie to the accuser; he denounced him as an 
impostor,—as one who, himself, was tampering 
with the life of his majesty, while pretending to 
minister to his ailments ; and scerniully ridiculed 
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the idea of any faith heey given to “the state- | 
ments, even upon oath, of one, who, he alleged, 
was an unbeliever and aJew. Then n, as if to 
crown his defence with aseal no less impressive 
than that of his accuser, he advanced to the sa- 
cred volume, and, kneeling, impressed his lips 
upon it, while he imprecated upon himself, if he 
spoke not the truth, the thunders and the utmost 
wrath of heaven! 

His accuser heard the terrible invocation, 
with a look of horror, and uplifted hands. The 
words fell almost unconsciously from his lips at 
the same time,— 

“God have mercy upon your soul, my lord, 
for you have spoken a most awful perjury !” 

‘he king looked bewildered, the favorite be- 
hind him dissatisfied, and the audience almost 
stunned in their incertitude and confusion. The 
eyes of all now fluctuated between the accuser 
and the accused. They stood but a few paces 
separate. The former looked sorrowful but 
calm. The little girl who had brought the Bi- 
ble, stood before him, and one of his hands rest- 
ed upon her head. It struck me that her fea- 
tures singularly resembled his own. She looked 
half frightened ; her eyes watching the person 
of the accused with a suspicious and timorous 
expression. Some conversation, which | did 
not hear, now passed between the king and two 
of his counsellors, including the favorite ; ; and 
the former again addressed the accuser. The 

urport of his speech, which I could not hear, | 
inferred from the answer: 

“! have no witness of my truth but God, your 

majesty ; and it is not for vain man to prescribe 
to him, when and how his testimony shall be 
given. In bringing this accusation, my purpose 
was not the destruction of the criminal, but the 
safety of my sovereign; and I am the more hap- 
py that no conviction can now follow my accu- 
sation, as, from the dreadful oath which the 
prince has but just taken, he were in no pre- 
paredness for death. Let him live! It is enough 
for me that your majesty is safe for the present, 
and warned Senin ait future danger from this 
source.” 

“But not enough for me!” cried the accused, 
breaking inimpetuously. “If this Jewish sorce- 
rer hath no better proof than his own false 
tongue, I demand from your majesty the wager 
of battle. I, too, call upon God and the blessed 
Jesus, in testimony of my innocence. He hath 
slandered me, and I will refute the slander with 
his blood. I claim the trial, sire, according to 
the laws and custom of this realm.” 

“It cannot be denied !” was the exclamation of 
several of the nobles. The favorite looked grave 
and troubled. The eyes of the king were fixed 
upon the venerable accuser. His lips moved. 
The latter answered as follows: 

“Tam not a man of blood, your majesty. Car- 
nal weapons have long been discarded from 
these arms.’ 

“He has the privilege of a substitute, your 
majesty!’ was the exulting reply of the ac- 
cused. 

“And of what avail to me,” returned the ac- 
cuser, “would be the employ ment on my behalf 

of the brute valor of the hireling who sells for 


bable peril of his safety. ‘Little word be | his 
skill in my service, and idly shown in combat 
with one of the greatest warriors of the realm.” 
“Ah, sorcerer! thou fearest!” cried the ac- 
cused, with a voice and look of triumphant ex- 
ultation. “But if thy cause be truth, what hast 
thou to fear? The stars which thou worship- 
pest, will do battle in thy behalf.” 

“Methinks!” said the favorite, who now ad- 
vanced from behind the chair of the king; “me- 
thinks thou hast too little reliance on the will 
and power of God to assist thee in this matter. 
Itis for him to make even the meanest, in the 
ranks of war, do successful battle with the best.” 
“Ah, my lord, this I well know. I doubt not 
the power of God to do even more than this, if 
so be such becomes his will; but I have been 
taught by the religion which I believe, to tempt 
not the Lord my God !—and I do not think that 
we may always command his manifestations by 
such vain and uncertain issues as these. I be- 
lieve not that truth is sure to follow the wager of 
battle, nor will I ask the aid of any hireling 
sword to avouch for mine.” 

“It need be no hireling sword, old man! The 
brave and the noble love to seek for adventure 
in the paths of danger; and, mayhap, there shall 
be some one, at least, in this assembly, noble as 
him thou accusest, and not less valiant with his 
weapon, who shall be willing to do battle in thy 
cause !” 

“Thyself!” cried the accused impetuously, 
and turning a fiery glance upon the speaker,—a 
glance, in whose expression, I fancied I discov- 
ered a far greater degree of bitterness and hate, 
than in that which he had shown while address- 
ing his accuser. “It is thyself that would do 
this battle? Ha!—Thou art he, then, equally 
noble and not less brave, art thou? Be it so! 
It will rejoice me no less, perchance, than it will 
this foul-mouthed sorcerer, if thou wilt, indeed, 
venture thy body in his quarrel. But I know 
thee better—thou durst not!” 

“Choose me for thy champion, old man!”— 
again spoke the favorite, with an effort of diff- 
cult calmness. “I will take up thy cause.” 

“Not so!” exclaimed the king vehemently, but 
feebly, half rising from his seat, and addressing 
himself to the favorite. “Thou shalt not. I com- 
mand thee not!” 

These were the only words of the monarch 
which were audible to me, though he spoke ma- 
ny more. When he became silent, the favorite 
then bowed with a profound deference and again 
sunk behind the chair. A scornful smile passed 
over the lips of the accused, and he looked with 
a bitter intelligence round him, upon a little 
group who stood behind him, and who seemed 
to be his particular friends and supporters. 
When his eyes were again turned towards the 
royal presence, mine followed them, and I then 
saw, though for a single instant only, a move- 
ment of the uplifted hand of the favorite, made 
above the head of the king, and apparently ad- 
dressed to the accused. After this movement, 
the favorite drew the glove from his right hand, 
and flung it with a significant action to the floor 
behind him. Upon seeing this, the accused 
whispered a page who stood in waiting, and who 
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sight. A few moments after, I saw him approach 
the spot where the glove had fallen, pick it up 
hurriedly, and conceal it in his bosom. All this 
by-play, though apparent enough to many in 
the assembly, was evidently unseen and unsus- 
pected by the king. I inferred the rank luxu- 
riance of the practice of chivalry in that region, 
from the nicety with which this affair was con- 
ducted, and the forbearance of all those who 


had seen its progress, to make any exposure of 


it They seemed to regard themselves as par- 
ticipants of a secret, to betray which would, in 
the case of each, be a violation of his individual 
honor. 

But the affair was not destined thus to termin- 
ate. While this episode was going on,—and it 
occupied but very few moments,—the venerable 
sage who was the accuser resumed the subject, 
in manner as follows: 

“Il am aware, your majesty, that by the laws 
and practice of your realm, the wager of battle 
is one that may be freely challenged by any one 
accused of treason, or other crime affecting the 
state, against whom there shall be no better wit- 
ness than him who is the accuser. It is not the 
fear of danger, your majesty, which makes me 
reluctant to engage in this conflict; it is the 
fear of doing wrong. I believe not that the truth 
is always, or even frequently, deducible, from 
such a trial; and, though the issues of battle are 
always in the hands of the Lord,—though the 
race be not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,—yet, am I unwilling that the cause of 
truth should be wantonly staked upon so uncer- 
tain a mode of judgment. Nay, I do confess that 
Iregard it as an unholy invocation of the God 
of peace, to bear witness in a strife which from 
his inmost nature he abhors, as brutal in the last 
degree, and grossly at war with his most hu- 
mane will and divine ordinances.” 

“Tam grieved to hear you speak thus, old 
man ;” said one who now advanced, and who, 
from his garments, appeared to be very high in 
authority and the church. “What thou sayest 
is a direct censure upon Holy Church, which 
has frequently called in the assistance of earthly 
force, and human arms, to put down the infidel, 
to crush the wrong-doer, and to restore that 
peace, which can only owe her successful exist- 
ence, to the control and constant presence of a 
just readiness for war. Methinks, thou art scarce 
sufficiently reverent in this thy bold opinion.” 

“Holy father, 1 mean not offence. 1 doubt not 
that war, in the short sight of human wisdom, 
has procured peace, and produced its benefits ;— 
I believe that God has given us strength for bat- 
tle, and wisdom to pursue it with success, as, in 
the progress of human recklessness, it may be 
sometimes necessary for the safety of the inno- 
cent, and the protection of those who are them- 
selves unwilling todo harm; butlam unwilling 


to believe that immortal principles, the truth of 


man, and the value of his assurances, are to de- 
pend upon the weight of his blows or the skill 
with which he can wield his weapon; for this 
would make the strong and brutal soldier, the 
sole arbiter of truth and wisdom and all moral 
government.” 

We need not pursue the argument, which has 
long since been decided, though with only par- 
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tial avail, by the Christian and the philosopher : 
but, however ingenious, or true, or eloquent, was 
the venerable speaker on the present occasion, it 
was evident even to himself, after a little while, 
that his arguments were lost upon that assem- 
bly; and the effect of bis reluctance was simply 
to occasion a falling off from him of the favora- 
ble opinions of many, and a more confirmed 
scepticism on the subject of his accusations, by 
those who disbelieved before. He, himself, soon 
saw, in the increasing warmth of those who op- 
posed him, and in the general coldness of tone 
which now appeared to influence the assembly, 
toward him, that he was only exposing his vera- 
city to suspicion; and he yielded, with a proper 
wisdom, to the current. 

“And what, may it please your majesty, if I 
decline this ordeal ?” 

“Death !” was the reply of more than one stern 
voice in the assembly,—‘“Death by fire, by the 
burning pincers, by the torture of the rack !” 

A shudder passed visibly over the frame of the 
venerable man: but he replied calmly. 

“Lite is aduty! Life is precious !’—He look- 
ed down as he spoke upon the lovely little girl, 
who had now resumed the Bible which she had 
brought, and stood in silence, but with eyes full 
of tears, before him. His hands rested upon her 
shoulders with a paternal grasp. 

“Do you demand a champion?” was the in- 
quiry of the king, repeated audibly by the fa- 
vorite. 

“No, sire! If battle must be done in my be- 
half, I, alone, must encounter it.” 

“You!” exclaimed the favorite. 

“Ay, my lord! none other than myself!” 

A murmur of ridicule passed through the as- 
sembly. The accused laughed outright. The 
venerable man seemed, by what he next said, to 
answer this ridicule. 

“This murmur of surprise and ridicule is, of 
itself, a sufficient commentary upon the trial of 
truth by wager of battle. It seems to all little 
less than madness, that a feeble old man, like 
myself, should dare to encounter with the most 
valiant and approved warrior in the kingdom ; 
and yet, if it be true that God makes himself 
manifest in the issue, what matters it whether L 
be old or young, strong or weak, skilled or igno- 
rant in arms? The feeblest rush, if this be true, 
were mighty against the mail-clad bosom of the 
bravest warrior. I will meet this bold criminal, 
with your majesty’s pleasure, and do the battle 
in my own person which is forced upon me. But 
I know not the use of lance, or sword, or battle- 
axe. These weapons are foreign to my hands, 
and I trust it is not expected that I shall employ 
them. Is it permitted me to use such weapons 
as my own skill or understanding may invent, 
and [| may think proper to employ 2?” 

“No evil arts, old man!” exclaimed the church- 
man who had before spoken, anticipating the 
answer of the monarch;—“No sorcery, no 
charms, no spells,—no accursed arts of satan. I 
warn thee. If thou art found guilty of arts like 
these, thou shalt surely perish by fire.” 

“None of these shall I employ, holy father. 
My arts shall be those only, the principles of 
which I shall proclaim to thyself—or to any no- 
ble gentleman of the king’s household. My 
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weapons shall be those, only, which a human 
intelligence may prepare; they belong to the 
studies which | pursue,—to the same studies, 
and to the same wisdom, which have enabled 
me to arrive at truths, which thou thyself hast 
acknowledged ; and which, until now, were hid- 
den from the experience of men. Shall it be 
considered unreasonable that l employ weapons 
which I have practised, when my enemy uses 
those in which he is renowned? He is famous 
with sword, and spear, and axe. I am famous in 
none of these ; but I have fame and strength of 
another kind, and with other weapons; and 
these, I trust, it will be permitted me to employ 
in my own defence, against those which my ene- 
my hath found effectual in securing those con- 
quests which have ever attended his conflicts 
with the foe !” 

Some discussion followed this novel demand, 
which was stoutly resisted by the friends of the 
accused. They said: 

“The weapons for knightly encounter had 
long since been known and understood. These 
were sword and spear and battle-axe.” 

“But I am no knight,” replied the venerable 
man; “and as it is permitted to the citizen to do 
battle with the staffand cudgel, which are his 
wonted weapons, so may it be permitted to me 
to make use of those which are natural to my 
strength, my genius and my place.” 

Some demur followed from the priest who had 
before spoken ; but he was answered, and, as it 
appeared in the sequel, conclusively answered 
by the sage, with a scriptural quotation, so ap- 
plicable to the case at issue, and of such author- 
ity, that a murmur of assent from the assembly 
anticipated the final decision of the king. 

“Holy father ;” replied the accuser, “the sa- 
cred volume in my hands should be your guide, 
as I have resolved that it shall be mine. That 
the weapons employed by the combatants shall 
be such only as they are used to, is here written, 
by the prophet of God, and are such as seem to 
have met the most decisive sanction of God 
himself!” 

This said, he opened the holy volume at that 
part which describes the duel between David 
and Goliath. “Goliath,” he said, “was a Philis- 
tine knight, who came into battle with the pano- 
ply, the arms, and the insignia of his order. Da- 
vid, a shepherd, armed himself with the usual 
weapons of the shepherd—the staff, the sling, 
and the stone. He even rejected the armour 
with which Saul would have arrayed him for 
the combat. The reproach of the Philistine 
knight, comprises the objection which is offered 
here :—‘am I a dog,’ said Goliath, ‘that thou co- 
mest to me with staves ? ” 

When the venerable sage had spoken these 
words, he paused, as if to give time for them to 
have their full impression upon his hearers. He 
then resumed : 

“The answer of David shall be mine, O king! 
‘And all this assembly shall know that the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear; for the battle 
is the Lord’s; and he will give you into our 
hands ;—such were his words, and such are my 
words also. God will deliver me from the rage 
of mine enemy; and though my weapons shall 





yet will I smite him through all his panoply, and 
in spite of his sword and spear.” 

e looked round with a momentary kindling 
of the eye, and met the savage glance of the 
accused, whose features, even then, spoke the 
rage, and the hate, and all the fury of battle, 
without its blows. A sad expression passed over 
the countenance of the sage the moment that he 
surveyed this expression. 

“Yet, oh! king, would I be spared this trial! 
My heart loves not strife! My soul shrinks in 
horror from the spilling of human blood. Re- 
quire not this last proof at my hands. Suffer 
me to keep my conscience white, and clean of 
this sacrifice. Let this unhappy man live; for 
so surely as we strive in strength together, so 
surely must he perish !” 

“Now this passeth all belief, as it passeth all 
human endurance!” exclaimed the accused, with 
irrepressible indignation. “I claim the combat, 
oh, king! on any conditions, that I may quell 
the spirit of Rie: Mon which fills the breast of 
this impostor. Let him come armed as he will, 
with whatever weapon he may; even though 
they be, as I suspect, the weapons furnished out 
of acunning sorcery, by the devil whom he 
serves. ‘The Holy Cross which I wear shall be 
my talisman; and the good sword, buckled to 
my thigh by the holiest prince of Christendom, 
cannot fail against the devil and all his works. 
I demand the combat!” 

He threw down his glove as he spake, and cu- 
rious, indeed, was the sight, to behold that young 
girl go forth at the bidding of the venerable 
man before whom she stood, and whom she 
seemed to serve, stoop gracefully and gather it 
up from the floor. With timid looks, but even 
steps, she bore it to the sage, who placed it with- 
in his bosom. A deep grief, however, over- 
spread his countenance, and though he complied 
with the usage of knighthood in this respect, yet 
there was nothing of the buoyant zeal, and the 
audacious spirit of the knight upon his counte- 
nance, or in his action. On the contrary, his 
face was the image of a deep sorrow. It was 
not fear of danger that filled his mind. Even 
his enemy, who beheld the expression of his 
features, had no such notion. But he shrunk 
from the violence, the crime, the awful necessity 
of shedding blood, and usurping the sole rule 
and sovereignty of life. 

“Be ye ready for the combat within three 
days!” spoke the king, and a herald repeated 
the words after him. 

“J submit;” said the aged man. “I trust in 
the mercy of God to prepare me against the tri- 
al, and to forgive me for its consequences.” 

But the accused struck his hand against the 
handle of his weapon, until the steel rung in the 
iron scabbard, and exclaimed, while a smile of 
confident exultation overspread his face, ‘“Rea- 
dy, aye, ready !’—and this, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was the motto written upon his crest. 





At this period, the objects seemed to melt into 
a confused mass before my sight. Individuals 
disappeared, all distinct motion vanished, and 
the hues and colours of the scene settled down 
into one general unbroken aspect of brown va- 





be even less warlike than those of the shepherd, 


cancy. But, after a brief interval, the back- 
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ground was agitated. The dusky blank of the 
scene was relieved by the imperiect tracery of 
forms; and, after a little farther lapse, the out- 
lines of one or more persons, in action, began to 
appear upon my sight. I was no longer in the 
spacious and magnificent hall which had been 
the scene of all the previous performance ; but 
ina small and dimly lighted chamber, the con- 
tents of which were scarcely less surprising. 
The apartment seemed to unite the purposes of 
a study and a laboratory of art. The wails were 
surrounded by massive cases, in which were nu- 
merous books of immense size, the huge tri- 
umphs of the black-letter press; most of them 
folios, and all fastened with heavy clasps, some 
of brass and others of silver. Mapsand globes 
filled the intervals, and frames of ebony hung 
suspended in other places, bearing the signs of 
the zodiac, and characters of strange form, 
which seemed to intimate, on the part of the 
possessor, the pursuit of the seductive science of 
astrology. A small furnace, the coals of which 
were even then ignited, occupied the farthest 
corner of the chamber, near which stood a table 
literally covered with retorts and receivers, cy- 
linders, guaging glasses, and other utensils be- 
longing to the analytic province of chymistry. 
The old man, already described as the accuser 
in the previous scene, with the young girl his 
companion, were the only two persons in the 
apartment. But, a moment after I made these 
discoveries, an inner door was thrown open, and 
a stranger entered, closely muffled up in a cloak 
of sable. This he threw aside, and I then dis- 
covered in him the person who, standing behind 
the chair of the monarch, had appeared to be 
his favorite and chief counsellor throughout the 
proceedings. He motioned the old man, who, 
as if comprehending his desire, despatched the 
damself from the apartment. The stranger, 
then, somewhat abruptly, began the conference 
in the following manner: 

“Why did you not choose me for your cham- 
pion? You had the right.” 

“True, my lord ; but why should I expose you 
to the danger of contending with one of the bra- 
vest warriors, confessed, in all the realm ?” 

“He is brave, but I fear him not. I have my 
renown also; and there is a superior strength 
in his arm, who fights against guilt, and in be- 
half of innocence, which would have more than 
made up any difference of skill between us; 
which yet I do not believe to exist. But it is 
not yet too late. You can choose your cham- 
pion at the last moment.” 

“My choice is made, my lord. If the fight 
must be fought,—if there is no excuse, no es- 
cape,—I alone must meet the enemy whom I 
have provoked and denounced.” 

“Alas! old man, why will you be thus obsti- 
nate? What weapon can you use,—what hope 
can you have, in your feeble years, and unprac- 
tised arms, to meet with so powerful a foe. He 
will slay you at the first encounter.” 

“And if he does, my lord, what matter? This 
was even now my thought before you entered. 
I have but few years to live, according to the 
common allotment. He hath many, and heaven 
knows, needs many to secure fit chances for re- 
pentance. It were horrible to my soul, to slay 


him in his sins. Better that I should die,—I fear 
not death,—than that he should be hurried be- 
fore the awful tribunal of heaven, with all the 
blackness of his soul upon him.” 

“Why, this is veriest madness, old man. Think 
you what worse will follow your submission? 
He will pursue his conspiracy ;—he will drag 
other and noble knights into his schemes ;—he 
will bring murder into our palaces;—he will 
spread desolation over these plains! If he slays 
you, or your champion, he disproves your accu- 
sation, and is thenceforth free ; and what comes 
of this, but that he pursues his designs with 
even more vigor and industry, and with so much 
more caution than before ? The suspicious eyes 
of the king upon him, will make him doubtful of 
future favor, and this must confirm his hostility ; 
while this escape which he will have in your 
overthrow, will prompt him to a watchful care, 
which will enable him to work secretly, and so, 
effectually! The hand of God is seen in the 
discovery which thine ears have made ;—shall 
his manifest purposes be set at naught ?” 

“No, my lord; as I said before, it is my pur- 
pose to meet the traitor in battle, even as the 
king has commanded.” 

“But, thyself?—why not a champion !—have 
I not declared to thee my readiness to do battle 
in thy behalf. Let the king know that thou hast 
chosen me thy champion, and even his personal 
love for me cannot avail to set aside thy choice. 
He dare not deny thee thy election.” 

“] thank thee, my lord, but it must not be.” 

“Methinks there is some touch of insanity 
about thee, old man, in spite of all thy wisdom. 
This ruffian warrior will hurl thee to the earth 
with the first thrust of his heavy lance ; or smite 
thee to death with a single stroke of his axe or 
sword !” 

“Hear me, my lord, and have no fear! Thou 
know’st not the terrible powers which I possess, 
nor should any know, but that this fearful ne- 
cessity actions me toemploy them. I will slay 
mine enemy and thine. He cannot harm me, 
and must perish, ere his weapon shall be twice 
lifted to affront me. Dost thou believe me ?” 

“Thou mean’st not to use sorcery !—that is 
unholy—that is forbidden; and, though I hate, 
and would have destroyed this traitor, yet shall 
it not be done with unlawful and unholy agent.” 

The nobleman spoke hastily, crossing himself 
the while, and wearing upon his features, for the 
moment, the appearance of a holy horror. The 
old man hastened to satisfy him. 

“Thou shalt be assured, my lord, that I shall 
use a carnal agent. The instrument which 1 
shall take with me to battle, though of terrible 
and destructive power, shall be the work of hu- 
man hands, as fully blessed as any of mortal ar- 
moury.” 

“Be it so; and I rejoice to hear thee so confi- 
dent; yet could I wish, even now, that thou 
would’st challenge me to do thy battle.” 

“No, my lord; to thee, there would be dan- 
ger—to me,none. But I thank thee for thy no- 
ble kindness, and will hold thy goodness in mem- 
ory, while I present thy name to heaven in my 
prayers.” 

After a conversation somewhat prolonged, 
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of the approaching conflict, the nobleman took 
his departure, and, in his place, | saw the young 
maiden, who now returned to the apartment. 
The old man clasped her in his arms with an 
agony of tears, and wept over her as if he him- 
self had been a child. 

“But for thee ;” he exclaimed,—“for thee, chief- 
ly, daughter of the beloved and sainted child in 
heaven, I had spared myself this trial, This 
wretched man should live. Yet, in my loss, 
where would be the safety of this desolate and 
sweet one. The insect would descend upon the 
bud, and it would lose its freshness, and its 
scent. The worm would be in the flower, and a 

oison worse than death would prey on its 

lighted core! No! no! I must live for thee, 
my poor Lucilla; 1 must shed the blood of mine 
enemy, and save mine own, that thou may’st 
not be desolate !” 

The child mingled her tears with those of the 
old man, whose sobs now made his farther 
speech unintelligible. In time, he calmed him- 
self; and, kissing her, sent her from him to her 
couch. But he himself stood over the furnace, 
and his toils were only suspended in my sight, 
by the stir and the appearance of other parties 
upon a gradually changing scene. 








I was now conscious of that crowd, murmur 
and confusion of sights and sounds, which attend 
the transition from a scene of quiet and seclu- 





sion, to one of public commotion and display. A 
vast area opened before me, surrounded by the 
scaffolding of a tourney-ground, which was now 
filling fast with groups of assembling spectators. 
The splendor of the display could not be sur- 
passed, and must be described only as one of 
those common to the middle ages, when the 
wealth and pomp,—not of one, but of several 
kingdoms,—united in testimony of that admira- 
tion which the feats of knighthood so universally 
occasioned among all classes of people. Lords 
and ladies, in their finest attire, filled the eleva- 
ted stations; princes sat on prepared seats 
among them; while thousands of the common 
sort occupied the lower and more remote places 
of observation. At the sound of trumpets, the 
king was seen to appear, borne, in a richly ca- 
parisoned chair, on the shoulders of several 
stout men, and by them was lifted to a tempo- 
rary throne, which was conspicuous over every 
other part of the lists. Around him stood and 
sat a very noble array of knights, in the most 
showy armour. Among these I beheld the fa- 
vorite,—he whom we have seen before, the close 
counsellor to the king, who sought out the ven- 
erable sage in his place of secret study, and 
who seemed, so much more than all beside, to 
be interested in the result of the day’s trial. He, 
too, was in armour, but it was not rich, and 
seemed better meant for service than for show. 
He looked grave and apprehensive, and his eyes 


were frequently turned upon the barriers, as if 


in anxious waiting for the champions. 

The accused was the first to appear. He 
came with the sound of trumpet, mounted on a 
fiery charger, which curvetted, and pranced, and 
strove, as if he also shared in the feelings of his 
master! His rider brought him up to the foot 
of the throne, where he made a profound obei- 


sance; then, dismounting, repeated his homage, 
with a sort of proud humility which sought to 
cast a mock over the concession, which he was 
yet required to make. Bitter glances of defi- 
ance were exchanged between him and the fa- 
vorite, who descended from the place where he 
stood as if to encounter the accused. But, such 
did not seem his object. He descended to com- 
mand the way to be cleared for the approach of 
the old man who was to fight, and who was now 


/seen, pressing with some difficulty, through the 


crowd by which the entrance to the barriers 
was now surrounded, 

“It is not yet too late ;” he said to him ina 
whisper, when they met. “Demand me for thy 
champion. The king will not—cannot refuse ; 
and in this thou wilt give me an opportunity for 
avenging thy wrong as well as mine.” 

“No, my lord, it cannot be ;” replied the other, 
with a melancholy shake of the head. “Besides,” 
he continued, “I have no wrong to avenge. | 
seek not vengeance—it is safety alone. I would 
preserve my life, only as it is pledged to the 
dead for the service and succor of the living.” 

The face of the favorite was evidently cloud- 
ed with chagrin. He said no more, but led the 
way in silence, as he conducted the venerable 

man to the foot of the throne. There he made 
obeisance, and met the fixed gaze of his enemy, 
whom he regarded with a look of the most un- 
selfish sorrow. A breathless silence overspread 
the vast assembly as they looked on the white 
locks, the simple majesty of face and air, and 
the singular costume—singular for such an oc- 
casion—which the old man wore. His garment, 
as upon the previous occasion, was a loose, flow- 
ing robe of the purest white, most like, but more 
copious than the priestly cassock. His opponent 
in complete armour, with mailed breast, and hel- 
metted head, presented such a contrast to him, 
that it naturally awakened sentiments of wonder 
and curiosity in every bosom. The same senti- 
ments moved the king—as it appeared—to send 
down some of his immediate attendants to coun- 
sel the old man and tender him the use of pro- 
per armour, but he declined them. The king 
himself addressed him on the subject. His an- 
swer was that of one grateful for the kindness, 
which he yet declined to accept. In stronger 
language, the king spoke audibly: 

“This is sheer madness. Would’st thou run 
upon death with uncovered head and bosom ?” 

“Sire, | tear not death, and feel that I am not 
now to die. Yet would I still implore that! 
may be spared from strife. Once more, I lay 
myself at the foot of the throne, to supplicate its 
mercy !—” 

“For thyself!” cried his enemy, with a laugh- 
ing taunt. 

“For myself and thee ;” was the reply,—‘“that 
I may be spared the pang of sending thee be- 
fore the Eternal Judge, with all thy unatoned 
sins upon thy head !” 

The voice of the venerable speaker was deep 
and solemn, and seemed to sound with startling 
effect overall the assembly. The accused alone, 
mocked scornfully and defied the threatened 
doom in language of bitter wrath. But some o! 
his friends were more seriously affected. 

















“He hath no visible armour,” they cried aloud: 
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“He hath magic arts, and devices of hell, with 


which he arms himself secretly.” 

“Thou hast arms and weapons ?” demanded 
the king, as he listened to these clamors. 

“They are at hand, sire,—they are here !” 

“Thou hast dealt in no arts of sorcery,—no 
forbidden practice,—to ensure safety to thy own 
person, and death to thy enemy ?” 

“None, sire! Let us both be sworn on the 
Holy Evangelists. The reverend father in God, 
to whom thou did’st give in charge this inquiry, 
he is here and will answer your majesty. He 
hath heard and seen the secret of my strength— 
that strength which I know and declare is pow- 
erful to destroy my foe, and will insure my own 
safety ;—and he knows that it is a secret of mor- 
tal wisdom only, as patiently wrought out by 
human art and labor as were the sword and 
lance of him who now seeks my destruction. I 
have warned him of the power for destruction 
which is mine. I would still have him live in 
safety.” 

“Peace, insolent!” cried the accused. “I am 
here, your majesty, to fight, not prate !—to chas- 
tise, not hearken, to the words of this Jewish 
sorcerer. Let his power be what he esteems 
it—I trust to my good sword, and to the favor 
of the mother of God and the blessed Jesu; and 
let your majesty but give command for the com- 
bat, and we shall then see who hath most rea- 
son to fear. I doubt not of this good steel, which 
hath been crowned with three-fold conquest on 
the plains of Askalon.” 

The eye of the venerable man regarded the 
face of the speaker with a sad and touching so- 
lemnity, which was full of equal regret and war- 
ning; but, just then, the little girl who had be- 
fore attended him, was conducted into the fore- 
ground by the archbishop. She bore in her 
hand a sarbacane,---seemingly of brass, long 
and narrow like a wand, and crowned at the ex- 
tremity with a small globe or bulb of the same 
material. The length of this instrument was 
fully six feet, or more. The old man took it into 
his hands, and having unscrewed a part of the 
bulb—which seemed a mere sheathing of brass— 
he removed it, and displayed beneath another 
globe, similar in size and shape with that which 
had been removed, but made of glass, of a white- 
ness most chrystalline and beautiful. He then 
took from beneath his robes a little box of ebo- 
ny, which he unlocked, and from which he pro- 
duced a head-piece, the face of which, instead of 
being hard steel 6r iron, consisted of a semi- 
globe of glass, very thin and very transparent, 
through which every muscle and movement of 
the face within might be seen with the greatest 
possible distinctness. Such armour seemed, to 
the thoughtless eyes of the crowd, to be little 
else than a mockery of that more solid furniture 
of metal, which, in those days, thoroughly en- 
cased the wearer; and with which the accused, 
in the present case, was already clad from head 
to foot. The inference was very general, that 
the venerable combatant had no reliance on the 
weapons which he displayed ;—that, if he suc- 
ceeded, he would be indebted to supernatural 
assistance for his success; and that his wand of 
brass and glassy helmet, were simply meant to 
delude the — and divert their scrutiny 

oL. I. 





from the more secret agency which he em- 
ployed. 

“These are my weapons, sire,” said the old 
man. “I am ready.” 

“Hast thou prayed?” demanded his enemy. 
“If thou hast not, get thee to thy knees, and re- 
nounce the devil whom thou servest. Thou hast 
but little time left thee.” 

“] have prayed and confessed to the holy fa- 
ther. Do thou likewise, and make thyself hum- 
ble, for, of a truth, Prince, if the king forbid not 
this combat, thou art doomed,—thou wilt surely 
perish !” 

The heart of the knight was hardened within 
him. He replied to the old man with a hiss of 
contempt; at the same moment that he an- 
nounced himself as in readiness also. They then 
drew themselves apart from each other, and 
were severally approached by their friends and 
attendants. The archbishop and the favorite 
went aside with the old man; and when the lat- 
ter advanced into the area and to the combat, 
the former took with him the little girl, upon 
whom the aged man bestowed many caresses, 
accompanied by many tears. The spectators 
were all very much moved by this tenderness, 
for most of them regarded him as one about to 
be separated forever, by a violent death, from 
the object of his love. And when the opponents 
stood before each other,—with none to go be- 
tween,—awaiting only the word to begin the 
conflict ;—when they beheld the strong, soldier- 
like frame of the accused, “clad in complete 
steel,”—beheld the ease with which he bore him- 
selfand displayed his weapon;—and saw, on 
the other hand, the feeble but erect frame of the 
venerable accuser, habited in vestments like a 

riest, with his simple, unmeaning wand, and 

rittle mask of chrystal—a murmur of regret 
was heard at the seeming inequality of the 
combat. But this murmur was soon quieted by 
the signal words—“Laissez aller.” A breath- 
less silence now prevailed in the assembly. The 
knight bounded forward with uplifted sword. 
The old man stood fast, and presented the crys- 
tal globe of his wand. Before the knight could 
strike, the bulb was shivered to fragments against 
the iron bars of his mouth-piece. This done, 
the old man dropped his wand, and the end, 
from which the glass was broken, rested upon 
the ground. He made no effort to fly ;—but 
stood, as if patiently awaiting the death-blow of 
his enemy. With a fierce cry the warrior ad- 
vanced to inflict it. But, while his sword was 
yet uplifted, he paused, and his form became 
suddenly rigid. A quick and awful shudder 
seemed to pass through his whole frame ; and, 
at the same time, a thin, mist-like smoke, was 
seen to arise from various parts of his person, 
followed by a thin but oily liquor, that now 
appeared oozing through all the crevices of his 
armour. His arm dropped nervelessly by his 
side; the sword fell from the now nerveless 
grasp; and, ina second of time more, he sunk 
with all his bulk upon the ground ;—not at 
length, prostrate, either forward or backward, 
but in a heap, upon the spot where he had stood ; 
and,---as if every bone had suddenly been with- 
drawn which sustained them,---the several parts 
of his armour became detached, and rolled 
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away ;—his helmet, his gorget, his cuirass, his 
gloves ;—disclosing beneath a dark, discoloured 
mass—a mere jellied substance—in which bones 
and muscles were already decomposed and re- 
solved into something less than flesh! Above 
the heap might be seen, a still shining eye, which 
retained its life and expression for an instant, 
until stifled and absorbed in the vapour which 
now rose in a thin column of mist from that, 
which, a moment before, had been a breathing, 
and a burning, and an exulting spirit. This 
was, indeed, “annihilation,’—an approach to it, 
certainly, quite as near as any that human agen- 
cy may ever hope to effect. A sudden horror, 
following the first mute convulsion of surprise, 
yalsied the spectators into stunning silence.— 

hey looked upon one another, and upon the 
awful heap, for a few brief moments, in vacant 
consternation. But the reaction was tremen- 
dous. 

“Seize the sorcerer !—tear him in pieces !”— 
was the clamorous cry from an hundred voices. 
This was followed by a low, solemn hum, which 
gradually deepened into a murmur, like that of 
an incoming tide struggling against the shores ; 
and then, the barriers were broken down. The 
multitude rushed forward, with glaring eyes, 
wild shouts, and hands extended, to grapple, and 
to rend their prey. ‘They rushed to one com- 
mon centre, where the old man stood. ButI 
was saved from the farther contemplation of 
these horrors, which I had been compelled to 
witness, by the overpowering but friendly cla- 
mors which now awakened me. I started into 
living consciousness; my frame covered with a 
cold moisture ; my imagination so terribly exci- 
ted, that I neither desired nor could sleep again 
that night. I dreaded, as well I might, that the 
awful spectacle might be again renewed. 
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Tuvs he died,—the poet died, 

In the tempest, by the tide, 
In his day of prime; 

Secret, in the mighty deep, 

Was that struggle into sleep, 
That defeat of time! 


The capricious tempest bore, 
His sad requiem to the shore, 
Sorrowing for its deed ;— 
Ah! too late the naiad’s moan, 
To restore the spirit gone, 
From its bondage freed. 


He had woes, as who has not, 
But they did not blight, nor blot, 
His pure, high, white heart; 
And the earth which did but frown, 
And the deep which suck’d him down, 
Were of him a part! 


Meek was he as one, who, spent, 

Warring with each element, 
Lays him on the ground,— 

Drinking in from sky and air, 
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Sea and land, the dark and fair, 
Nourishment profound. 


Merciful in judgment, he 
Kept his firm fidelity, 
To his human laws; 
Mortal only in his tears, 
Earthly suffering, earthly cares, 
And love’s mortal cause ! 


Lay the meek one by the strand, 
Where the billows, on the sand, 
Roll with ceaseless strain ; 

By the ruin’d fane, prepare 
Fitting altar, for the fair, 
White spirit, mounts again ! 


Pale and cold his lofty brow, 

How much colder than the snow ;— 
Still, the lips that late, 

Sang, as never sung before, 

Common mortal, by the shore, 
Looking forth on fate. 


Who is he that seeks the dead, 
With a kindred look and tread, 
Sad, stern, dewy-eyed ; 
Lifting, with unconscious hand, 
The cold figure from the strand, 
Kneeling by its side? 


He, the mighty one of song, 
A tall leader in the throng, 

With a wo-strung lyre,— 
Friend and kinsman, lo! he keeps 
Holy faith with him, who sleeps 

On his funeral pyre. 


What a silence fills the sky, 
As they build that altar high,— 
Silence wraps the deep; 
Night is solemn, earth is still, 
Echo, on her lonely hill, 
Yields herself to sleep. 


Mounts the body, mounts the blaze, 
In the distant fisher’s gaze, 
W ond’ring as he sees ;— 
One deep burst of anguish breaks, 
Silence, and the strong man shakes, 
On his bended knees. 


Done is now that sacrifice, 
Sacred in the sight of skies,— 
Sad in that of earth; 
Shelly, peaceful, by the wave, 
Where he found his midnight grave, 
Sleeps the second birth. 


With a never-ceasing strain, 

Murmurs drowsily the main; 
And the sea-birds there, 

Have a chaunt o’er him that died 

In his beauty and his pride, 
Child of genius—child of care! 


Joun Tomuin. 
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TECUMSEH—A POEM.* 


WeERE we to place any reliance upon the 
greater part of periodical criticism in this coun- 
try, we should take for granted, from sundry of 
the notices of the poem, the name of which is 
above, that Apollo had at length vouchsafed us 
a genuine prophet, and that Mr. George H. Col- 
ton was that same. But it did not escape us, in 
reading the eulogies of one or more of our con- 
temporaries, that they took good care to intimate 
that this same new poet was “our esteemed and 
excellent contributor,’ &c.—an awkward and 
very equivocal mode of coupling the applause 
with a fact which tends very much to moderate 
its value, and qualify our sense of its import- 
ance. Mr. Colton is one of a hundred other very 
clever young men of promise, who have an easy 
knack of versifying, and, knowing or suspecting 
the fact, are never so well satisfied as when they 
are proving it. Hence, we have in this volume, 
three hundred pages of common-place versifica- 
tion—nine cautos—a production which contains 
no less than ten thousand lines, not one thou- 
sand of which will any body read, unless, like 
ourselves, in the sheer performance of a duty. 
We have contrived to get through with it, but 
only after a fashion; and with a continual and 
painful sense of weariness. The truth is, that 
though Mr. Colton may make verse very easily, 
his are not easy verses. At all events, there 
is nothing in them. His story is one totally de- 
ficient in all the attributes of invention. There 
is no story, indeed, but a dull, dry repetition of 
hazardous escapes in Indian warfare, rhymed 
from novels, grossly improbable, with constant 
transitions of place, person and characteristic,— 
without coherence, without truthfulness of any 
kind,—an everlasting wishy-washy flood of verse, 
proving but the one simple fact, that the writer 
can versify with tolerable ease and by diligent 
imitation of certain established versifiers. Scott’s 
Ballad Romances, and Byron’s Turkish stories, 
are always before his eye. The imitation of 
these authors is always obvious, and occasional- 
ly full lines are borrowed from their pages. Take 
one of numerous instances which struck our eye, 
as we struggled through these pages. 


“The captive maiden could not brook 
A moment on that Face to look.” ---p. 15. 


Refer to the mournful dirge in Lord Byron’s 
miscellanies, entitled “Stanzas,” and beginning, 
“And thou art dead,” and you find the identical 
words: 


“There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that GRAvE to look.” 


So,again, we have a fingering at Coleridge’s 
Christabel, in the lines: 


“Moaning to them most piteously, 
It was a fearful sight to sce.” ---p. 25. 


Again ;—in the following, how easy to be re- 
minded of its source, in the Giaour of Byron. 


‘‘Nor might you trace, 
Thought, memory, of what had been, 
Or by his bosom, or his face,--- 
Still, cold as Hecla’s frozen scene: 


‘Tecumseh ; or the West Thirty Years Since. A Poem. By 
George H. Colton. New-York—Wiley & Putnam: 142 





But in that dark breast, well I ween, 
In boiling eddies went and came 
The lava flood of Hecla’s flame,” &c.---p. 33. 


The reader need not be told where to look 
for the original of all this, grossly mangled and 
tortured as itis. The thett is most awkwardly 
committed, and still more clumsily concealed. 
Read Etna for Hecla in Byron’s pages: 





“But mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in A2tna’s breast of flame,” &c. 
[ Giaour. 
At page 50, we find a passage, the entire idea 
of which is borrowed from the scene in Scott’s 
Marmion, where the nun, Constance, about to 
be buried alive, denounces wrath against her 


judges; and, at page 64, we are again striking- 


ly reminded of a passage in the Lady of the 
Lake, when Tecumseh asks, / 
“Ts this array 
Against an armed foe to-day ?’---p. 64. 


Scott is not by us, but we quote from memory— 


“T guess, by this array, 
The burghers hold their sports to-day.” 


At page 237 of Tecumseh, we have an incident 
taken bodily from the Lady of the Lake. Eve- 
ry reader remembers the exquisite description 
of the duel between Fitzjames and Roderick 
Dhu. The hand of Roderick is uplifted,—the 
dagger descends ;—nothing saves the knight 
but the swoon of the chieftain. The dagger 
penetrates the earth instead of the breast of the 
noble combatant: 


“In the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath.” 


In “Tecumseh,” p. 237, the hero is saved in 
the same manner,—nay, the very words describe 
the event,— 


“The keen blade found 
Its deep sheath in the insensate ground.” 


Here is another specimen of miserable thieving, 
in which the detection is forced upon the reader, 
in consequence of the inability of the author to 
conceal, or sufficiently alter, the stolen goods. 
Amidst all the mangling, the ear-mark of the 
original owner is every where conspicuous. 
Note the palpable plagiarism here, and the 
wretched want of taste, as well as skill, which 
makes the writer brutify a thought sufficiently 
coarse and gross in itself to be unpleasant, if not 
offensive, even when wrought into shape by any 
genius: 


“Child of a wretch!” his wrath begun, 

“No Ottawa, but a Shawnee’s son, 

With whom thy mother wronged her lord, 

How dared’st thou thus my vengeance ward ?” 

[p- 238. 

Let the reader refer to the Bride of Abydos, 
where old Giaffar quarrels with Selim, and read 
the quarrel. But two lines which we quote are 
the sure parents of the three preceding which 
we have taken from Tecumseh. Thus: 

“Son of a slave!” the Pacha said, 

“By unbelieving mother bred,” &c. 


Here is something which carries us at once 
to the “Siege of Corinth,” where the old man, 
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the father of Francesca, fires the train by which 
the magazine is blown up: 





“Perry’s calm, determined hand, 

O’er the last gun held the brand, 

But ere the fiery touch was given.”---p. 245. 
So much for the similitude in the description,— 
the words remind us of one of Campbell’s songs: 


“the brand, 
In each bold, determined hand,” &c. 


A touch of lamentable bathos, at page 247, 
brings us to another parallel passage to one in 
the Siege of Corinth: 

“The British fleet in close array, 

Poured death to daunt her on the way, 
She bounded nigh and nigher, 

Till, broke their line, on either side 

Must they her fearful blast abide--- 
‘Now,’ cried Perry, ‘five!’” 

This sublime termination reminds us of the 
anecdote of old Peter Horry, of famous memo- 
ry. Peter’s bravery was well known; but, when 
very much excited, he could not articulate the 
rolling R. Ina passage of arms with the Brit- 
ish,—very much warmed, and the moment for 
action having come,—he vainly attempted to do, 
what Perry is made to do, rather abruptly, 
above. But he tried in vain. de could only 
exclaim, “Fi!---Fi!---Fi!---Fi!”’ The R was in- 
corrigible—insurmountable,---he could not get 
beyond the “Fi!---Fi!---” lt was necessary that 
he should change the word for one Jess military, 
but equally well understood. “Shoot!” he cried, 
“d—n you, shoot! You know what I mean!” 
Whatwould Mr. Colton have done in such a case, 
with such a hero; and yet, stuttering Peter, at 
that moment, with his “Fi!—Fi!---Fi !---” pre- 
sents a far less ludicrous image than the poet 
with his--- 

“Now,” cried Perry, ‘‘fire!” 
Well, the firing takes place, and here are the 
ugly consequences: 
“As the whirlwind in its wrath 
Through the forest tears its path, 
Rending hemlock, oak and ash, 
(Why not pine, cedar, gum and hickory, also ) 
In one universal crash; 
And pierce to heaven the how] and cries 
Of wild beasts in their agonies: 
So that blast in terror went, 
So those wooden walls were rent, 
Cries of utter anguish rose,” &c.---p. 247. 

Let the reader note the close and slavish imi- 
tation here, of the similar event in the Siege of 
Corinth. But we are tired of distinguishing 
particular cases of imitation,---to use the very 
mildest phrase,---in a work, in which it is very 
evident that the author,--probably because of 
his youth,---has really never once exercised his 
own faculties. His incidents are of the most 
common-place order, gleaned from well-known 
works of poetry or romance; and these are ac- 
cumulated without any regard to propriety, fit- 
ness or coherence. Mr. Colton, in his preface, 
intimates to us that his anxiety has been to “de- 
lineate the character, customs and habits of the 
Indian tribes, who have passed and are passing 
away,” &c. Now, such customs as he has des- 


Indians than they are those of the Mantchou 
Tartars. They are those of no living people; 
certainly, of none who ever had their senses 
about them. He has misrepresented, in many 
respects, a very shrewd and sagacious people. 
But, even had this not been the case, it is ver 
doubtful whether the labor of describing the 
mere manners and customs of savages, would 
be a poetical labor. Such a purpose is properly 
performed in prose. Besides, it is from prose 
books, of which we have multitudes, that Mr. 
Colton gets all the stuff he works with; in ma- 
ny of which it is better recorded than in this vo- 
lume, with the additional advantage of being 
more copious, more comprehensive, and more 
decidedly readable. But, we take leave to say, 
that Mr. Colton never once thought of making 
his book for any such purpose. This is mere 
cant, and cant, too, which is quite a vulgar com- 
mon-place. This whining over the waning man- 
ners and customs of the most loathsome condi- 
tion of barbarism, is neither grateful in poetry, 
nor sensible in philosophy. The idea of making 
a poem out of the customs of any people, is, al- 
so, such an one as a true poet would never 
dream of. The customs are the additaments of 
the story,---the necessary appendages,---but they 
are appendages only--worn as garments of the 
narrative,---precisely, as, in describing the per- 
son of a hero, we tell what robes he had on,--- 
what was his armour, &c.;---but a work, in 
which these particulars formed the chief mate- 
rial, would necessarily be, as this Tecumseh is, 
the dullest of all possible chronicles. When Mr. 
Colton becomes a little older, and begins to think 
for himself}---he will perceive that, in nothing is 
an artist required to be more nice, circumspect 
and economical, than in the employment of 
these appendages and trappings. They are on- 
ly required for the completeness of a picture; 
and, employed to any greater extent, they over- 
lay it quite, and utterly impair the effect of that 
which, otherwise, would be really good or beau- 
tiful in the performance. 

Let us, however, as our hand is in, and as Mr. 
Colton has, really, talents enough to make it a 
duty with the critic to improve him, if it can be 
done,---point out some other passages which, in 
our perusal of the work, we marked as charac- 
teristic defects of the verse and the author. Note 
the false rhyme here: 





“survey 
No lovelier realm than thine, free-born Hesperia!” 


[p- 9. 
At page 10, we are told: 


“The warrior tribes of old lie mounded o’er.” 
Same page, we have: 


“Swarthy Indian’s cry, 
Whooped for revenge.” 
This whooping of a cry is an unnecessary re- 
duplication of the business. At page 12, we 
have an ugly instance of bad taste in the des- 
cription of a warrior’s dress: 


“And on his wampum belt arrayed 
Three scalps, sad trophies! were displayed,” &c. 


This particularity, in giving the number of the 





cribed in his poems, are no more those of the 


scalps with which he is decorated, is fatal to any 
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poetry which the passage might possess. What 
shall we say of such a line as this ? 
‘Jt on the mournful trophies dwelt.”---p. 13. 


Or this: 
“Then with him entering, other two,” &c.—p. 13. 


The language of the heroine at page 22, is very 
shocking and unlady-like. Where could the au- 
thor have picked up his notions of a gentle and 
noble maiden? Lines like this, every where oc- 
cur in our progress: 


“Though willows wild did dimly gleam!” 


You may say meek willow, or sad willow, lone 
willow, or drooping willow, but not wild willow. 
The alliteration in this line is not its only offence. 
It is clumsy and feeble. 


“The Shawnee graves? The white man’s plough 
Hath passed them rudely, through and through.” 
[P. 40. 


We need not comment here either on the idiom 
or the rhyme. 


“Tn listless pain and mere despair.”---p. 47. 


Mere despair! Commend our enemy to mere 
despair ! 
“But memory !—ah, where was it? 


Unconscious of the present lot, 
Through time and season did it flit.”---p.47. 


Make music of the first line, if you are able. 
This can only be done by emphasising the word 
“was.” The rhyme requires an unnatural em- 
phasis to be laid on the word “it,” and such a 
termination, emphasize it as you will, is intoler- 
able to any ear having the slightest perceptions 
ofharmony. The “did it flit,” in the third line, 
is of a piece with the preceding. Then, again— 
to look to the sense of the passage—memory, 
we are told, was “unconscious of the present.” 
Really, it would have been quite impertinent of 
memory, had she been otherwise. The present 
is not the business of memory ; and she was do- 
ing all that could be required of her when she 
traversed the past,—its old times, and departed 
objects. 


“Kanhattawa, with furious start, 

Tore their forlorn embrace apart, 

And, turning Moray towards the sun, 

‘Is pale-face,’ said he, ‘good to run?’ ” 
Tore them apart and not the embrace. The 
inquiry of Kenhattawa is quite as touching as 
the 

“Now,” cried Perry, “fire!” 


What of the morals of the hero? The chief 
savage having asked him, quite gratuitously, if 
he is good at a scamper;—the white man re- 
plies, with a lie in his mouth: 


“My steps,” he said, “‘are weak and slow.” 


Just before this, with a sly wink and side chuckle, 
the author has told us: 


“Self-trained in youth and boyish days, 
And after, in the perilous ways 

The hunter treads, wild woods among, 
Young Moray was as fleet and strong, 
As stag across the plain that bounds.” 


Itis venial, perhaps, to humbug an enemy ; and 








ee 


the Indians, hearing the confession of Moray, 
that he is weak and slow, are highly delighted : 

“Those words received th’ excited crowd, 

With frantic gestures—shoutings loud ; 

And seizing in their tawny hands 

Knives, hatchets, clubs or smoking brands, 

They ranged in two long lines, to greet 

With death the captive’s faltering feet.” 
Now, here is one of the frequent instances in 
which the author, in his ignorance, misrepresents 
the Indian. Instead of their being highly de- 
lighted that the captive should confess his fee- 
bleness when condemned to run the gauntlet, 
the probability is, that, if he was believed at all, 
they would have instantly sunk a hatchet in his 
head, and ended the matter in a jiffy. The ob- 
ject of the Indians was that of the cat, which, as 
the nursery ballad tells us, 

“Loves to play, 
And after slay.” 


These two are good lines—very simple and sen- 
sible; and, unlike those of Mr. Colton, tell us 
exactly what the author means; besides, being 
characteristic of a very remarkable feline trait. 
The natural history and poetry are equally 
good, which is not always the case with Tecum- 
seh. But, look at the close of the passage quo- 
ted. There we are told, that, having armed 
themselves with bludgeons, knives and hatchets, 
they 
“ranged in two long lines, to greet, 
With death!——” 


Who? The captive? Oh no! only his feet. 


“They ranged in two long lines, to greet 
With death the captive’s faltering feet.” 


Here, we see, as in innumerable other places, 
that our author is intent on no better business 
than rhyming, and, accordingly, that moral and 
natural history, as well as common sense, are 
all made to yield to this single and superior ob- 
ject. Itis very certain, that, with poets of a dif- 
ferent order,—Milton, Shakspeare, Wordsworth, 
Byron, &c.—the case was different. Rhyme is 
a very good thing, and they found it so, and 
made it a thing of glorious and fearful power,— 
but, it was only by keeping it in its place,—to 
its single purpose,—the giving force and effect 
to the thought,—to the truth,—the idea which 
they wished to express, and that sound, whole- 
some common sense and plain reason, which are 
as inevitably required to furnish the basis for 
poetry, as for the ordinary prose of the school- 
room and the senate. 

At page 67, we have this line, by way of sam- 
ple, for the heroic model : 


“And he, th’ untutored Indian, whose feet.” 


Here we are required to make a tri-syllable of 
Indian, and even then, the ear remains dissatis- 
fied. Again—for mere verse: 


“Oh! e’er if one I love must die.”—p. 71. 
For employment of the false word : 


“Is it that we, 
Great Spirit, have offended thee, 
Few offerings on thine altars laying, 
Against each other ceaseless preying.”—p. 73. 


For against read upon. Here follows, on the 
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same page,—what, indeed, occurs at every 
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page,—a sad conglomeration of fury and furious 
figure. 

“My words may bind th’ avenging chain, 

Till, all as one, in blood-blent rain, 

They wash the wrongs, by which no more 

Are we as were our sires of yore!” 


We have a shrewd guess at what the author 
means, but his words fail to convey his idea. 
What think you of the following ? 


“Tecumseh in their midst appeared, 
And by their counsel-fires was heard. 
Siones, of fierce, forbidding gaze, 

Saucs, Foxes, restless Loways, 

Otoes and roving Omahas, 

And Weas, and wild Peorias,” &c.---p. 74. 


Another sample of poetry, compounded of the 
same happy combination of euphonious sylla- 
bles: 


“So cross’d he nameless streams, that bear 

Their breasts thro’ scenery stern or fair, 

To meet Missouri’s deep embrace. 

The wandering Kick-a-poe-an race, 

The Shaw-an-nas by Kanza’s tide, 

The Osages, that dwell beside, 

Arkansas mountain-fostered pride, 

Qua-paws, of spirit fierce and wild,” &c.—p. 77. 

The division of these uncouth words into syl- 
lables, is done by the author. The reader will 
no doubt feel deeply grateful, for the judicious 
care which rendered the proper term, Kick-a- 
poe-an, so properly intelligible. At our first 
reading, not perceiving the last unobtrusive lit- 
tle syllable, “an,” we involuntarily stopped to 
muse. “Kick a Poe!”—We really did not know 
what Poe Mr. Colton desired to kick, unless it 
be Mr. Edgar Poe, in anticipation of some scorn- 
ful criticism, which the poet may well appre- 
hend from that quarter. Ofcourse, a few mo- 
ments farther reading and musing, set us right 
on the subject of the author’s intentions, and 
showed him to be less irritable than we had 
fancied him at first ;—but still, Mr. Colton must 
be aware that his language is obnoxious to 
much unpleasant misconstruction. We trust 
that our able contemporary of Graham’s Maga- 
zine, may see our criticism before he writes his 
own. We should else be apprehensive of ugly 
consequences. Fora poet to be only suspected 
of a design to kick an editor, or to get him kick- 
ed by any body else, is a grave and scandalous 
matter. He had far better, instead of any such 
action—bring his action against him.* 
Here is poetry, if it be nothing still more 

harmless : 


“And who,” he answered, “hinders me, 
“From being where I choose to be ?” 


Certainly, this is being very bold, and knowing 
one’s rights and place. At page 92, we have 











* When this article was prepared for the press, 
which was some months ago, Mr. Poe was one of 
the editors of Graham’s (Philadelphia) Magazine. 
We perceive, from some of the recent papers, that 
he isso no longer. But this does not alter the mat- 
ter very materially for Mr. Colton, since, in all pro- 
bability, Mr. Poe hasa hand in the critical depart- 
ment of some other journal, and is no doubt as mis- 





certain magical proceedings of the Indians, a- 
round a cauldron. We give the reader a liber- 
al specimen from the chaunt of the prophet, as 
he cast in his roots of power. It needs but half 
aneye to see whence this passage—style, stuff 
and spirit—is drawn. But to look to Macbeth’s 
witches for a precedent for the rude orgies of 
Indian incantation, surely betrays a gross disre- 
gard of propriety. Perhaps, the more immediate 
model of Mr. Colton was Yamoyden, where a 
similar specimen of bad taste is exhibited. 


“PROPHET. 


“Spirit of Ill, that mak’st thy haunt 
In this wretch—avaunt! avaynt! 
See—the Spirit from him flies 

In the colered flames that rise! 
Charms of his accursed art 

Do those lurid hues impart: 

Bitter roots that coldly grow 

In the sunless marshes low, 

Fiery herbs of sultry clime, 

Vines besmeared with lizard’s slime, 
Charming serpents’ rattling scales, 
Eyes of owl and mad-dog’s nails, 
Venom of the gilded snake, 
Hatched within the poisonous brake, 
Fog-fed toad-stools, rankly bred 
When the cheerful sun was dead ; 
Viper’s eggs and adder’s brood, 
Wild gourds steeped in infant’s blood, 
Medicines of hidden worth, 

Dug from out the secret earth— 
These made up the powerful charm, 
All our great designs to harm.” 


“195.. 
‘““Hleh! heh-héh! he burns! he burns !— 
Spirit of Fire! ascend, ascend; 
Let the wicked wizard end ! 
Haste we all, around, around— 
Soon our charm shall be unbound.” 


“PROPHET. 
“Now the wizard spy hath died, 
Searched throughout and purified. 
Lo! the glittering frame-work stands, 
With its white and bony hands, 
Ribs of all their covering reft, 
Yet in ghastly order left, 
Fleshless feet, that shall no more 
Tread the plains or Huron’s shore; 
Not a nerve within it strung, 
Nor a drop its joints among, 
Line upon its visage bare, 
On its skull a single hair. 
While behold! each eyeless hole 
Gloweth like a burning coal! 
Such his body !—but his spirit 
Glorious rest shall ne’er inherit, 
Driven to wander from the isles 
Of Manitto’s blessed smiles !” 


“Sudden the ashy brands upon 

Sank down the crumbling skeleton. 
Their wild song ceased—‘ ’Tis over now,’ 
Exclaimed the seer: ‘th’ oppressive foe 
To-morrow’s night shall deal in vain 
The blow that gives nor check nor pain ; 
For lo! my charm has now iuunal, 
Since thus Oneirah’s power is burned— 
That soreerer—that traitor spy !’— 

‘You lie! you know it is a lie!’ 

The Huron boy, at last o’erborne 

With grief and agony and scorn, 

In anguish cried, and with his might 





chievously bent as ever. 


A hatchet hurled, like gleam of light. 
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Close by the seer the weapon sung— 
His agile form the Huron flung 

Into the dark, while, where he passed, 
Were hundred missiles hurtling cast, 
And angry warriors followed fast, 
With whoop and yell, that rose or fell, 
As swept the chase by hill or dell.” 


From page 40, we have already quoted the 
lines, 





“the white man’s plough 
Hath pass’d them rudely through and through.” 


Here at page 92, we have 
“Search his body through and through.” 
At page 266, we have, 


“Aloud he cried, and whirling threw, 
His hatchet’s gleam the dimness through.” 


Threw and through are no rhymes; and it was 
the hatchet, not its gleam, which the savage 
threw. The author here, as continually else- 
where, says too little from trying to say too 
much. Again, at page 277, we are told, 


“Ffe turned and soon the forest through, 
His stately form was lost to view.” 


Now, it was in and not through the forest that 
the spectators lost sight of him. But this word 
“through” is one of the most useful auxiliaries 
of our author’s verse. We have it turning up 
constantly. At page 288, we have two more 
examples of its use ;—in one of the instances, as 
in nearly all the others, improperly, and solely 
with the view to the rhyme. 


“The warrior sprung—but, ere it flew, 
The death-bolt pierced his bosom through.” 


And,--- 


“Stay, murderer!” Moray cried and flew, 
With steps of fire, the forest through.” 


Some specimens of elegance, which, however, 
can hardly pass for poetry. 


“That sorcerer,—that traitor spy !'— 

‘You lie!—You know it is a lie!’ 

The Huron boy.” 
Pretty language for a boy,---but not the lan- 
guage of agony, or deep passion ;-—-rather of 
mere brutality, such as an ill-favored and badly- 
bred urchin might employ in a quarrel with his 
comrade; but not such as an Indian boy would, 
particularly at the moment, and under the cir- 
cumstances, described in the narrative. Here is 
another example of sense sacrificed to sound. 


“Beside a tree the Huron lay. 

Full slowly ebbed his life away, 

For many a wound ¢éo him took wing, 

But none that reached the vital spring.” —p. 104. 


“Full quickly” would be a proper collocation ; 
but “full slowly” is improper. “Full” here, is in 
the sense of “sufficiently.” We need not say 
how improperly joined to the word “slowly,” in 
the above passage. “But slowly,” would have 
been more appropriate. What, however, shall 
be said of the strange phrase: 


“For many a wound to him took wing.” 


This is surely a shocking paltering with propri- 
ety and plain sense, for the sake of a miserable 
rhyme! 





For some specimens of oriental balderdash, 
take these two passages, from different parts of 
the poem, descriptive of the same object,-— 
namely, asword. Thus, at page 119: 


“De Vere’s time-practised skill, 
Could wield his subtle blade at will, 
Which, swiftly turned, through all the strife, 
To guard his sacred source of life; 


[The author means only to say-—guard his life. ] 


As at the gate of Paradise, 
The flaming sword that resting never, 
Flashes before the gazer’s eyes, 
Guarding the ¢ree of life forever!” 


So, again, in similarly inflated language: 


“T saw him wield in thickest fight 

His circling sword, a beam of light, 

And where the swift flash cleft its way, 
The living were but lifeless clay.”—p. 127. 


We present our readers, in this place, with a 
long specimen of the author’s verse, which is not 
only about as fair a sample as his book con- 
tains, but is particularly marked with his most 
distinguishing characteristics, whether faulty or 
meritorious. They will note his defective lines, 
his obtrusive imitations of other well-known wri- 
ters, along with his occasional energy of utter- 
ance, warmth of fancy, and grace of description. 
The diffusiveness, want of originality, and the 
disposition to enlarge tediously on unimportant 
matters, are all evident in these extracts. 


“The hand of Death, the grave alone, 
Can from the human form efface 

Each native trait familiar grace: 

And Moray’s face might yet be known, 
But oh! how changed! The dew of pain 
Sprang from his crazed and fiery brain, 
O’er all his forehead—by the flame, 

That burned throughout his shrunken frame, 
Still drunk as fast; his faded cheek 

The frequent flush did darkly streak, 

And spoke his fearful, restless eye, 

More than the body’s agony. 

Ay, that was nothing! Hour by hour, 

As urged by some resistless power, 

His wildered spirit voyaged the deep 

Of his dark mind, and would not sleep, 
And could not linger. Many a scene, 
What long was past, what ne’er had been, 
What, reason’s mockery, could not be, 
But in the realm of phantasy, 

It gazed upon, still hurrying past 

To something stranger than the last. 


“Sometimes appeared to him again 
Life’s real scenes of joy and pain: 
Then, instant, on some happy shore, 
Some starry isle in heaven’s blue ocean, 
Wide fields of light he wandered o’er, 
Borne onward with a spirit-motion, 
Unfelt but ceaseless, to his view 
Appearing flowers of fairest hue, 
Bright birds, and streamlets trembling through 
Green waving trees, while every where 
Sweet voices lingered on the air. 
But these, all these, he passed unheeding, 
For one loved form would ever greet 
His onward gaze—how sadly pleading 
That they might meet, one moment meet! 
Yet drawing near—he knew not why— 
Oh! ever still she seemed to fly. 
And he would call her,—‘Mary---stay !’— 
And struggle towards her beckoning hand— 
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Then suddenly would seem to stra 

Alone along some waste of sand, © 
Boundless and burning; or upon 
Volcanos’ crumbling craters run, 
Thro’ smoking sulphur, parched with thirst, 
And haunted aye by eyes accurst ; 
Or, placed in frailest skiff, to be 
Borne tilting o’er a fiery sea, 
Mid lava-bergs, and on the verge 
Of molten whirlpools’ circling surge, 
O’er which the glassy sky and dim 
Stretched sunless far with smooth round rim, 
While evermore, through demon laughter, 
Her gentle voice came trembling after:— 
‘Turn, Henry, turn thee!’---but the spell 


Compelled himn—where, no thought could tell— 


‘Turn, oh, return !’—it might not be, 
So wondrous was his destiny ! 


“It was the morn. Around his bed 

The cold December light was shed, 

As, from his low and frozen throne, 

The sun o’er snow-bound forests shone; 

The antique clock, with warning chime, 

Struck ten from off the hours of time. 

As when a tune, in childhood dear, 

Long, long a stranger to his ear, 

Wakes, played by casual, careless hand, 

The pilgrim in a foreign land, 

He starts, and deems himself once more 

A slumberer on his native shore: 

Ev’n so the sound of that sweet bell, 

Strange, yet familiar, broke the spell 

That bound his spirit. Still reposing, 

But with a start his eyes unclosing, 

He glanced around the rustic room. 

The reverend clock, as in his home, 

Looked down on him, and in his ear 
Its old voice lingered—where was he ? 
It must his father’s mansion be— 

Yet else how changed! as half in fear 

He was but dreaming yet, he took 

Of all a longer, steadier look. 


“The old man bent above his head: 
‘My father!’ Moray feebly said, 
And gazed a moment wistfull 
Into his face—then with a sigh--- 
‘If thou wert he!—But no! ah, no! 
I seemed at home—ah, were it so!’ 
‘Thou art !—thou art!’ the old man cried, 
With tears of sorrow and of joy, 
‘I’ll be a father to thee, boy, 
In love for those, that bravely died, 
My first-born, fighting by thy side !’--- 
‘But, say, where am 1?—’Twas a dream, 
A long, dark dream! The gory stream 
Of battle seemed to run around, 
And corses, piled upon the ground, 
Cumbered my vision. Then—ay, then 

Methought I strove with one—and fell : 
Oh! be he cursed of God and men, 

That haunts my sleep—that shape of hell! 
Next came a darkness, as of night, 
Where nothing passed before my sight, 
But formless shadows, till a sound, 

An old sweet sound, to ear and eye, 

Unbarred the haunts of memory, 

And brought my father’s home around, 
The forms---the tones, of other years--- 

Ah! wherefore was it seen at all!’ 

He turned him towards the cabin wall 
Half sullenly and half in tears, 

Yet pressed his hand, so pale and thin, 
The woodman’s kindly grasp within. 


“The winter hours! How swift they fly 
When happy hearts beat light and high! 
To him they dragged all tardily. 
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He would not count them as they passed, 
But wished that each were now the last. 
He watched in languor, day by day, 

The shadowy eve and morning gray; 

He saw the sun, within the wood, 

Rise and go down in solitude: 

Nor aught the weary silence broke, 

Save that old clock with silvery stroke—- 
Which had a mournful voice become, 

So vainly telling of his home--- 

Or, distant, oft, with quick, sharp sound, 
The woodman’s rifle echoing round ; 

Or, near, the measured stroke and loud, 
By which the patriarch woods were bowed, 
With their slow wing, then thundering crash, 
As chieftain oak and warrior ash, 

The elder world’s Titanic birth, 
*Hurled headlong, pressed their mother earth. 
The future was a darkened glass, 

The present nothing, and alas! 

The past a vanished dream---oh! yet 

A dream, which he would ne’er forget!” 


We note a few things in these extracts for 
comment: 


“The hand of death—the grave alone, 
Can from the human form efface 
Each native trait,” &c. 


The words, “the grave alone,” defeats the truth 
which the rest of the passage might have con- 
tained. The hand of death may eflace the na- 
tive trait from the human form, but the grave 
hides the form altogether. 


“Each native trait familiar grace :” 
should not this read, 
“Fach native trait’s,” &c. 


We do not ask attention to the vague passage 
in the above extract, crowded with big epithets, 
commencing, “The dew of pain.” The whole 
verse is a specimen of that feeble fury, which, pro- 
mising every thing, very seldom signifies or per- 
forms any thing. In the next verse, we have the 
various dreams and fancies which crowd the 
brain of one “out of his head.” This is always 
unprofitable writing. We do not desire to listen 
to the dreams of the witless. It is tedious enough 
to hearken to those of the wise; and, by the 
way, the wise do not make such matters the 
subject of very frequent story. It isa privilege 
of old ladies only, or very young ones, to tell 
what they have dreamed. With men, it is usu- 
ally regarded as an ugly symptom of senility 
running into dotage. Here again, our author’s 
rhyme-word, “through,” occurs: 


‘“Streamlets trembling.” 


Here the sense naturally stops; but a rhyme is 
needed to “hue,” and the streamlets must ac- 
cordingly go “trembling through :” but through 
what? Why trees,—and the necessity of using 
this rhyme, is productive of two more. Hence 
the miserable diffuseness of this poem, and of 
the poems of young authors generally. One 
rhyme demands another, and as they sit down 
with nothing to say, so they take a great many 
words to say it in. The substantial proof that 
you have, of dealing with a‘writer off sense, is, 
that he first convinces you that he has an ob- 
ject, and next, that he confines himself to it. The 

oy-scribbler, even as the boy-actor, having no 
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purpose, is led aside by every butterfly of fancy— 
by every ignis fatuus of conceit,—wandering in- 
to devious paths, and wasting the precious hours 
in inconclusive and capricious labors. All these 
fiery dreams in which Mr. Moray’s witless 


brains employ themselves-these pictures of 


“sands, boundless and burning,”—‘“volcano’s 
crumbling craters,” “smoking sulphur,” “lava- 
bergs,” “molten whirlpools,” “demon-laughter,” 


and matters of that sort,—are mere images of 


night-mare. The incubus is upon hero and po- 
et; and, meanwhile, so far from being put in 
print, the best place for them would have been 
the warm-bath, blood-letting, and a moderate 
Graham diet for a couple of weeks. Look at 
another specimen of this prolonged verse, about 
nothing, in consequence of the necessity of find- 
ing a rhyme: 

“The antique clock, with warning chime, 

Struck ten.” 


This is the whole necessary fact, nor is all this 
necessary. The “warning chime” might have 
been omitted. The verse should properly have 
read: 

“The antique clock struck ten.” 


But when the “warning chime” got in, it was 
necessary to add: 


“Struck ten—-from off the hours of time.” 


Not so! Itstruck ten, not to degenerate into 
punning, off-hand. The clock is a physical ob- 
ject,—the hours of time, moral. But for the 
rhyme, this poor half line—neither wholly fact 
nor figure—would never have been lugged in, 
as itis, by the head and shoulders. 

“And lay like child on cradled pillow, 

Still rocking with the rocking billow.”---p. 159. 


For the source of this, see conclusion of the 
Bride of Abydos: 


“As, shaken on his restless pillow, 

His head heaves with the heaving billow.” 
The rhyme which follows, indicates a Scottish 
origin or education in our poet: 


“And now a step or two she put, 
Without the ledge her beaded foot,” (_fut.) 
[P. 117. 

But a truce to this. We are tired, and so, 
doubtless, is the reader. We have deemed it 
right to tent this young writer to the quick, for 
his own good, and for the benefit of other young 
beginners. He has talent. To that we bear 
willing testimony. He has fancy ;---he has a 
perception of the picturesque. But he lacks 
judgment, study, and above all, independence. 
Study will give him judgment, but it must be a 
study of nobler authors than those with whom 
he is chiefly familiar; and he must learn the 
melancholy truth, that nothing is to be gained 
or learned, from the rank and indiscriminate 
praises of the weekly or monthly magazines 
which his contributions have bribed into eulogy. 
Neither future fame, nor even present notoriety, 
can result from such tributes to such a perform- 
ance. Itis in the selfishness of the editor, who, 
in puffing his contributor naturally commends 


his magazine, that these tributes have their ori- 


gin. The same editor will denounce the object 


Vou. I. 





of applause, in the course of a little month, 
should he find him contributing to a contempo- 
rary, or withholding the usual monthly stipend 
of lay or essay. It will be hard for the young 
author to believe this; but time will force the 
truth upon him. We adopt another plan. We 
speak what we conceive to be truths—“crab-like, 
and not truths,” says our author. It may be so: 
but we honestly think them truths, sour as they 
are. Let it be some consolation, however,— 
some qualification of our frequent censure,—that 
we now say to him, that, but for our opinion of 
his merits, we should not have spoken so freely, 
so elaborately, or been so minute in our criti- 
cism upon his faults. We should have dis - 
missed “Tecumseh” in a very brief paragraph. 
The author must work hard, and study closely. 
Not merely “look into his own heart,” but, in 
writing, strive to look into the hearts of others. 
The less, perhaps, that he looks into magazine 
literature, the better. Neither in this country, 
nor in Great Britain, is it of a high and whole- 
some kind. It is too much of the flash order. 
{thas too much of mere literary dandyism, or 
literary rowdyism, or literary toadyism, in it. It 
wants sense, tone, stern character, enduring 
principles. It aims too much at startling situa- 
tions, intense interests, passionate furies—the 
stiltish in style, and the staring in idea. All 
eccentricities in letters—all affectations in style— 
let them be sustained by whatever erring geni- 
us—let them be to whatever extent you please, 
the rage—have, in themselves, the certain seeds 
of their own decay. They cannot last. They 
give way to new fashions and other eccentrici- 
ties. Itis only the direct, the simple, the na- 
tural, the true—as these are above fashion, and 
disdain caprice—that defy the fluctuations of 
time, and survive all the changes of conventional 
taste. It does not need that we should point to 
these high and enduring models. .Jt does not 
need that we should say—thou shalt believe in 
Shakspeare, Milton, Jonson, Fletcher and Pope ; 
thou shalt not believe in Talfourd, or Tennyson, 
or Carlyle,or Emerson. Enough on this head. 
“A word to the wise is sufficient for them.” In 
order that Mr. Colton should have a full hear- 
ing, and that those who may never see his book, 
may yet have an opportunity to determine upon 
its claims, and our justice, we give another pas- 
sage from Tecumseh; the reading of which con- 
tributed, more than any other part of the volume, 
to make us think that something might yet be 
made of our author as a poet. We do not quote 
it as faultless; on the contrary, it is very faulty. 
But it is more simple---more direct---more to the 
purpose---than any one passage of equal length 
in the volume ;—-and, occasionally, there are 
words of true might, and sentences which de- 
note a mind wanting only in courage and prac- 
tice, to meditate, and bring to birth, a very hon- 
orable and delightful volume of song. We trust 
it may be so. We may say, at parting with 
Mr. Colton, that his subject occupied a world of 
space and event, which made it impracticable. 
He seems to have suspected this, himself, though 
he argues against it in his preface. Let him 
consider his subject more deliberately, always ; 
for nothing is more important than the choice of 
theme. The muse soon grows leaden-winged 
39 
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and leaden-eyed, when made conscious of the 
burden she is doomed to carry. 


“Tecumseh rose. His featuresehigh 

Were calm, except the flashing eye; 

His neck and swarthy breast, that throbbed 

With pulse of fire, he half unrobed, 

And drawing near with noiseless tread, 

Where sunset shone upon his head, 

His bare arm stretched above the dead. 

‘How art thou fallen,’ low words began, 

In tones that through their bosoms ran, 

‘Pine of the mountains! Who hath done 

This deed on thee, O warrior’s son, 

Oh sire of men? What power of ill, 

Wise soul, brave heart, unconquered will, 

Hath laid thee low? ‘Thy years are o’er: 

Thou shalt arise from earth no more. 
Warriors—his time is come at length. 

Where now is valor? Where is strength? 

Where wisdom? Lo! We-o-li’s dead! 

The son of Narhe’s soul hath fled! 

Pride of the Wa-pa-na-chi—friend 

Of age-remembered 'Tamenend— 

Inheritor of his counsels! Who, 

In manhood’s might, may bend the bow 

He bent in youth? What hand shall wield 

His war-club o’er the embattled field ? 

His place in council who can fill ? 

The mighty one is fallen!—How still !— 

And why? The years have loved to spafe 

His wrinkled brow, his silvery hair :— 

What bowed him here these tombs among ? 

Remembrance of the red-man’s wrong!— 

And where to sleep? In peaceful grave 

By Susquehanna’s rolling wave, 

Or rock-born Delaware? No, never! 

The rushing of their native river 

May soothe his fathers where they rest, 

But he shall lie alone, unblest. 


“Watching his words despair enchain, 
He raised a loftier, louder strain : 

‘And yet I know not.—Senseless clay! 

I deem thee lest unblest than they !— 
For, brothers, o’er their honored heads 
With spurning foot the pale-face treads ; 
This clay, perchance, may find some spot, 
Untrod, +1 sang where he is not.— 
What said 1? They were idle words! 
This whole wide land no spot affords, 
Where great We-o-li would not be 
Some day the stranger’s mockery! 

Men, brothers—many winters gone 
There was no land, nor rising sun, 

Nor moon, nor stars: all, all was night. 
By the Great Spirit’s ancient might 


All things were made. ‘The pale-men’s home 


He gave beyond the ocean foam: 

These hunting-grounds he stored with game 
For his red children. Honor, fame, 

Was theirs in peace, and theirs in war: 

By lake, and stream, and hills afar, 

And boundless plains, from age to age, 
How glorious was their heritage!’ 


“Each eye was fired, each bosom shook, 
More fixed became each earnest look.— 
‘Great Spirit! o’er the wide salt sea 

We deemed the pale-face sent from thee, 
And we rejoiced. O fatal joy! 

O trust reposed but to destroy! 

Where, red men, is the banded pride 

By Rappahannock’s rushing tide, 

And old Potomac? Where the power, 
That, like a storm, was wont to lower 
On the dark Alleghanies? Naught, 
Except the fields whereon they fought, 








Is left to tell! Like worthless stones, 

The white-man’s plough upturns their bones! 
Where are the Lenape, leagued and strong, 
A thousand watery vales among? 

By many a strange and distant shore 

They wander and return no more! 

What are the ancient tribes, and brave, 
That dwelt along the eastern wave ? 
Aname! A mournful memory !— 

And what are those that loved to be 
Among the vallies and the hills 

Of Mohawk and green Katterskills, 

That passed the silvery Horicon, 

And hunted northern heights upon, 

And by Ontario’s billowy marge, 

Or storm-robed Erie, roamed at large ? 
Their graves remain !—And whoneed say 
How passed the Natches’ power away, 
Murdered among their sacred fires? 

O Sun, the worshipped of their sires, 
When wilt thou see, at thy return, 

Thine offerings on their altars burn! 
—But fell all these unfought, unfeared ? 
No! warriors, no! Who hath not heard 
Of proud Powhatan, and the dread 

Of O-pe-chan-ca-nough? They shed 
The stranger’s blood, till earth was red! 
And who knows not of Metacom, 

Long struggling for his rocky home’? 

And, more than all, the lord of slaughters, 
Great Pontiac, ruler of broad waters ? 

At name of him, both far and near, 

The pale-face paler grew with fear!’ 


“Tecumseh saw in flaming eyes, 

Pride, sorrow, scorn and rage arise, 

While strained hands to their daggers stole, 
And deeper poured his burning soul: 

‘O red-men! what are we to do, 

When thus our fathers slew the foe ? 

Are we less brave? Who here will own 
A coward in a warrior’s son? 


—Yet peace is urged—What! where they died 


In vengeance mid the battle’s tide, 
For this their native land, shall we 
In tameness with the usurpers be ? 


—But they are countless—clouds of heayen— 


Waves of the deep—by strife are given 
But tombs to us, while they remain. 

O false regard! compassion vain ! 

Speak! mighty dead of race unknown, 
That sleep beneath! When, ages gone, 
Your land, like waves, strange nations reft, 
Fought ye not long, till none was left ? 
Speak! mouldering dust of red-men near! 
Shall our poor life be shame and fear ? 
And what if peace were lovely? Where 
These pale insatiate strangers are, 

There is no peace for us, no rest, 

Except upon our mother’s breast! 

We shall but live despised, undone, 

Till pushed from being, one by one, 

To graves of scom! ‘Thou setting Sun, 
Say not in Islands of the Blest, 


Their sons are meek, tho’ spurned, oppress’d ! 


Tell not to after times, thy race 
Chose thus to die by long disgrace!’ ” 





GRECIAN ART AND GLORY. 


Greece herself, 
Grew bound to the barbarian, who first bore 


Her arts and language into distant worlds :— 
Which now, when she no longer owns a realm, 


Yield her a mightier empire. 
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TETOTALITY. | 
FROM TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE. | 


[NEW SBRIES.] 


Tue first organization of a Temperance So- 
ciety in Thirstyburgh, gave great ottence to the | 
whole posse of the old school drinkers, who were | 
in the habit of spending their leisure time at that | 
ancient Burgh. Itwas charged as a deep seated 
and cunning design on the part of the tetotallers, 
“to rule and reign” over the followers of the old 
fashioned customs, to compel men, whether or no, 
to give up their former indulgences. It is true, 
the cause acquired many adherents, particularly 
in the Burgh, and produced its usual effects in 
the abolition of Groggeries. 'The practice of re- 
tailing was abandoned by all the respectable 
portion of the traders, and left entirely in the 
hands of the Doggery keepers and the corpulent 
Landlord of the Dogs-foot Hotel. 

Of course the community was split up into 
factions. One party was headed by the worthy 
President of the Society, the other by mine 
Landlord of the Dogs-foot Hotel. At first the 
Dog-foot party carried all their measures—put 
their own men into the Burgh offices, and were 
sustained by a country party, which shewed 
fearful odds against temperance and moral re- 
form. Still, the Society persevered and gradu- 
ally increased in numbers and influence, until a 
a celebrated lecturer on temperance paid them 
a visit, whose effort was so successful that at 
once the friends of temperance were placed in a 
decided majority in the Burgh. 

Among the converts to the cause were several 
of the wildest young fellows in the place, who, 
though willing to abandon drinking, were not 
willing to give up any source of fun and merri- 
ment, and now turned their attention, as practical 
reformers, to the class of “incorrigibles,” who 
visited the Burgh, with remarkable regularity, 
and were a source of annoyance to the sober 
citizens. 

Among the most constant and incorrigible of 
its visitors, Capt. Tightly stood pre-eminent, and 
the boys selected him as the best subject for an 
example and terror to evil-doers. ‘The Captain 
was a grave, taciturn, sententious man, when 
sober, and was in truth a worthy citizen, barring 
his propensities to the “creeter.” But liquor 
changed his whole character in every particular. 
When under the influenee of drink, he was 
garrulous, noisy, abusive, and much inclined to 





speech-making. ‘Temperance and Temperance 


Societies were his favorite themes for abuse, in 
which he was much aided and abetted by the 
Dog-foot party, who would gather round him, 
clap their hands, and cheer him on to renewed 
exertions whenever he shewed an inclination to 
stop. 

In short, Capt. Tightly, when tight, was a 
nuisance, which the citizens had submitted to 
for years, but which they would at any time have 
rejoiced tosee abated. To rid the Burgh of the 
Captain’s visits was fully determined by the 
Boys; and they held many consultations as to 
how it was to be done in a quiet, effective way. 
The arrangements were finally made, and the 
conspirators determined to carry their plans into 
effect on the Captain at his next visit. 





The Boys did not have long to wait. Capt. 
Tightly sallied out from the grocery, cocked and 
primed for a speech. 

“Fellow-citizens of the Town of Thirsty- 
burgh,” he cominenced, “I am about making a 
speech to you for the good of the rising genera- 
tion.” 

“Go it, Captain,” put in Bill East, “we'll all 
listen.” 

“J am not sure of that,” responded the Cap- 
tain, “I am told you are one of the te-to-tal-i-ty 
boys, and are as likely as not to make a fuss.” 

“It’s a lie,” said Bill, “I’d get drunk in a minit, 
an’ I had the whisk’y to do it with.” 

__ “I always thought you a good boy, Billy, and 
if I had a sev. I'd lend it to you.” 

“I wish you would,” said Bill, “you might 
whistle for pay.” 

“Come, Captain,” said mine Landlord of the 
“Dog-toot,” “go on with the speech, and give the 
tetotallers ’rath and sizzers.” 

“Sol will, Landlord. If anybody hates te-to- 
tal-i-ty, you andl areamongthem. I should like 
to know what right the Town Council of Thirsty- 
burgh have to pass a law that a man sha’n’t 
sleep in the streets or the piazzas if he happens 
to get drunk. Is a man’s misfortunes to be set 
dowh as a crime against him?—is that constitu- 
tional liberty? Is that democracy, if a man 
meets with the accident of falling down, he shall 
pay twenty-five cents for it?” 

“No,” said the Landlord, “tis not. I let my 
customers sleep in my piazza or yard just when* 
they please. Everybody knows the ‘Dog’s-foot 
Hotel’ is one of the finest places to get drunk in 
in the District.” 

“You are a pretty clever fellow, Landlord,” 
said the Captain, “but I don’t much like some of 
your regulations. I have applied several times 
at your house for cold cotfee when I was getting 
sober, and you would not give me any.” 

“That’s cause you didn’t get drunk with me.” 

“Well, but I have offer’d many a time to get 
drunk with you, and you wouldn’t let me.” 

“That’s cause you had no money.” 

“Ah, Landlord, you a’n’t a true blue anti-te-to- 
tal-i-ty man or you'd let a poor fellow quench 
his thirst, money or no money.” 

“The Landlord” didn’t like the turnthe speech 
or conversation had taken. His popularity was 
in danger among his immediate adherents, and 
should the Captain turn his speeches against 
him, he felt that the influence of the Landlord 
of the Dogs-foot Hotel was likely to be shaken. 

In this dilemna he invited the Captain to sus- 
pend his speech until he went up to the hotel 
and liquored. The Captain was not a man to 
bear malice or remember old slights, and very 
promptly accepted the invitation. He did not 
return down street until nearly night and was 
then past speechifying. The policy of my 
Landlord had produced this result. He chose to 
forego the tirade upon te-to-tal-i-ty rather than 
risk a reference to the doubtful character of the 
Dog’s-foot Hotel. 

The boys had the game in their own hands. 
The Captain was gloriously drunk and asleep, 
and after the sober part of Thirstyburgh had 
followed the example, Bill East and his com- 
peers perfected their mischievous designs against 
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him. He was prepared, and stowed away, with 
all due formality, for the night. In short, the 
Captain was blacked and crated in the most 
scientific manner. 

To mystify the Captain a little on waking, Bill 
East had let in, just above his head, a common 
sized looking glass, so that the Captain could not 
look up without meeting the reflection of his own 
physiognomy—a sight which Bill declared would 
answer in the room of bitters in the morning. 

Just before day-light the Boys assembled to 
witness the Captain’s return to consciousness. 
He was still sleeping soundly. Bill East, who 
was of an impatient disposition, declared it was 
time the fun began, and so punched him sharply 
in the side to make him give signs of his wherea- 
bouts. The Captain grunted and turned on his 
hard bed,—“Cold coffee,’ he murmured, “give 
me some cold coffee, for the Lord’s sake. Haint 
you got no cold coffee left in the pot? I am as 
dry as amill-pond with the dam broke.”—(Ano- 
ther punch. )—“Whatwas that? [wonder where 
Iam? This is a mighty open house—I see the 
clouds through the roof without any difficulty. 
If these folks don’t shingle their house pretty 
soon, they’d better look out for the next rain.”— 
(Another punch.)—“What is that again? I 
can’t turn in this bed without hitting my side. 
I wonder what they keep such hard beds for. 
They aint made for white folks to a certainty.” 
By this time day was pretty well broken, and the 
Captain, though still muddy, was able to look 
about. Happening to look straight up, he saw, 
as he thought, a negro fellow looking down upon 
him.—“W hat do you want there, boy ?” he asked, 
“has your master sent you to wake me up? I 
am awake, you see;—but I say, boy, can’t you 
get me some cold coffee?”—(No answer.)— 
“Why don’t you speak, nigger. I'll tell your 
master of your insolence, and have you whipped. 
Is that the way you treat a white man?—but get 
me some cold coffee, and I’ll excuse it—that’s a 
good fellow.” 

The supposed negro’s taciturnity began to 
exasperate the Captain, and he attempted to 
draw up his foot to kick the negro in the face, 
but the circumference of the crate would not 
admit such a demonstration. The Captain’s 
etfort was a failure. The boys could stand it no 
longer, and shouts of boisterous laughter re- 
vealed to the Captain, their proximity to his 
sleeping apartment. He was now able to realize 
his situation. The temperance reform had 
reached him at last. He groaned in spirit, and 
offered a sigh to the memory of the good old 
times when he got drunk with impunity.—“This 
is te-to-tal-i-ty,” whispered the Captain, “I am 
blacked like a nigger, and crated like an old 
gobbler. Tis time for me to quit Thirstyburgh. 
Boys, let me out.” 

“We can’t do it,” said Bill East, “unless you 
promise, upon honor—” 

“Promise what?” asked the Captain. 

“To go off without making any fuss about the 
crating and blacking.” 

“f think I had better promise,” mused the 
Captain, “I have heard lawyer Wordy say, that 
the evidence of a colored person would not be 
taken against a white one. I think I must be a 
colored person in the eye of the law, if the law 





can see colour as distinctly as I do in that glass. 
I had better promise—the word of a black man 
can’t bind a white man. Should I ever get 
white, I can take that exception. Boys let me 
out,and | promise, upon honor, what you require, 
particularly if you will give me some cold coffee.” 

“A greed,” said Bill East. 

“Run, Jim, whilst we unloose the crate, and 
bring mother’s coflfee-pot.” 

The crate was cut loose from its various fas- 
tenings, and the coveted coflee-pot put into the 
Captain’s hands. 

“If cold coffee alwaystasted as good as it does 
now,” remarked the Captain, “I should be almost 
willing to join the te-to-tal-i-ty myself, but it 
do’n’t, boys, there’s the misfortune. It needs the 
whiskey over night to give it the flavor in the 
morning; crating and blacking, however, are not 
at-all necessary.— Boys, I’m O. P. H.,so good-by.” 

Bill East and his compatriots rejoiced in the 
fruition of their schemes, and loudly boasted of 
the skill with which they had abated a common 
nuisance upon old common law pri gta 
yer Wordy declared his opinion to be, that the 
ancient law was abrogated, and that “tar and 
feathering,” “riding ona rail,” and “crating and 
blacking,” were punishments unknown to modern 
civilization, and that, consequently, Bill Kast, his 
aiders and abettors, were guilty of a trespass and 
false imprisonment. The “alia enormia,” he 
thought, “would cover the whole case, and that 
the Captain might, if he sued, calculate on vin- 
dictive damages.” This opinion, professionally 
given, alarmed the Craters no little-—particu- 
larly as Lawyer Bother thought the plea of 
“infancy” could not avail the Defendants. The 
Captain was determined to sue for damages. 
In spite of his word of honor, he was disposed 
to make a fuss, which Bill East declared worse 
than pole-cat hunting. 

The Boys’ friends, however, thought it best to 
settle the business, if possible, without going to 
law, and proposed to the Captain to leave the 
whole matter to arbitration. To this arrange- 
ment the Captain finally assented.—“A bird in 
the hand, he thought, better than two in the 
bush.” A long law-suit was by no means desi- 
rable. He had no money to pay his witnesses, 
and the law-suit would impose upon him the ne- 
cessity of keeping sober every Court until the 
case was disposed of. When that would happen 
even Lawyer Wordy could not undertake to say. 
A small award promptly paid, would be better, 
the Captain argued, than a large verdict, and so 
he consented, upon the agreement of Bill East’s 
father to become responsible for the award, to 
leave the case to the arbitrament and final award 
of Abner Bascom and Allen Lumkin, arbitra- 
tors, indifferently chosen by the complainant and 


defendant, with the right of umpirage in case of 


disagreement between them. It was insisted by 
the Captain, that Lawyer Wordy, to whom he 
had promised one-fourth of the award, should be 
heard by the arbitrators. This was conceded, 
and Squire Bother retained for the defence. The 
arbitrators made their appointment when they 
would hear the cause, and gave notice to the 
plaintiff and defendant to be ready with their 
lawyers and witnesses at the time designated. 
At the day of trial the parties appeared, and 
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the arbitrators went into an investigation of the 
alleged complaint. The crating, blacking, and 
detention, were fully proven by the repeated ac- 
knowled« ment of the offenders, and the Captain’s 
appearance, not only the next morning, but for 
a week afterwards. The defence rested upon 
the Captain’s long continued drunken habits—his 
noisy, speech-making propensities---his vagabond 
practices of sleeping in the piazzas and begging 
for cold coffee. Lawyer Wordy made a wordy 
speech for his client and declaimed greatly to 
the edification of our Landlord of the Dog’s- 
foot Hotel and his clique, upon the rights of the 
citizens and the liberty of the people, which he 
declared in great danger from the movements 
of the temperance party. He wound up with a 
strong appeal for exemplary damages to his 
client. 

Squire Bother made two points in his speech, 
which he insisted warranted an award for the 
defendants. He said the Captain was clearly a 
nuisance according to the testimony, and read 
several authorities to prove, that, bylaw,anybody 
annoyed by it, might abate a nuisance. His 
other point was, that the Captain was clearly a 
vagabond under the act of the Legislature, and 
might be whipped as well as blacked and crated. 

After the arguments were closed, the audience 
were directed to withdraw until the arbitrators 
made up their award, if they could agree with- 
out an umpire. Although the suspense of the 
parties and their friendsmade the time seem long, 
it was, in fact, but a marvellously short period 
before it was announced that the arbitrators had 
agreed, and were ready to deliver their award. 
In rushed lawyers, clients, witnesses, and the 
crowd, all anxious to hear the award read by the 
arbitrators. Abner Bascom sat with the impor- 
tant document in his hand, ready to read the de- 
cision, soon as silence was restored. This being 
obtained, he commenced with the utmost gravity 
and read as follows: 


South-Carolina. 

The undersigned, arbitrators indifferently cho- 
sen on the part of Capt. Tightly, plaintiff, and 
Bill East and others, defendants, on a complaint 
of trespass and false imprisonment alledged by 
the plaintiff,---to settle, arbitrate and determine 
the said matters in dispute between the parties, 
having first heard the witnesses and their counsel, 
do award and determine as follows, to wit:— 
(Here Mr. Bascom deliberately took off his spec- 
tacles and wiped them very carefully.)—We 
award and determine, that each party shall pay 
his own costs,and the said Capt. Tightly being 
clearly guilty under the Act of the Legislature, 
we adjudge him to receive thirty-nine lashes on 
the bare back.—(Signed by the Arbitrators.) 


The spectators looked into each other’s faces 
for 2 moment in dumb astonishment at the award, 
then broke forth into such a peal of laughter that 
the roof and walls of the Court House seemed 
in imminent danger. 

“I will pay the award at once, as I promised,” 
said Bill East’s father, “soon as I can procure a 
cow-hide.” 

The Captain made for the door. 


Town oF atau 





“T have been blacked and crated,” said the 


indignant Captain, “and now you award me to : 
receive thirty-nine lashes. D—n sitch a vardict, ; 
and d—n your te-to-tal-i-ty Town along with it.” HM 
“Catch him,” said old Mr. East, “and Pll pay at: és 
the verdict.” 
But the Captain bolted. 
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We heard of him BY 
next on the topof the Blue Ridge, making for t 





the West. He entered a small grog-shop to rh , 
obtain refreshment. aa 4. 
“What will you have?” asked the bar-keeper. Aste 5 
“Thirty-nine lashes on the bare back,” said ts 4 
the Captain. HH we ht 
“{ don’t know what you mean,” replied the i vik ‘ 
bar-keeper. ry F% i 
“I mean,” said the Captain, “D---n sitch a hy rf Hy 
vardict and te-to-tal-i-ty beside.” ey 
“You'll take something,” said the bar-keeper. | af J , 
“[ will,” and the Captain swallowed a horn, Pe) ay 
and kept on his journey. Ot q 
The Captain did not stop short of the barrens Tesi 


of Kentucky. He is now a citizen of that State. Sif 


‘ ea ; eet ri 4) 
His known abhorrence of the principles of teto- up td { 
talism has made him quite popular, and he is a I 
stoutly spoken of as a representative to the Le- | 


citizens of Thirstyburgh have enjoyed a degree 
of order and quietness never known in “the olden 
time.” The dread of the blacking brush and the 
crate has struck a salutary terror into the “incor- 4 

rigibles,” who avoid the Burgh as sedulously as ; 4 i 
they would an empty whiskey barrel. Bill East i Tes | 
has come of age and is now our Honorable In- dhe 

tendant. The Dogs-foot Hotel is vacant—the Ls aale 
pursy landlord having emigrated westwardly. 4 
Our friend, the Captain, has not yet been recon- HY. 
ciled tothe award. He often curses te-to-tal-i-ty 
in boisterous language, and usually adds, sotto ul 
voce, “D—n sitch a vardict.” i 


gislature of that great commonwealth. The | 
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TRUE LOVE LIKE MINE. oar 
Tue vestal flame will cease to burn, n 
If fostering hands bring no supply ; ht ata f 
And false love’s shrine to coldness turn, 3 
When self-consuming passions die. 
But, lady, love—true love like mine, 
Forever brightens in its shrine. 


The mountain rills pass quick away, 
As fleeting as a morning dream ;— 
And seas that threat the sky to-day, 
To-morrow sleep beneath its beam. 
But, lady, love—true love like mine, 
Flows ever on without decline. 


The playful zephyr steals at noon 
A kiss from every blushing rose ;— 
Yet with the whirlwind, mingling soon, 
O’er land and sea tempestuous blows. 
But, lady, love—true love like mine, 
Breathes gently on with breath divine. 


The golden sun bids nature smile, 
Yet leaves her with the dark’ning night; 
And bright-faced Luna comes, awhile, 
To soothe us with her waning light. 
But, lady, love—true love like mine, aa 
Thro’ night and day will ever shine. > he 
Wo. Riverton. ‘ itty y 
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THE SAINTED SISTER. 

A VISION. 
Meruovcut I lay on an etherial couch 
That floated ’mongst the clouds. A starry light 
Above me shone, and brilliant rays adorned 
My marvellous pillow with celestial hues. 
A sense sublime—an aromatic air, 
And sweet forgetfulness of worldly care, 
Soon lull’d my feelings into bless’d repose. 
As thus I lay in this delicious trance,— 
Of earth unconscious,—softest strains arose 
From harps unseen, so delicately sweet, 
My dreaming sense was ravish’d—my soul rapt; 
While cherubim, upborne on amber wings, 
Hovering, drew nigh. Their holy, heavenly smiles, 
Fill’d all my heart with confidence and joy. 
Slowly, the cloudy curtain of my couch 
Faded, unfelt, away,—till its sheer folds 
Seem’d not unlike the misty rack that veils 
But may not hide the moon. With new delight 
Leapt my full heart, as, on my wand’ring gaze 
Another, dearer vision, rose to view. 


Before me stood a gorgeous throne, begemm’d 
With thousand jewels, radiating round 
A various glory. There, in vestal robes, 
Came numerous bending seraphs, bright and pure, 
Each a chief virtue,—each with brow benign, 
As watching the sweet sleep of innocence. 
Upon that throne, in meek yet conscious state, 
Sate a fair, innocent form. On me she turn’d 
With beatific smile. Her face serene,— 
Enough of earth for mortal memory,— 
Sublimed by immortality for heaven, 
Was like the angels’. Round her brow was wreath’d 
A ring of lustre; at her feet reposed, 
Pure emblem of her heart, a snow-white lamb. 
Rapt, speechless, I beheld. That lovely face 
Still, as I gazed, the more familiar grew,— 
Remembered, loved, how well! She slowly bowed 
In mute acknowledgment of welcome there, 
And then in accents, such as seldom sound 
Save in sweet anthem by the blessed sung 
Before the everlasting,—thus she spake : 


“Dear, cherish’d one! I wait the happy hour 
When thou shalt be a sharer of my bliss, 

In the eternal mansions of the sky; 

Till then, I guard thee, with a watch unseen, 

For [ am with immortals, and have power 

O’er mortal actions. Speed in holy aims 

With zeal unfaltering;—swiftly time outruns 
The purest thought ;—each moment thou art spared, 
Is, to thy soul, more precious than the years 
Already numbered with the hoary past. 

While bound by earthly ties, with humble heart, 
Enjoy in hope sincere the good bestowed ; 

But daily pray, and thank the Giver’s love, 

Ask His forgiveness, and deserve His grace. 

In thy appointed hour to join the train, 

Which, since the Fall, has travelled to the grave, 
I’ll guide thy spirit to these realms of light.” 


Now ceased the voice, and with its latest tones 


The Sainted Sister---The Criminal. 





Pass’d the bright vision—both departing soft— 

The sound to silence melting, like the chimes 

Of vesper music, on the traveller’s ear, 

Subsiding, till he listens with a doubt 

If all be ended. With convulsive start 

Of hope and expectation, from my trance 

I waken’d, and my own voice fill’d my ear,— 

“Stay, dearest sister—stay, thou sainted one!” 
New- York. KENNETH KELBURN. 





THE CRIMINAL. 
A SKETCH FROM ACTUAL EVENTS. 


Tue harbour of P is, of all others on the 
West India Station, the most frequented by our 
cruisers. During the prevalence of the hurri- 
canes, which are wont to devastate so fair a 
portion of that sunny region, its ample bosom 
affords them a safe anchorage, and a salubrious 
abiding place. Being separated on the one side 
from the Gulf of Mexico, only by the low and 
narrow island of St. R , the atmosphere is 
almost daily purified by the refreshing sea 
breeze, and when this is wanting, the wide 
spread awnings of the men-of-war, afford them 
a cooling shade fore and aft the decks. During 
this period, all work of a labouring nature is 
suspended, and poor Jack has lots of chances to 
mend his tarry breeches, make himself a mus- 
tering suit, or plait a sennit hat. The whole- 
some discipline of a well-regulated ship, exacts 
from him, nevertheless, sufficient exercise to 
keep his mind, as well as body, ina healthy 
condition, such as the exertion of loosing and 
furling sails, working the great guns, scrubbing 
decks, and otherwise keeping the vessel in crack 
order. And this, a good sailor, who has a feel- 
ing of attachment to his ship and officers, will 
always take pride in doing. His love of the 
former is generally commensurate with his re- 
gard to the latter, and, in this particular, much 
depends upon the good qualities of the officers 
themselves. When you see a ship presenting a 
rough-ally and dowdy appearance, inside and 
out, her rigging hanging siack, her sails badly 
furled, filth collected in her scupper holes, and 
in her ‘tout ensemble’ exhibiting unpardonable 
neglect, be sure that in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred, the fault is with the officers, not the 
men. The latter, look to the former for ex- 
ample and encouragement; that being denied 
them, they in turn, become reckless also. Sailors 
are more discriminating and reflective on this 
subject than is generally supposed. 

Let the ship be at sea, and a thick-pated ig- 
noramus of a fellow, who obtained his epaulette 
the Lord only knows how, have charge of the 
deck. His chief aim seems to be, to worry and 
harass the crew by frivolous and vexatious 
orders. Mark how badly the ship is worked. 
She can neither be made to tack or veer de- 
cently. A squall comes on. Sail must be 
quickly taken in. What whooping, what hal- 
looing, what confusion and disorder. Sails are 
torn, spars are carried away. Who is to blame? 
The officer. He knows not his own duty, and 
his orders are given, neither at the proper time, 
nor to the purpose. Well, his watch at length 
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expires, and he is relieved. And now an officer 
takes the deck in whom the whole crew delight. 
Why? Because they know him to be a sailor, 
every inch of him, and have no fear that he 
will annoy or perplex by his stupidity. A ma- 
neuvre is to be executed. With what alacrity 
they spring aloft. or jump to the ropes! With 
what readiness and precision the sails are set 
or takenin! No noise, no unnecessary dela 
or symptom of embarrassment. A few brief, but 
intelligent orders, through the trumpet, are alone 
heard—and, in a trice, the work is accom- 
plished. 

Fishing also affords the men exercise of a 
light, and to them agreeable nature. Along 


the shores of the bay, and within the limits of 


the adjacent bayous and lagoons, fish, of many 
varieties, abound, and a single well-directed 
haul of the seine, will, at times, afford a sufficient 
supply for the daily use of a ship’s company.— 
Each vessel is supplied with a seine, and, where 
due regard is paid to the comforts of the men, 
fishing parties are got up at least once a week, 
thus blending exercise with amusement, and at 
the same time giving Jack a chance of obtaining 
fresh grub, though it be drawn from salt water. 
Jack, by the bye, is a great lover of fish, though 
some folks may think, that living so much on 
the water, he will soon become satiated. It is, 
however, a mistaken notion, that eatable fish 
are plentiful at sea. ’Tis true, there be whales 
and sharks, and devil-fish, and such like un- 
seemly monsters, but as to the smaller fry, they 
can be obtained only in shoaler water. Occa- 
sionally, a porpoise, a dolphin, or an albecore, 
rewards the eflorts of the dexterous harpooner, 
who, stationed outside the ship, and braced 
against the martingale, maintains his balance 
on a single rope, and with the burnished and 
keen-edged grains firmly grasped, watches his 
chance to strike, as the Ash, with lightning like 
velocity, dashes ahead amid the reeking foam, 
or cuts across the vessel’s bows. 

When one is taken, it is considered a ‘bon 
prize,” and the various delectabie messes which 
are forthwith formed from it, would astonish the 
nerves of a Parisian chef-de-cuisine. Under the 
mysterious cognomen of lobscouse, chow-chow, 
rig-rial, &c., dishes are brought to light, which 
would tempt the appetite of the most fastidious, 
particularly after a few weeks spent on the 
ocean. 

The town of P——, or, as its inhabitants de- 
light to call it, the city, is an ancient Spanish 
settlement, lying on the western side of the 
bay, some eight or nine miles from its entrance, 
and I have nothing further to say concerning it, 
than, that, when last I saw it, so time worn and 
inanimate was its appearance, as it lay em- 
bosomed amid the green foliage of the sur- 
rounding trees, that it reminded me, rather 
whimsically of dotard age, reclining in the lap 
of youth. 

About a quarter of a mile below the town, is 
the entrance to the Bayou Chico, a small inlet 
or arm of the bay, which pursues its sinuous 
course inland, between picturesque banks, for 
about a mile, when it branches abruptly to the 
right and left. At this point, and but a yard 
or two from the water’s edge, bubbles forth a 
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clear and limpid spring, from whence the ship- 
ping have heretofore drawn their supplies of 
water. Here, during the long summer months, 
while lying listlessly at their anchorage, their 
launches are continually plying, and as one, or 
at most, two boats, can fill at the same time, the 
rule of first come, first served, is strictly enforced. 
Hence, some are compelled to lie inactive for 
hours, and it requires the utmost vigilance on 
the part of the young officers in charge, to pre- 
vent their men from straying off, and obtaining 
a supply of that devilish invention and sailor’s 
curse, Alcohol. Notwithstanding their exertions, 
scenes of turbulent and almost mutinous conduct 
will at times occur, and to one of these, I am 
now about particularly to allude. 

The launch of the sloop-of-war V——, had 
for some time been awaiting her turn to fill.— 
Her crew, consisting of some sixteen men, were 
scattered about in the vicinity of the spring— 
some laudably engaged in washing their gar- 
ments, some lazily lounging in the shade, while 
two or three might be seen strolling among the 
trees and thick undergrowth, picking here a leat, 
breaking there a twig, and apparently having 
no particular object in view. And yet, these 
last, were the true mischief-makers, watching 
their chance to dodge observation, and be off. 
This might have been observed by any one who 
carefully watched their furtive glances cast at 
the young midshipman, Mr. Harpin, who, re- 
clining in the stern sheets of the launch, com- 
manded a view of the entire party. Simple 
fellow! He conceived it impossible that any 
one of the sixteen could escape him unobserved. 
Occasionally he would count heads, to make 
sure. Jackson, one ; Brown, two; Davis, three ; 
Spriggins, four, &c. He was thus running 
carefully over his count for about the ninth 
time, and had arrived at the fifteenth man— 
when lo—a sudden pause. You might have 
heard his heart palpitate. Billingston, sixteen. 
Where the d—l is Billingston, thought he. 

“Harvey,” he cried out to the coxswain, 
“where is Billingston ?” 

“Dont know, sir,” replied Harvey, looking 
innocently up from his wash bucket, and throw- 
ing a spray of tobacco juice about a fathom from 
his‘mouth,—* I see’d him about five minutes ago, 
a shying stones at them ere duck in the creek, 
and I aint see’d him since.” “Has any one of 
the men seen Billingston ?” again roared out the 
reefer. “I suppose he has not gone far and 
will soon be back.” Billingston, at that mo- 
ment was at a neighboring farm-house, bargain- 
ing for a couple of bottles of rum. 

An hour and a half elapsed. The launch is 
filled—the men are aboard—but where is Bil- 
lingston? Ah! yonder he comes, reeling to 
and fro, and butting every tree he meets with. 
His eyes roll, and are lit up with a drunken and 
demoniac glare—his shoes and hat are gone— 
his garments torn, but, under his arm, the de- 
luded wretch still hugs a bottle of rum. As he 
approaches the boat he makes a halt. “ Hur 
aeel™ cried Harpin, “or I shall leave you.” 
“Pll see you d——d first, was the reply—I’m 
not going aboard.” The words were scarcely 
uttered when Harpin sprang to the shore, and 
endeavored to seize him. Billingston wrenched 
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free from his grasp, and drew his sheath knife. 
“Touch me now, sir,” he exclaimed ina savage 
tone, “and I will stab you to the heart.” Re- 
gardless of the threat, the brave youngster 
closed with him. The miscreant raised his arm 
for the blow, but ere the knife could descend, 
several! of the boat’s crew were upon him, the 
knife wrenched from his grasp, and he was 
thrown violently to the ground. 

“Now carry him to the launch,” said Harpin 
calmly, “and lash him down to a thwart.”— 
Billingston struggled violently to free himself— 
he foamed, he raved, he yelled with impotent 
rage. The air was filled with his imprecations. 
He was speedily overcome, lashed down and 
secured. 

Three months have rolled by, and Billingston, 
meantime, on the grave charge of mutiny and 
drawing upon his superior officer, has been ar- 
raigned before a Court-Martial, which, after a 
patient hearing, has condemned him to death. 
He has been removed from his own vessel, to the 
Flag Ship. Secured in double irons, and con- 
fined in the fore-passage, a dark and lonesome 


spot, cheered only by the glimmer ofa solitary | 


lantern, he crouches in horror at his impending 
fate. At a short distance stands the watchful 
form of the armed sentry—denying him all in- 
tercourse with the little world without. The 
voices of his messmates no longer cheer him; 
the bright light of heaven no longer shines upon 
him, nor will he again behold yon azure sky, 
until led on deck to his execution. 

Through the crowded vista ef a few short, 
but ill spent years, his thoughts wander back to 
the scenes of his childhood. Again he beholds 
a fond mother encircling him, her treasured boy, 
in her warm embrace. 
gambol on the green lawn, his playmates gather 
around. All then was innocence and peace.— 
The tempter had not yet come. Ill fated young 
man. A restless, roving disposition first severed 
thee from this bright prospect of happiness and 
love, and sent thee a wanderer from thy home. 
Then came the tempter. Brought into contact 
with men, stained with every vice and crime 
under the sun, thy guileless mind soon gave 
way before the pernicious example, and _ the ir- 
retrievable step was taken. Now, remorse has 
come—alas! too late. Hark, a step approach- 
es—it is the chaplain. Daily, since the prisoner’s 
condemnation, the good man has visited him— 
knelt by his side and offered up fervent prayers 
in his behalf. But the stubborn heart has hith- 
erto been untouched, and every thought has 
been of earth, not heaven or hell. A dim, a 
phantom hope of pardon has at times flitted 
across his imagination, and all thought of a 
hereafter wildly banished from his mind. It 
must be adream. He to suffer death for the 
frenzied action of a delirious moment. Impos- 
sible—he will yet live. He will tear himself 
from his present associates and habits, he will 
wend his way homeward, amend his life and be 
happy. Such feelings and reflections, I say, 
have hitherto occupied his mind.  Delusive 
hopes. The frightful truth has at length burst 
upon him—he knows himself to be a doomed 
man. Even where he sits he has for hours past 


Sisters and brothers | 





heard the unceasing clang of hammers, and the 
sentry has told him, that it is the noise of the 
carpenters preparing the stage for him to take 
his last stand upon, and the coffin to receive his 
lifeless remains. And now, the last, lingering 
hope of mercy from his fellow-man being crush- 
ed, his thoughts wander wildly through the 
intricate mazes of an eternity but half conceived. 
Pressing his throbbing temples, he endeavors to 
pray. He seeks to recall those forms of suppli- 
cation, long since neglected, which he was wont 
to offer up in happier days. The chaplain seizes 
upon the auspicious moment. He explains to 
him the magnitude of God’s power, his for- 
bearance, and forgiveness of sins to those who 
truly repent and turn unto him—even at the 
eleventh hour. Finally, in tones fraught with a 
fervent and sincere devotion, he prays earnestly 
in behalf of the erring mortal by his side. A 
new spirit gradually infuses itself into the priso- 
ner’s soul. The mist of unbelief, the darkness 
of infidelity, in which he has so long been 
shrouded, now rapidly retreat before the glorious 
light of the truths and beauties of Christianity, 
| The longer he meditates, the greater becomes 
his consolation, until at length, with a heart torn 
with conflicting emotions, he cries aloud, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 

He has repented—let us hope he may be 
saved. 





The fog, which had, since day-break, hung 
| heavily over land and water, seemed little dis- 

posed to lift, even at the hour of nine. The 
sun, gloomily veiled beneath the clouds,—the 
trees—the houses—the rigging of the vessels, 
dripping with moisture—all presented a forlorn 
aspect, as though sorrowing for the tragical 
scene, so soon to be enacted. The hour of ten 
| arrives. The bell of the Flag Ship strikes, and 
| ere the sound of its dull clangor is lost, a yellow 
| flag is displayed at her mizen-royal-mast-head. 

It is the signal for execution, and immediately 
each vessel hoists her answering flag, in token 
that the signal is understood. Their rigging 
now swarms with men, and through the ports, 
and from every part of the bulwarks, thick clus- 
ters of heads may be seen, all gazing intently 
at the Flag Ship, the tatal fore-yard and the 
stage beneath. The prisoner is yet below and 
the chaplain is with him. An hour have they 
spent in prayer, and with a contrite heart the 
condemned man awaits patiently, yet anxiously, 
the summons to go on deck. 

There every preparation is being silently and 
carefully completed. A rope has been rove 
through a block on the starboard fore-yard arm, 
and one of its ends brought down to the fore- 
castle, with a noose made in it. The other end 
has been led along the deck, and the crew have 
been ordered to take hold of it, when all is pre- 
pared to swing off their fellow-being into illim- 
itable space. By the side of a gun, with lighted 
match, stands a quarter-gunner, awaiting the 
order to fire, the moment the criminal is swayed 
from the deck. On one side of the quarter-deck 
the Marines are drawn up, with loaded muskets 
and fixed bayonets, in readiness to repel any 
symptom of rebellion on the part of the men. 
On the other side, are assembled the commodore 
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and his officers. The order is now given to 
bring up the prisoner. The master-at-arms de- 
scends for the purpose. The poor wretch is 
speedily divested of his neat sailor frock and 
trowsers, and with a thrill of horror stands in- 
dued with the habiliments of the grave. Closely 
guarded, he is led on deck and taken aft. Ah! 
who can tell the exquisite feeling of agony 
which pervades his breast, as he surveys the 
scene which meets his eye. On this side, he 
beholds the sad, familiar faces of his old mess- 
mates and boon companions, betokening in every 
lineament their sorrow for his fate—On that, he 
sees the equally commiserating countenances of 
the officers ;—yonder is the staging—aloft, the 
fore-yard, and—Eternity. The Commodore ap- 
proaches, and thus addresses him, in tones 
which evince the sincerity of his feeling. 


“Fenning Billingston!—You have been im- 
partially tried by a Court-Martial for the grave 
offence with which you stood charged, and the 
sentence of that Court is that you shall suffer 
death. The President of the United States has 
approved of that sentence, and the painful duty 
now rests with me to see it carried into effect.— 
You will, therefore, be taken under the fore- 
yard, and there hung until you be dead, and 
may God, in his infinite goodness, have mercy 
upon your soul !” 


What heart so flinty, that does not now melt 
at the spectacle, as the poor fellow is supported 
forward and placed on the staging? Not one. 
There is not a dry eye in the ship. Men, whose 
scarred and furrowed visages denote the fierce 
scenes through which they have passed, now 
droop their heads in sorrow. Striplings, not yet 
steeled to the reckless life before them, shudder 
and turn pale. But the majesty of the law 
must be preserved—discipline must be preserved 
inviolate. The chaplain has uttered his last 
thrilling appeal to heaven, and withdrawn. The 
rope is placed around the victim’s neck, and his 
arms secured ; the cap is drawn over his head, 
and he is shrouded in present darkness. A 
breathless silence pervades the multitude, and 
all await the final order. A pause succeeds.— 
The unearthly stillness is becoming painful. 
Suddenly a form is seen gliding forward, with 
measured tread. It is the Marine officer. He 
ascends the stage, bearing an open paper in his 
hand, and stands by the prisoner’s side. He 
orders the cap to be withdrawn, and reads,— 
“Fenning Billingston—By order of the Presi- 
dent, you are hereby REPRIEVED !” 

The rope is quickly removed, the lashing cast 
off, and with a wild cry of joy, agonizing and 
unspeakable, Billingston springs from the sta- 
ging to the deck. 

Then arose, from the united lungs of about 
five hundred men, a cheer, so long, so loud and 
deafening, that, taken up by the breeze, its 
echoes reverberated through forest and grove, 
causing even the startled deer to spring from 
their leafy coverts with affright, and the moan- 
ing of the ocean, to be, for the while, unheard. 

Savannah, Geo. 





Vou. I. 





OH! LINGER YET AWHILE. 
Ou! linger yet awhile,— 
Too sweet’s the hour to part, 
While raptures, such as these, beguile, 
Each closely-linked heart— 
Let thy pure lips still rest, 
Warm, tremblingly, on mine ;— 
Thy budding, wildly-heaving breast 
Upon my own recline. 


Bear with me, love, and hush, 
These tremors of thy soul ;— 
Dear heart! I almost feel thy blush, 
Thy whole, pure life-blood, roll !— 
One moment—sadly sweet, 
Since parting mingles there !— 
Ah, me! the joy is ne’er complete 
Till followed by the tear. 


Cuitpe Hazarp. 





LINES 


ON READING MRS. TROLLOPE’S FACTORY BOY. 


Tue talents here displayed, were given 

To advocate the cause of Truth and Heaven. 

Tis Justice prompts the writer to disclose, 

Her native country’s crimes—its bleeding woes. 

At that great day, which all the good desire, 

When all must meet the glance of love or ire, 

Thy book unscathed shall pass the whirling fire ; 

And thoa, by guardian angels, hov’ring round, 

With Merey’s wreath of amaranth be crowned. 

Resistless Merey! Sweetly dost thou plead, 

How thrills the soul with pity as we read! 

In every place, in every clime and soil, 

Is met the children’s joys, the infant’s smile. 

‘1... ' sturdy hunter, panting, bears each shock, 

While bounds the chamois on from rock to rock : 

Fatigued and chilled, he seeks his humble cot, 

Nor when once there, regrets his lowly lot; 

His children clasp him, and around him play, 

And while he gazes, all his toils repay. 

The heart, in wild affliction’s darkest hour, 

Owns their soft silvery tones,—an aiding power, 

To soothe and charm the sense of pain away, 

And cast o’er sorrow’s cloud a brightening ray ; 

Their guardians view from amaranthine bowers, 

A little world of sunshine and of flowers. 

And yet exist there hearis that can reject, 

These little ones, and torture with neglect; 

Their tears, their sighs, their wrongs were not ef- 
faced— 

God heard—and by his hand the veil is raised! 

At sight of gold, that dazzles not the wise, 

Mercy expands her wings, and upward flies, 

While Virtue’s flower unfolds its leaves and dies. 

Whose footsteps touched this earth of crime and woe, 

Whose bosom could with love for them o’erflow ? 

He, the beloved, the God of holy truth, 

Clasped to his sacred breast the buds of youth, 

Breathed a seraphic blessing on each head, 

And hear—decome like these, you must—he said! 

40 
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Oh, yet the lily,* mid its pure white leaves, 

The dew of heaven with humbling joy receives, 
And as it bends, its fragrance it exhales, 

An odour precious !—that for man avails, 
Whene’er the poisonous upas touch assails. 

’Tis borne by breezes on to distant climes, 

‘l'o icy shores, to hills of clustering limes ; 
Confest will be, on every spot, its power, 

And guilt no more with scowling eye shall lower. 
Spirit of Prophecy! dost thou behold 

The time, when every blood-stained flag shall fold, 
And vile Oppression from its seat be hurled. 
While Mercy’s azure banner sways the world! 


Savannah, Exiza NEVILLE. 





THE GREATEST GOOD OF THE GREAT- 
EST NUMBER. 


Tuis is the great maxim of society, every 
where recognized ; and is, undoubtedly, a sound 
one. That which is embraced by the majority, 
as tending to the general good, can only be an 
evil to a special and interested few; whose op- 
position, as calculated to disturb the peace and 
affect the welfare of society, a majority of that 
society has the undoubted right to put down by 
all legitimate means in its power. The maxim 
ubove adverted to, is, indeed, the very source 
and sanction of laws themselves; and where 
the statute happens to be silent upon the subject 
of a particular evil, the voice of the people, ex- 
pressed in such manner as they shall think proper, 
carries with it, always, the binding obligation 
and potency of law. All opinions, then, that are 
adverse to the views of the majority—(I speak 
of society as a body)—are an invasion of the 
rights, the safety,—the most vital interests, of 
that majority,—who, in self-defence, are bound 
to make war upon such opinions. This course, 
as pursued by one independent community to- 
wards another, is sanctioned by the law of 
nature itself; and what a whole people may do, 
with a view to their safety, majorities of that 
people, in the form of separate societies, may 
with equal right do. Those, therefore, who 
undertake to inculcate doctrines regarded by the 
majority as subversive of the best interests of 
society, are guilty of a moral treason not less 
flagitious than is his whose crime brings him 
within the immediate pale of the statute. Let 
us not be told, that the “freedom of the press,” 
and of “debate,” is involved in measures having 
for their end to arrest and put down doctrines 
and opinions which peril the safety of society, 
and would a oe the way for scenes of tumult, 
perhaps of blood. Never were terms more 
abused among any people, than are those of 
“freedom of the press,” of “debate,” and of 
“opinion,” among ourselves. Under their sup- 
posed sanction, neither public quiet, nor private 
character, are secure. If the right of “debate,” 
for instance be unlicensed, unlimited,--why may 
not disciples of the Fanny Wright school of 
morals, be quietly permitted to open academies 
throughout the country, for the dissemination of 





their conservative doctrines in relation to the 
social contract, and the institutions that have 
grown up under it?) Why might not that bold 
apostle in petticoats, of disorder and disunion, 
have been suffered peaceably to preach her 
creed among us, instead of being hooted and 
hissed wherever she appeared? She, too, cried 
out “ Persecution !”—but what knave would not 
have done the same? We do not see why 
public morals should not be hedged in as care- 
fully as are those of private life. Any looseness 
in the one, will in time taint the others. They 
are the best men, then, as well as members of 
society, who are for preserving those safeguards 
that guaranty the purity of both. 
James W. Simmons. 





THE MANIAC MAIDEN. 


See, where sits the maniac maiden, 
By the river’s winding flow, 

Gaudy weeds her breast array’d in, 
Gaudy garlands round her brow ; 

She hath charms, but they are fading, 
Fading fast, and win not now ;— 

Like the flowers, the silly flowers 

Fading fast, they win not now. 


By the shelving brink she wanders, 
Where the constant waters run ; 
On her gaudy buds she ponders, 

Tells them over, one by one, 
Having told them, now she squanders, 
Flower and bud till all are gone ;— 

Down the river, down the river, 
Fleeting fast till all are gone. 


Did a grief, for every flower, 

Down those hurrying waters dart, 
Never merrier than that hour, 

Were that hapless maiden’s heart; 
But of these, her ample dower, 

Hard itis to bid depart ;— 

Maiden’s sorrow, maiden’s sorrow, 
Hard it is to bid depart. 


Life is not a,care, and sorrow, 
Not a sorrow in her breast ; 

She nor trembles at the morrow, 
Nor implores to make it blest; 

Happy, if she could but borrow, 
Respite from that sad unrest; 

Vainly seeking, vainly seeking, 

Respite from that sad unrest. 


Not in vain!—They seek her :—Starting,— 

Lo! she flies in sudden fear ;— 
To the river’s loose edge darting; 

Poor, crazed damsel,—go not there !— 
’Neath her steps the frail earth parting, 

She hath found a watery bier— 

Rest imploring, rest receiving, 
She hath found a watery bier! . 


Eva Morris. 
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“Tt isof the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themseives, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) duing sharpest justice on them as malefactors.”’— 
Milion. 








AHASUERUS.* 


Tuis is a little volume, of very moderate size, 
and, it would seem, from the author’s preface, of ve- 
ry moderate pretensions. The modesty of his first 
approach, should qualify the severity of criticism. 
‘The author is understood—though this fact does not 
appear, either on the title-page or in the body of the 
work—to be Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, a son of the 
President of the United States. This circumstance, 
as it could not commend the poet, should never be 
permitted to disparage his performances. Yet, we 
are shocked to see, that, with the customary tenden- 


cy to equal stupidity and baseness, on the part of 


many of the American newspapers, such has been 
the case. Party, which defiles like pitch, makes 
free with poetry, it seems, as well as principles ;— 
and we have seen the juvenile performances of this 
young beginner—which are really very harmless— 
denounced, along with himself, with the same sort 
of hungry virulence which distinguishes the partisan 
hostility to his father. The opposite side, on the 
other hand,—the supporters of the President,—run, 
with an equal tendency into the other extreme,— 
and the poor, bedevilled author stands, at present, in 
the worse danger of being himself misled by these 
criticisms of party. If he can fortunately find the 
truth between the two houses, it may do him good 
hereafter ;—though, we are not so sure that any thing 
will do him much service in his present vocation. 
We are very far from thinking, whatever may be 
his cleverness, that he ever can become a Poet. , 
The subject of “Ahasuerus,” is an old story, and 
one, aS we think, highly susceptible of poetical use 
and adaptation. <A tradition, which we remember 
originally to have read in the pages of the venerable 
Matthew Paris, is to this effect——On the day of our 
Saviour’s death,—while, tottering beneath the bur- 
den of the cross, he was on his way to the place of 
execution, one of the Jews belonging to the party of 
the High Priest,—one of his persecuiors and revil- 
ers,—smote him for his tardiness, with the accompa- 
nying words, or something to the same effect— “Why 
tarriest thou?’—Jesus is said to have paused, and, 
fixing his eyes upon the brutal assailant, to have re- 
plied—“Tarry thou, till come!” The words, full 
of divine import and eternal doom, sunk into the 
soulof the offender. The fearful destiny fastened 
upon his heart from that moment. His doom was 
to live, while all things beside perished, until the re- 
turn of the Redeemer. Terrible doom!—He was to 
survive the affections,—to see and know that all the 
beloved ones must perish—to close the eyes of wife, 
children and friends—to deposit one after the other 
in the dreary tomb,—yet to find none himself;—to 
grow weary with the eternal watch above the grave, 
yet to be denied its rest,—to see tribes and genera- 
tions and nations perish,—to form ties and attach- 
ments only that they might be sundered,—to be sure, 
in fact, of nothing but the one doom, of life,—life in 
Spite of nature and ali natural laws,—with no as- 
surance but that of a regularly returning wo,—wo, 
as punctual as the sun,—and no companionship, but 
of his own dismal thoughts. Could any destiny be 
more terrible? Could any subject, in the hands ofa 
true poet, be made more susceptible of fine dramatic 
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and soul-awakening interest. We think not. The 
language of the judgment is also susceptible of a 
construction, other than that which it ordinarily re- 
ceives, and which, to our mind, is quite as imposing, 
and more likely to be the just one. Besides, it will 
make the denunciation, in some respects, more na- 
tural and probable. ‘Tarry thou till I come!”—may 
not mean, “Live until I re-appear on earth—until 4 
come to judgment ;” but simply, “until I shall vouch- 
safe to fill thy spirit with my own—until I touch thy 
heart with an equal sense of the divine justice and 
mercy ;’—in other words, until, as upon the eyes:of 
Paul, the light of heaven opens, and illumines the 
darkness of the offender’s souland journeyings. The 
gift of spiritual religion is this manifestation of ithe 
divine presence, not implying the advent ofia physi- 
cal form and outline,—visible to the mortal eye and 
coming in mortal shape,—but clear to the spirit—to 
the eye of faith—to the true believer and the hum- 
ble petitioner, before the throne of eternal grace.’ In 
this sense, how natural would be the tradition—how 
consistent with the meekness of the Saviour,---meek- 
ness never more divinely exhibited than in that act 
and moment of crowning mercy, in which ‘this an- 
swer is said to have beengiven. ‘*Tarry thou till I 
come!” A terrible doom; perhaps,—for ages may 
pass before the criminal would be permitted. to 
feel the approaches of the redeeming grace,—and 
those ages may have been necessary to the subduing 
of that fierce, bad spirit, which had already full pos- 
session of his heart,—ages necessary to contrition,— 
ages of frequent chastisement,—blow upon blow,— 
death upon death,—until the utter privation of friends 
and family,—-wife and children,—produces that kind 
of human isolation, when the: desolate and broken 
heart is forced, after a long conflict, to throw itself 
wholly upon God. But, in whatever view we re- 
gard this tradition, it is equally susceptible of the 
most admirable employment, in thé hands of a mas- 
ter. What ascene is that of the opening ;—Pontius 
Pilate in judgment,—not unwilling to save,' but.jn- 
different! Christ not answering, as reply would be 
unavailing for any purpose, and as he had now p re- 
pared himself for the great condition of his co m- 
ing ;—the crowning with thorns ;—the bitter mockery 
of the homage offered by his enemies to: the King of 
the Jews;—the progress to the Cross; and, on his 
way, the apocryphal incident upon which the whole 
story is founded ;—the blow of the Jew; Ahasuerus— 
and the simple sentence,—seemingly so innocuous,— 
which yet implies a doom so terrible,—‘Tarry thow 
till [come!” From that moment we may fancy that 
the worm has already fastened on the heart of the 
offender—the worm that never dies. He recoils 
from the look;—he feels the sentence—of his God. 
He shrinks back from the crowd,—he crouches ata 
distance, and watches, with the gaze of one fascina- 
ted by his fate,the awful progress of the event! . He 
hears the shouts of the people,—he knows that:the 
crime is consummated when darkness covers the 
land and the veil of the temple is rent in twain. 
Then he flies,—flies from his family—from his coun- 
try,—flies to the desert—and from the desert to the 
city,—from the plain to the mountain—and from the 
mountain to the sea,—and still no peace. Through 
what years and kinds of suffering he lives,—what 
are the species of tortures which he endures,—what 
are the wild and wondrous scenes which he be- 
holds,—-what are the awful visitations of faney which 
scourge and torture him,—are all to be conceived 
by the great artist and wrought into probable com- 
bination. Living through successive ages, and still 
possessed of human hopes and passions, he is neces- 
sarily to be supposed desirous of forming ties with 
humanity. Nay, these ties become the more neces- 
sary to one whom a curse pursues, and to whom the 
mind’s torture never suffers rest. There must be a 
wife to sympathise with him in his terrible moods,— 
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there must be children to solace his cares. The one 
must be taken from his bosom at a moment’s warn- 
ing. ‘The others must be wrenched trom his grasp, 
when his heart is most subdued by the dependent 
hopes which are born of love and the tenderest pas- 
sion. New ties must be formed,—new fruits must 
eome of them,—to be again and again blasted! 
What sweet, touching passages, may be wrought 
from these results of such terrible necessities.— 
Then—for the purposes of a more various interest, 
and for the haere achievements of the imaginative 
muse,—the privileges which belong to such a fate, 
are of the most superior order. The unhappy hero 
= from empire to “——" as certainly as that 

e lives from age to age. is is not life so much as 
unrest. He must vo, as inevitably as he must deve ;— 
the effort is equally to fly from himself, as from his 
destiny ;—to lose himself in new lands, and among 
new people,—in all of which he finds tombs only, or 
makes them. He sees the fall of empires—the great, 
the wondrous transitions of times, and towers, and 
temples ;—and the poet who pursues his career has 
necessarily the most admirable choice of his sub- 
jects. To acertain extent, Mr. Croly, the author of 
“‘Salathiel,” in that romance, availed himself of this 
privilege and followed this plan. The defect of that 
work was the too constant desire of this writer for 
this external material. He too seldom carried us 
into the Aeart of his hero. His passion was for the 
display of the grand and imposing events which his 
hero witnessed, and of which he may have been 
aaa Pha the chiefinterest of such a story would 

ave been in the analysis of the mind and conscience 
of the sutferer,—his struggles with the perpetual de- 
mon of self,—his struggles against the dreadful ene- 
my of his household,--that death, which, forever up- 
on his hearth, always shrunk back from himself. 
The perpetual glitter of “‘Salathiel” was adverse to 
the grand vital characteristic which should be made 
the soul of such a legend. 

We have been led away from our immediate pur- 
pose, which was nothing more than the brief notice 
of the poem before us. It may be well to say, that, 
by common consent, all the traditions have given to 
this wandering Jew the name of “Ahasuerus.” It 
would be difficult now to trace the name to its first 
source, in this connection; nor is this necessary. 
The hero must have a name, and this will answer 
as wellas any other. Mr. Tyler seems to have been 
strangely indifferent to the truth, in saying that the 
subject of his story is to be found in Scripture histo- 
ry, when a search of five minutes would have assur- 
ed him that such was not the case. That he has 
been equally precipitate in the plan of his perform- 
ance, and in its composition, is very certain. In- 
deed, the work has no plan whatsoever,—there is no 
story,—the whole narrative is one of unmixed des- 
eription and very desultory declamation. He has 
done nothing with his materials, so far as they were 
susceptible of dramatic combination; and the entire 
merit of his production, if merit it has, must depend 
upon its mere poetry. The moral and religious char- 
acter of the work, which is no doubt sufficiently or- 
thodox and proper, is, of course, a subordinate mat- 
ter, which we need not stop to consider. What, then, 
is the merit of ‘“Ahasuerus,” as a poem? We are 
afraid, very little. We see, no where, any proofs in 
its pages, of “the vision and the faculty divine ;” and 
that which tends more than any thing to convince us 
that the author is no poet, and by no process can be- 
come one, is the monotonous correctness of his wri- 
tings in their artificial structure, along with their un- 
varying and utter frigidity. There is not the slight- 
est show of the imaginative faculty, and scarcely 
any thing of fancy. Take the following sample, 
which is about the most remarkable specimen of mo- 
notony in blank verse, that we ever remember to 


have read any where;—and yet, this is about as 
good a sample of the poem as the volume contains: 


“No chains may bind, no steel can touch his heart, 
No dungeons terrify, no scorn control : 

Hisses, contempt, the dagger’s sharpen’d edge, 
The obscene jest, the bloody crown of thorns; 
The keenest poison of malignant minds: 

These fear’d he not, but on his simple way 
Walking, and clad in peasant’s coarsest dress ; 
No forms of power, no ceremonial shows, 
Naught but the majesty of his calm brow 

To mark him as the chosen one of God: 

Dust on his shoes, the cord about his loins, 

The Saviour moved, on his high mission bent, 
To save a world; to win his F'ather’s smile. 
How blessed was that work, O Lamb of God! 
Imagination shrinks in horror back, 

And phrensied visions rush before the mind, 
Till Reason totters on her trembling throne, 
Aghast at forms she dare not gaze upon : 

To hear the summons of the last dread trump, 
Destined to shake the universal realms ; 

To feel God’s anger curtaining the world 

With awful clouds, while sinks the gasping soul; 
To see the stars inflamed with madd’ning fires, 
Their poise now lost beneath such agony, 
Drive raging through the hot and shrinking air, 
Until at last Earth, seized with great pain 

Too horrid for the solid rocks to bear, 

Bursts into flames; while Hell terrific yawns 
With gates wide ope, exulting in that hour 

In its deep gulf to catch her whirling form. 
Then Nature, dying, shrieks in her despair, 
While glow the heavens with one eternal flame: 
Distraction then had seized all human minds, 
While Misery’s dark pall on every brow 
Reflects a gloom unutterably dark. 

O guilty world! saved from this hideous doom; 
O guilty man! O mercy-loving Christ! 


“Such was the office, such the mission pure 

Of Him who died for man, by man reviled : 

And like a happy stream that gently flows 

With breezy current through some arid plain, 

A comfort and a glory to those shores, 

Where flowers of loveliest dyes may sweetly bloom, 
And lave their pure brows in its cooling tide; 
Where the tall tree in healthy grace may rise, 

F'ed by the gushing waters of the stream ; 

Where birds may build, and pass their happy lives, 
And rear their young, and teach them how to fly 
In the blue air that God has made for all; 

And teach them how to sing at morn and eve, 
When sunbeams kindle, or when twilight weeps, 
Delicious thrice from their instinctive breasts, 
The praise and glory of Eternal Power ; 

Yea, like the south wind, like the summer’s sun, 
Filling the land with song and odours sweet ; 

Like a white fleecy cloud in azure skies, 

Whose innocence invites a smile from heaven, 
Bright link of joy between this rosy earth 

And happy spheres above, where angels live; 
Like evening’s twilight star, whose pearly orb 
Seems fix’d in fields of never-fading bliss, 

Whose melting light sinks thro’ the enraptured soul, 
And fills the mind with visions from on high, 
Where Love supreme reigns o’er eternal life: 
Such to the man of faith the Saviour seem’d, 

And where he walk’d the earth itself rejoiced.” 


Here is a description of the “Crucifixion ;” a sub- 
ject often handled, seldom successfully, but seldom 
in a style so cold, so monotonous and stiff, as the 
following. Here we find a continual effort on the 
part of the poet to rise to his subject—to throw some- 
thing of passion into his utterance—yet always in 
vain. How feeble and forced is all this declama- 
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tion,—how utterly wanting, as well in melodious 
flow, as in warmth and vigor. 


“Lo! bending ’neath the burden of the cross, 
Through the dark crowd the patient Sufferer comes, 
The cruel thorns upon his gory brow, 

The foam of thirst upon his whiten’d lip, 
Swaying from side to side, with straining nerves, 
Beneath a weight that bows him to the dust. 

O vengeful man! shall Pity weep in vain, 

And Mercy have no tongue to reach thy heart? 
Shall the soft gaze of that love-speaking eye, 
Mild as the azure sky when shines the moon 
Thro’ the calm firmament on summer’s eve— 
Shall pity, mercy, and tne bitter tear 

That torture wrings from his o’erburden’d soul, 
Not turn you from that speechless act of wo, 
Which spreads o’er universe a veil of gloom ? 

In vain may Justice speak, and solemn Fear, 
With anguish’d voice and supplicating look; 

In vain God’s frown is seen in earth and heaven; 
In vain are prayers’ and tears’ appealing power: 
No ears has Passion for Prayer’s burning words, 
No eyes to see the tears that Mercy sheds: 

They seize him, bind him, nail him to the cross. 
Forth from his hands life’s ebbing torrent flows ; 
His quivering feet are agonized with pain; 

The dews of death start on his clammy brow; 
And mid the shouts of that mad multitude, 
While hisses, sneers, and fiendish jests and cries, 
Appall’d the very air, that caught the sounds : 
The Son of Man drinks full his cup of wo.” 


The “fine phrenzy” in this passage, which should 
have abounded in it, is made up of feeble expletives ; 
and, certainly, such a monotonously recurring ca- 
dence was never found before in the most ordinary 
blank verse. We could forgive a bold irregularity 
in the rhythm here, to be relieved of its oppressive 
sameness. 

The author of ‘‘Ahasuerus” seems, also, to have 
mistaken the period when the Jew smote the Sa- 
viour; which, according to our reading of the tradi- 
tion, was while he was on his way, bearing the cross, 
to the place of execution. ‘The blow was given, in 
order that he might quicken his steps. The ques- 
tion, as we have seen, was,—‘‘Why /avviest thou?” 
and hence the terrible force of the simple rejoinder : 
“Tarry thou!” &c. The following passage changes 
the moment of time, and, as we think, materially 
impairs the force and fine effect of the whole event. 
We give this passage at large, as it is one upon 
which the author has evidently expended all his 
strength; and one, indeed, which would compel any 
author, of whatever genius, to exhibit what strength 
he had. It is very seldom, indeed, that a poet hap- 
pens upon any single incident more exquisitely sus- 
ceptible of fine dramatic usc than the one in ques- 
tion. 


“Behold that Jew in sacerdotal robes: 

Dark curses dye his livid lips with rage. 
How bold his daring eye! His granite front 
Looks like a mount o’er which a storm-cloud lowers, 
His brawny arms might lift the city’s gates: 
His firm, full lips speak of audacious thoughts ; 
Audacious thoughts that own’d no moral sense, 
That sought the eternal secrets of the world, 
And finding naught but dust and ashes there, 

For fruit nor flower the eye of sin can see,) 

e in his heart the chain that bound him cursed ; 
Cursed in his heart his impotence of will, 
Cursed in his heart the virtues of his race, 
Cursed in his heart the God who gave him life, 
Cursed in his heart the very life he own’d, 

And mid the poisons of his venom soul 

Nursed thoughts of hate and malice to mankind. 
And if, perchance, the spirit of pure love 
Touch’d with her fairy wing his blasted soul; 





If through his mind once coursed a gentle thought, 

Imparting joy to those dark chambers there ; 

If light, and all the beauties of this world, 

Sometimes did win a mildness to his eyes, 

He trebly cursed himself with fiendish sneer, 

And loathed the world that dared to —_ him joy. 

His mien, his port, proud Satan’s halls might grace ; 

E’en Beelzebub, in wonder lost, had gazed ; 

Erect his form, clinch’d was his sinewy hand, 

In which he held a dagger red with blood ; 

Red, too, his hand with sacrificial life. 

Rapine, and blood, and lust, and courage high, 

That would have warr’d with God’s own thunder- 
bolt, 

Gleam’d in the channels of his iron face. 

When others felt remorse, he felt delight; 

When others felt despair, he gladness felt ; 

When others fear’d to go, with bounding step 

And savage cry, like some ferocious beast 

Made mad by thirst, who snuffs the cooling spring 

That moists the gale amid hot desert sands, 

He rushes headlong on his vengeful way, 

Nor pauses then, though thousands are his foe. 

And now, when Christ turn’d to the crowd his face, 

His bleeding face, where pallid Death had traced 

That awful seal which marks our mortal clay, 

While Dissolution cuts the thread of life ; 

When they beheld that agony itself 

Call’d forth no curse or murmur from his lips, 

An awe crept o’er the restless multitade, 

The tumult still’d, and Fear and Pity then 

Touch’d their stern hearts with a relenting sigh, 

And many whisper’d, “This is surely God!” 

Not so the Jew: on to the mount he came, 

On to the cross, with flashing, glowing eye; 

Revenge lay like a serpent on his lip, 

And Hate was writhing on his cruel brow ; 

And on his forehead bold a frown lay coil’d, 

Dark as the malice of his cruel heart. 

Smiling in scorn, he raised on high his hand, 

And smote the fainting Saviour’s ashy cheek, 

Then spat upon him with a fiendish ire. 

A flush of agony pass’d o’er Christ’s face, 

And they who nearest stood heard these low words, 

‘“‘Ahasuerus, tarry till I come.” 


The reader of taste and judgment need not be told 
that, in all this blood and thunder, there is not an 
element of poetry,—that there is neither grace of ex- 
pression, nor originality of thought, nor vigor of ima- 
gination,—that the thing is downright common- 
place, swollen and pufled up with big words and 
vague declamation. It gives us no pleasure to utter 
this judgment, but a sense of what is due to our rea- 
ders,—the necessity of speaking out clearly, ata 
time when the land is overrun with false judgments 
in matters of verse,—nay, a sense of what is due to 
the author, himself, who is no doubt a very clever 
and worthy young man,—compels us to utter our 
opinions freely. Poetry is evidently not his voca- 
tion. He has none of the necessary endowments for 
it. He may go on making verses for years, and 
without question may write verses quite as good as 
one half of those which crowd our magazines and 
newspapers, but like them he will find the labor un- 
productive, as well of fame as fortune. The period 
in which vanity may be permitted to indulge itself in 
false calculations,—in which the writer may deceive 
himself and be deceived, by the false and detrimen- 
tal applauses of well meaning friends and indulgent 
critics,—will not be a long one; and if the frankness 
of such a criticism as ours should at all abridge it, 
we shall be doing him a real service; for which, 
however, the critic must not expect a young poet to 
be very thankful. Butour business is with the truth 
and with justice, by which men are counselled to 
theirown weal; and not with the delusive hopes 
which misguide them to their frequent failures ; 
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and, in speaking the language of condemnation, we 
have put before our readers such portions of the 
work condemned, as will enable them to revise our 
decree, and reverse it, if they think proper. 





DIARY OF MADAME D’ARBLAY.* 


Tuis is a portion only of Madame D’Arblay’s Di- 
ary, with which, as a whole, we are not permitted to 
begin at the beginning. The “juvenile portions,” as 
the editor informs us, (Miss Burney at the com- 
mencement of this part being just 26—and juvenili- 
ty, we suppose, not to be expected here,) await the 
verdict of the public on this portion. It is under- 
stood that subsequent portions of her life will be giv- 
en to us unconditionally. Indeed, we have seen a 
further section announced in the English papers. 

We have known fits of inclination to keep a Dia- 
ry, Visit many an observer of life. But a certain 
blunt proverb of the best book, (which good Dr. 
Johnson might have shaken usefully out of his so- 
lemn head at Miss Burney,) has kept them off. Per- 
haps, however, it only applies to our sex,—‘‘A fool 
uttereth all his mind.” Should all a man or wo- 
man’s first thoughts ever be written? The “author 
of Evelina,” in various ways, suggests to us sucha 
question. In an extract from her “Introduction,” 
the early part of her work is dedicated to ‘““Nobody;” 
“because to that person, she can,” she says, “reveal 
every thought, every wish of her heart.” 

All these compositions with which we have be- 
come acquainted, must have been sad temptations to 
hypocrisy. The attempt is made to express at large 
a writer’s intercourse with his own heart; sometimes 
with his Maker. Why then give it a form which 
no such intercourse requires? Are not diaries al- 
ways written with the feeling that some one is, or 
will be shortly, looking over one’s shoulder? And 
can we gravely say—“See what Iam writing for no 
one to read.” 

Miss Burney soon relinquished her plan of addres- 
sing “Nobody,” as “embarrassing.” She prepared 
for the press, very carefully, the portion of her Diary 
now published, and whilea Mr. Crisp (who died be- 
fore half the portion was written,) and Mrs. Phillips, 
her sister, were designedly her first readers, she too 
well knew they would not be her last. 

Too well, as we humbly submit, for the author of 
Evelina to rank hereafter among blushing young la- 
dies. We have been alike amazed and amused at 
her kaleidoscopic vanity. It occupies two-thirds of 
this bulky volume. Open where you will, it is turn- 
ing up in endless configurations and shades of color- 
ing. Noone writes or speaks but of the author and 
her praises. 


Miss Burney the woods, 

Miss Burney the floods, 
Miss Burney the rocks and hollow mountains ring. 
True it is, that the praise of some of her friends— 
a Johnson, Sheridan, Burke, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, and Mrs. Thrale,—wasa full cup for 
one young lady to quaff and keep sober; especially 
when all her personal connections (her good father,t 
for instance,) were disposed to hand the cup round 
for every additional contribution of the kind. Add 





* Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, author of Evelina, 
Cecilia, &c. Edited by her Niece. Vol. 1.—632 pp. 

+ We were quite astonished to find Dr. Burney avowed in 
this volume to be the author of a newspaper puff, which made 
the dear Fanny “repine” in “honorable company.” “He car- 
ries them constantly in his pocket, and reads them to every 
body,’”’ she says. The lines were entitled, “Advice to the He- 
rald,”’ and begin, 

“Herald, wherefore thus proclaim, 
Nought of woman but the shame ? 
* * * * * 


Better sure reveal in story, 
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to this, that her fame not only reaches the court of 
her country, but moves the stateliest and proudest of 
modern queens to enguire for her at~a common 
friend’s, and place her in immediate attendance on 
her person. ‘The republic of letters is moved to do 
her honor, throughout its most sage clubs and coun- 
sellors; and the monarchy of the republic-hating 
George IIL, to its very top-stone! Who does not 
pity a young authoress, with but one head, thus pub- 
lished and patronised ? 

Her work has, indeed, three peculiarities. The 
worthless, (but not witless,) and very predominant 
vanity of the author; some characteristic anecdotes 
of Johnson and his Streatham circle ef friends; and 
a graphic—if occasionally tedious—description of 
the English Court, from 1785 to 1788. 

We have touched on the first of these peculiar fea- 
tures; and cannot proceed without warmly recom- 
mending our whole fraternity of reviewers, all party 
orators, and all ardent lovers, young or old, to pos- 
sess themselves of this Diary. Never would they 
want epithet of commendation. It quite delighted 
us to find that Miss Burney “knew no Latin;” or 
that our good old mother English had such an infin- 
ite strength of laudatory power. Johnson himself 
was not, in this respect, more familiar with it than 
our author. We doubt if the two volumes of his fo- 
lio Dictionary contain an additional term of the 
kind,—any thing but some paltry synonymes. ‘The 
author of Evelina” introduces herself as “the inge- 
nious, learned, and most profound Fanny Burney!” 
We honestly thought at first—in banter. But strin- 
gent doubts of this will be had, by those who read, 
as we have done, the work through. She hears the 
endless echoes of her fame, until she evidently feels 
the said ingenuity, learning, &c.,to be only sober 
truth, or near it. 

“Quotations” from her work form, on its first ap- 
pearance, and before they knew it to be her’s, “the 
whole conversation almost” of her family. ‘Tena- 
cious memories those of the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of that day, thus to “commit” a light fiction. 
Not a line of the measured critiques of the Monthly 
and London Reviews of that day, are omitted. Here 
is “merit” in “style,’ “character” and “incident ;” 
the “most sprightly, agreeable and entertaining pro- 
duction of the kind that has of late appeared ;”’ “char- 
acters agreeably diversified, drawn with propriety 
and supported with spirit,’—for a first flourish of 
trumpets. Soon after, Lady Hales ‘speaks of it in 
the highest terms;” declaring ‘‘she was sure it was 
written by somebody in high life, and that it had ail 
the marks of real genius”...Gravely her father writes, 
“Upon my word, I think it the best novel I know, 
excepting Fielding’s, and in some respects better 
than his! The language is as good as any body 
need write; I declare as good as I would wish to 
read!” 

Now come yet higher flourishes. ‘Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley has been reading and praising Evelina.” 
A polite lady, said to the book-seller, ““Do give me 
Evelina! Iam treated as unfashionable for not ha- 
ving read it.” But Mrs. Thrale is “the goddess of 
her idolatry,” and “what an éloge her’s!” Now itis 
this “sweet,” and “sweetest book ;” and Dr. Johnson 
“must have spoken of it,” for Mrs. Williams, an in- 
mate of his, sends for the Joan of it to Dr. Burney!! 

Enough of this strain....Her book introduces Miss 
Burney to Streatham and this great, good man, who, 
during the few years of this Diary, is called to his 
last account. The evening before their first inter- 
view, Mrs. Thrale tells her Dr. Johnson and herself 
Herald, hark, with me proclaim 
Those of literary fame ! 

Hannah More’s pathetic pen, 
Painting high th’ impassioned scene ; 
Carter’s piety and learning, 











Such as shine their sex’s glory ! 


Little Burney’s quick discerning ;? &c. &Cc. 
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had discussed all its characters. ‘He repeated whole 
scenes by heart.’ Which, who can believe? But we 
have some unquestionable glimpses of him. 

Dr. Jounson, in the middle of dinner, asked Mrs. 
Thrale what was in some little pies that were near 
him? ‘Mutton,’ answered she, ‘so I do not ask you 
to eat any, because I know you despise it.’ ‘No, 
madam, no,’ cried he, ‘I despise nothing that is good 
of its sort; but I am too proud now to eat of it. Sit- 
ting by Miss Burney makes me very proud to-day.’ 


Mrs. Thrale afterwards observing on the fatigue of 


a life of wit—instancing that of Garrick and Wilkes. 
‘David, madam,’ said the doctor, ‘looks much older 
than he is; for his face has had double the business 
of any other man’s. It is never at rest. When he 
speaks one minute, he has quite a different counte- 
nance to what he assumes the next; I don’t believe 
he ever kept the same look for half an hour together 
in the whole course of his life; and such an eternal, 
restless, fatiguing play of the muscles, must certain- 
ly wear out a man’s face before its real time.’ He 
afterwards curiously eulogises Sir John Hawkins, 
as ‘a good man (like himself?) at bottom: but, to be 
sure, penurious and mean; and having a degree of 
brutality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot 
easily be defended.’ 

Miss Burney now makes a visit of some weeks at 
Streatham, as is her custom, until the second and 
unhappy marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Piozzi.......... 
This dissolves their warm attachment. We glean 
a few more scenes with the Ursa Major of English 
literature. 

Mrs. Thrale one day asked Johnson, whether Mr. 
Langton took any better care of his affairs than for- 
merly? ‘No, nfadam,’ said the doctor, ‘and never 
will. He complains of the ill effects of habit; and 
rests contentedly upon a confirmed indolence. He 
told his father himself that he had no turn for econo- 
my. Buta thief might as well plead that he had no 
turn to honesty.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘the Hol- 
born beau is Dr. Johnson’s favorite; and we have 
all your characters by heart, from Mr. Smith up to 
Lady Louisa. ‘Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the 
man,’ cried he, laughing violently. ‘Harry Fielding 
never drew so good acharacter! Such a fine var- 
nish of low politeness! Such a struggle to appear a 
gentleman! Madam, there is no character better 
drawn any where,—in any book, or by any author.’ 

‘But | must not have you so fond of the Scotch, 
my little Burney! Make your hero what you will, 
buta Scotchman! Beside you wrote Scotch. You 
say ‘the one.’ My dear, that’s not English. Never 
use that phrase again.’ 

We see the exact Sir Oracle of Boswell in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘We had been talking of colors, 
and of the fantastic names given to them, and why 
the palest lilac should be called a soupir élouffe; and 
when Dr. Johnson came in, applied to him. -Why, 
madam,’ said he, with wonderful readiness, ‘it is 
called a stifled sigh, because it is checked in its pro- 
gress, and only half a color.’ 

Mrs. Thrale said afterwards, ‘I believe I torment 
you with more foolish questions than any body else 
dares do.’ 

‘No, madam,’ said he, ‘you don’t torment me; you 
tease me, indeed, sometimes.’ 

‘Ay, so Ido, Dr. Johnson, and I wonder you bear 
with my nonsense.’ 

‘No, madam, you never talk nonsense; you have 
as much sense, and more wit, than any woman:l 
know.’ 

As a concluding anecdote of Mrs. Boswell’s 
‘bear :’* 

‘Mrs. Thrale told a story of Hannah More, which 





* All our readers may not recollect the way in which this 
lady bestowed the cognomen quoted, on Dr. Johnson. Being 





I think exceeds in its severity all the severe things 
I have yet heard of Dr. Johnson’s saying. 

‘When she was introduced to him, not long ago, 
she began singing his praise in the warmest manner, 
and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she 
had received from his writings. For some time he 
heard her with that quietness which long use of 
praise has given him. She then redoubled her 
strokes, and as Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still 
more highly; till at last, he turned suddenly to her, 
with a stern and angry countenance, and said, ‘Ma- 
dam, before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, 
you should consider whether or not your flattery is 
worth having.’ ’ 

We had marked for quotation the first long inter- 
view which our author had with George III. and his 
Queen, as being equally interesting and characteris- 
tic, but our limits will not suffer this. For this peep 
at royalty, at home, we commend the reader to the 
work itself, where he will find much besides to please, 
and pique his attention. We take for granted that 
the American publishers will shortly give us such 
other portions of this Diary, as have appeared in 
England subsequently to the issue of this volume ; 
in which event, should the work as a whole seem to 
require it, our examination may be rendered more 
searching and comprehensive. Something of an 
analysis may then be offered of the claims of Miss 
Burmey as a novelist. 





GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN. 


We read the greater part of this volume while it 
was going through the periodical press, and was 
amused and informed during the perusal. Jt can 
scarcely be called a humorous work, though the il- 
lustrations aim to make it so. It is on the contrary 
a very serious one, and some portions of it very sad 
and painful. As a picture of London life,—its pri- 
vations, perils, triumphs and treacheries,—the neces- 
sities of so large a proportion of its inmates,—the 
strange modes by which they live,--their tricks and 
crimes,—the arts of swindling and speculation,—-this 
book has a value derived from sources infinitely su- 
perior to those which ordinarily appear in such wri- 
tings. We learn many new lessons of human life, 
in reading its curious histories. The violence done 
to nature and to truth;—the abuse of intellect and 
law ;—the ingenuity of roguery, and the philosophy 
with which destitution reconciles itself to wrong,— 
are here very well developed and depicted. Some 
curious lessons may be gathered on the subject of 
banking too, by those who know not yet the won- 
drous art by which the wildest schemes are set up, 
and maintained to what is thought successful com- 
pletion,—the downfall of the credulous man, and the 
elevation of the cunning. We are not so sure that 
it is good policy to extend generally,--even by way 
of rebuke and satire,—a knowledge of the rogue’s 
modus operandi. We fear that the imitative nature 
of man may be found, in such cases, quite as active 
as his conscientiousness, and the former may be in 
business, before the latter takes alarm. But if such 
knowledge be desirable, this book will afford it, as 
pleasantly as any other. Mr. Cockton, the author, 
is not what we call a brilliant author, but he is 4 
knowing one. He is not original, but he is inform- 
ed. He cannot create, but he can bring you acquain- 
ted with monstrosities in nature, quite as strange--- 





asked, after his visit to Scotland, how she liked the Doctor and 
his influence with her husband. “Oh,” said she, “I have often 
seen a bear led about by a man before, but never a man led 
about by a bear.” Johnson, on being told of this, said, “He 
should forgive the malice for the sake of the wit.” 
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we had almost said---as any in the Curiosity Shop. 
This volume, from the press of Carey & Hart, is 
handsomely printed, and full of caricatures. 





JOHNSONIANA.* 


Ir not an absolutely necessary, this book is an 
useful and agreeable appendage to Boswell. It is 
kindred in character, and in place of the oneness of 
taste and nature, which imparts so much of the 
charm of naivete to the latter writer, it possesses the 
scarcely less important quality of variety,---the due 
result of a composition from so many hands. Here 
are the gatherings from the profuse mind of Johnson, 
by Piozzi (Thrale,) Hawkins, Tyers, Hoole, Stee- 
vens, Reynolds, Cumberland, Seward, Murphy, Be- 
attie, Windham, Hannah More, D’Arblay, Parr, 
Northcote, Percy, Pepys, and twenty others ;---fur- 
nishing a vast collection of pleasant anecdote, hap- 
py repartee, profound saying and ingenious specula- 
tion,---a body of reading, always likely to interest 
the casual reader, and to inform the inquiring one. 
We have, too, all the satires and lampoons which 
these Ana separately produced, from the pens of 
Pindar, (Wolcott,) Coleman, and other wits about 
town ;---some of them overflowing with humour, and 
exquisitely keen with a wit as dextrous as deserved. 
To those who have enjoyed Boswell, (and who has 
not) this volume is a treat. It will prove how little 
nigh to exhaustion of his subject, was that writer, in 
spite of all his copiousness; and, proving full of en- 
tertainment in itself, will pleasantly recall the ‘‘Bear 
and his Leader.” We have here very life-like, 
outline portraits of the two:--Johnson, the burly, 
awkward savage, as usually described, rolling from 
side to side, looking much more comical than sav- 
age ;---and Boswell,---the very ideal of elaborate pre- 
cision---prim and portly---with measured movement, 
nice cane, neatly grasped behind him, with fingers 
carefully disposed, and a nose singularly expressive 
of that keen scent for gossip, which has made him 
famous. Truly, itis a most significant proboscis--- 
it tells its story, clearly enough, after a fashion of its 
own.---We should not overlook the three other por- 
traits, contained in this volume---those of Beauclerk, 
Thrale, and his really pretty wife. These add to the 
appearance and value of the anecdotes. We do not 
attach much importance to the notes of Mr. Croker, 
by whom this volume is edited. He corrects some 
small errors of the text, it is true, and adds an occa- 
sional illustrative note;---but beyond this his Jabour 
has been small. He has simply brought together a 
body of material, the collection of which was com- 
paratively easy.---The book is neatly got up, and 
creditable to its American publishers. 





THE GIFT FoR 1843. 


CerTAINLy, So far as pictorial and typographical 
embellishments can go, a more beautiful volume has 
never issued from the American press. The exqui- 
site fancy of ‘“Mercy’s Dream,” is indeed a gem.--- 
The drawing is very beautiful, and the engraving 
fine. The painter has done justice to the poet, a 
matter seldom to be said of the numerous attempts 
on the part of one muse to illustrate the performan- 
ces of another. ‘The News Boy” is less successful. 
Ithas asmutched and clouded appearance; butis still 
a fine picture, and the drawing is not unworthy of 
Inman. “Egeria,” is a lovely fancy head, such as 
should inspire far better verses than those which ac- 





* Johnsoniana, or Supplement to Boswell: being Anecdotes 
and Sayings of Dr. Johnson. Edited by J. Wilson Croker. — 


company it. “The Lace Cap” is very certainly a 
portrait, and not a fancy. A good head and sweet 
benevolent face, but not one of Sully’s ideals.--- 
“Rose Vernon” and the “Florentine Girl,” are 
pretty pictures---the expression of the latter showing 
drowsiness rather than languor. The “Militia Train- 
ing” is spirited. Of the literary contents we cannot 
speak so favonrably as we could wish. It scarcely 
equals some previous volumes. ‘The poetry is par- 
ticularly inferior. Still, as a whole, ‘The Gift” is, 
we take it, very far the best of American Annuals, 
and maintains the reputation for taste and liberality 
of the publishing house from which it issues. 





LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 


Dr. Lirsia is favorably known to the scientific 
public as the author of a report on Organic Chem- 
istry, in its bearing upon Agriculture. This perform- 
ance obtained for him one of the Copely medals of 
the Royal Society of London. The work before us, 
by this same author, is devoted to Organic Chemis- 
try, in its applications to Physiology and Pathology. 
It embodies a new and interesting theory of lite. 
It is a reprint from the English press of a valuable 
treatise from the German. Professor Leibig’s repu- 
tation is unquestionably very high. So is that of 
Dr. Gregory, of King’s College, London, his trans- 
lator. ‘The work is one, we should think, of very 
great importance to medical men, though we per- 
ceive that the North American Review, (for October) 
in an elaborate paper, finds some serious defects in 
it; alleging of the author, “an imperfect knowlege 
of the functions, and even of the structure of the 
animal body.” ‘In the purely chemical parts of the 
work,” however, says the Reviewer, “we give to the 
author our unreserved confidence.” Asa matter of 
course, men of science, to whom the work is a de- 
sideratum, will examine it for themselves. The 
American edition, in a single volume, is very neatly 
= from the press of Wiley & Putnam, New- 
York. 





GOODRICH’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Here is a pictorial natural history, embracing a 
view of the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdom, 
designed for schools, by 8S. G. Goodrich, which cer- 
tainly must make this branch of study pleasant, and 
facilitate its acquisition with the young. Every page 
is illustrated by engravings,—rock and ruin, man, 
beast, bird, tree, plant, flower,—every object, in fact, 
which can be enumerated under each of the several 
dependencies which comprise the kingdoms of na- 
ture. We have opened and read several pages in 
different parts of the book, and find the arrangement 
good, and the style simple and attractive. We could 
wish that Mr. Goodrich had made his history of the 
United States as little obnoxious to our censure as 
this volume. We do not see that he has slurred 
over any part of his natural history, as in that he 
certainly does with the history of states and men. 
We have a quarrel with him on this head, which we 
shall bring to an issue whenever occasion serves. 
It gives us pleasure, meanwhile, to declare that we 
see nothing objectionable, but, on the contrary, much 
to commend, in the hurried examination which we 
have been — to give to the history before us. 
It is published in neat style by James Munroe & Co., 
Boston, 1842. 


GRANDFATHER’S LIBRARY. 
‘Turee Months at Sea, or a Voyage to India,’ is 





Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 1542. 


the first volume ofa series projected by Munroe & 
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Francis of Boston, for the equal instruction and 
amusement of young persons. This little book is a 
very pretty and very readable specimen, filled with 
information which is equally curious and important 
to the young beginner, and, indeed, may be relished 
by many old ones. Certainly, the young people of 
the present time, have a thousand advantages over 
their ancestors. In our day, what a treat this volume 
would have been. How we should have concealed 
it in the bosom of our Dilworth, our Daboll, our 
Morse or Goldsmith, and devoured it as a rare 
pleasure, the sweeter because stolen. Still, we 
had our stories, which it pains us to think are no 
longer in fashion,—our Seven Champions, our Sin- 
bad, our Blue Beard, and Robinson Crusoe. But, 
we certainly had no such editions,—no such fine pa- 
per, clear type and really beautiful pictures. Our 
pictures then were a sad chaos of shade darkening 
into deeper shade,—confusion worse confounded, in 
which we could only now and then trace out the ac- 
tion,—the raw head and bloody bones---which was in- 
tended to illustrate the tale of terror, or magic, or 
mystery, or crime. Very different is the style of 
pictures in the present volume. These are equally 
well drawn and expressive, and hung in rich red 
frames that give them an air of the handsomest fin- 
ish. We commend them for the purpose for which 
they are designed, and the volume to all good chil- 
dren who find favor in the sight of grandpapa. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 


Norainc certainly could so completely declare 
and determine the immense powers of the press, ha- 
ving reference to the equal objects of neatness and 
cheapness, than this edition of select novels by Har- 
per & Brothers. Here we have three novels of Bul- 
wer, the Disowned, Devereux and Paul Clifford, 
works which, in England, cost more than a guinea 
each, at 25 cents. The force of cheapness can no 
farther go; and this edition must completely super- 
sede the wretched eye-paining, sense-straining pub- 
lications of the penny-press, which, continued for 
any length of time, must produce more opthal- 
mia among readers than the sands of Egypt among 
travellers. Of course, nothing need be said to novel 
readers touching the value of these books. They 
are among the choicest of their kind, as now they 
may certainly rank among the cheapest. 





HYDROPATHY. 


Tue English work on Hydropathy noticed in our 
last number, has passed in England to the third edi- 
tion, and this too in the short space of three months. 
An abridged work, for the poorer classes, is to fol- 
low; and all things indicate the rapid and general 
adoption in that country of the cold water practice. 
An Hydropathic society has been formed for the pro- 
pagation of its knowledge, without looking to profit, 
as a matter of humanity. Numerous public and pri- 
vate experiments, all successful, have been made. 
Many medical men have declared their intention to 
introduce the system, either wholly or in part, into 
their practice, and preparations are in progress for 
commencing establishments in Great Britain, like 
those in Germany, for the reception of invalids. M. 
Weiss, from Freiwaldau,—a practitioner of a degree 
of merit approaching that of Preissnitz himself,— 
has consented to come to England, with the view to 
the proper introduction of this very novel, yet alrea- 
dy famous remedy. Dr. Wilson, of London, has al- 
so just returned from Silesia, where he has been to 
acquire a knowledge of the practice, which he pro- 
poses to pursue on an extensive plan in London. 


Vou. I. 
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Whatever merit, therefore, this system may possess, 
will soon be likely to be ascertained and diffused 
among us. 





ELLIOTT ON PRODUCTION. 


Mr. William Elliott, of Beaufort, gives us an in- 
teresting letter, addressed to the agricultural socie- 
ties of South-Carolina, in which he examines and 
asserts the claims of the planter, to be considered 
the chief producer and chief tax-payer of the coun- 
try. We have always been of the mind ourselves, 
that the planter was the chief producer in every 
country so wholly surrendered to agricultural pur- 
poses as our own ;—that he should be also the chief 
tax-payer, is another question, about which we are 
not so certain. We are pretty sure that he pays 
something more than his proportion, particularly at 
the present moment. We referred passingly to this 
controversy, between Mr. Rhett and Mr. Elliott, 
some six months ago. We are not prepared to do 
more now. The subject, in the labyrinth of argu- 
ment which has grown, and is growing, around it, 
promises to become an intricate one;---and while, be- 
fore hearing argument, we should have been prepar- 
ed frankly to pronounce upon it, we now confess to 
a little incertitude arising from the too much light. 
Our simple notion, at the first, was that, while Mr. 
Rhett was ingenious, Mr. Elliott was correct ;—but 
if they continue both of them to write, we are very 
likely to conclude that both of them are wrong. The 
planter is certainly the chief producer, in an agricul- 
tural community, if the word production is suffered 
to retain its determinate value. The lawyer, and 
doctor, and merchant, are so many agents of the pro- 
ducer,—each having his use,—each necessary in his 
department,—some of them, it is true, necessary 
evils---but neither of them tobe easily dispensed with 
among a litigating and physic-taking people. Some 
time hence—before the Greek Kalends,—we shall 
endeavour to pursue this subtle topic through its ma- 
ny ramifications. Meanwhile,—can we do better 
than renew our former attempt to persuade these 
controversialists from their pages toourown? Let 
us assure them that no contributors would be more 
welcome. 








FAMILY SECRETS. 


A new and admirable volume of domestic tales 
and sketches, by Mrs. Ellis, late Miss Stickney. We 
can cordially commend these volumes, as well for 
the interest which they excite, as for the pure family 
and moral lessons which they inculcate. They 
warm and teach the heart, no less than the head. No 
better gift can be made to the young and ardent na- 
ture. ‘They will do good, and, realizing the promise 
contained in one part of their title, are, in truth, pro- 
found hints to all } who would make home happy. 





NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW, 


For October, has just been received. It contains, 
among other articles which deserve attention, a pa- 
per on College Education,—a subject, certainly, of 
vast importance, and one about which more mis- 
takes prevail in this country, than can possibly exist 
on any other subject. Much of our college educa- 
tion, judging only by results, is a pitiable delusion. 
‘Art in Germany,’ and ‘the Elder Pitt,’ are the sub- 
jects for two other papers, which promise much, but 
which, as yet, we have not had time to read. We 
note, among other short articles, one which exhibits 
a singular specimen of wholesale literary piracy, as 
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practised by a British journal (the Monthly Review) 
on the pages of the North-American. ‘This is a ve- 
ry common practice. We, ourselves, have been 
frequently surprised (honored, shall we say ?) in see- 
ing our own humble performances, selected into 
American journals, as from English periodicals. As 
American, (could they have been suspected,) our 
contemporaries would have left them totally unseen. 





JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


WE perceive, by an advertisement accompanying 
the last number of the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences, that this work, henceforward, will include 
Dunglison’s Library and Intelligencer which has here- 
tofore been a distinct publication. This union will 
necessarily greatly increase the value and resources 
of the former, which, we should think, must, to Med- 
ical men in our country, be of the utmost use and 
importance. We note, among the contributions to 
the October number, now before us, a well written 
communication on Typhoid Pneumonia (sometimes 
called Cold Plague) by Dr. Gibbes, of Columbia ;— 
another by Dr. Arnold, of Savannah, on Black 
Vomit, as it occurred under peculiar circumstances 
in that city. An interesting case of Ostea-Sarcoma 
of Lower Jaw,—Amputation and Cure,—is reported by 
Dr. Gibson, of Baltimore; the use of the Percim- 
mon, in its unripe state as a therapeutic agent is the 
subjectof anessay by Dr. Mettauer, of Virginia.— 
He recommends it highly for Cholera Infantum. ‘The 
bark of this tree has been long since used for the 
same purposes, among the country-people in the 
South. There are numerous interesting papers, be- 
sides, on various subjects of great importance in Med- 
icine and Surgery ;—the latter illustrated by plates. 





GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


WE owe to this active and useful Society a Sec- 
ond Volume of highly interesting Historical Miscel- 
lanies. The collection consists of seven articles 
including the Appendix. The first of these is an 
excellent summary by Dr. Stevens, of those events 
in the colonial history of Georgia which belonged 
to the revolutionary proceedings in that State. We 
need not say—having reference to the well known 
industry, and great cireumspectness of the author--- 
how thoroughly and well this summary has been 
done. This paper is followed by, II. “A New Voy- 
age to Georgia”’—the reprint of an extremely rare 
pamphlet, the first edition of which was published 
in 1735. It gives a simple but pleasing account of 
the condition of the countries of South-Carolina, 
North-Carolina and Georgia, at that period. The 
third paper is a brief pamphlet by William Ste- 
phens, Esq. Secretary of the Colony, entitled ‘‘A 
state of the province of Georgia,” and was designed 
to relieve the colony from some injurious asper- 
sions. Portions of this pamphlet were quoted, with 
our own comments, from an article by Dr. Stevens, 
in the Magnolia for September last. It is a docu- 
ment equally valuable and interesting. The rest of 
the contents are, IV. a brief account of the causes 
that have retarded the progress of the Colony of 
Georgia ;—being an answer to the preceding pamph- 
let ;—V. A true and historical narrative of the Colony 
of Georgia in America, &c. by Pat. Tailfer, M. D., 
Hugh Anderson, M. A., Dr. Douglass and others.--- 
[We could have wished that the Editor of the vol- 
ume had omitted that portion of his note to this arti- 
cle which charges the failure of Oglethorpe in the 
siege of St. Augustine, to the defection of the Car- 
olina troops. He should know that the authorities 
of Carolina examined this matter before the Colo- 


there is no lack of proof to shew thatthe Carolinians 
very unanimously ascribed that failure to a very dif- 
ferent cause. We regret, therefore, that the Editor 
should have permitted a statement to appear in this 
volume which is calculated to provoke discussion, 
and not discussion merely, but, possibly (though we 
sincerely hope not) a renewal of those prejudices 
and angry feelings which, originating at that very 
early period, have been continued somewhat to our 
own times; and which, it was our hope, that the 
friends of literature would be foremost to mitigate 
and overcome. It is only with this hope that we 
forbear turning to the records for the purpose of 
shewing by what facts and reasonings the Caroli- 
nians justified themselves for the course taken by 
them during, and after, the Siege of St. Augustine. ] 
VI. An account, showing the progress of the Colony 
of Georgia, from its commencement, by Benjamin 
Martyn, &c. The Appendix contains a number of 
Letters relating to the Colonies of Georgia and 
South-Carolina and an account of the Georgia His- 
torical Society—the whole comprising a body of 
valuable evidence and interesting material. We 
congratulate our Georgia friends on their persever- 
ance and industry, and counsel the sister States of 
North and South-Carolina, to go and do likewise. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


WE perceive that our contemporary, the Editor of 
the Southern Quarterly, has associated with himself, 
in the conduct of that work, Mr. G. F. Holmes, of 
Orangeburg, in this State. This, we should say, is 
a judicious selection. Mr. Holmes, though a young 
man, is confessedly a good scholar, a linguist of high 
reputation, who thinks correctly, and expresses him- 
self with grace and perspicuity. The Belles-Lettres 
department of the Review ought to flourish in his 


hands. 


THE FAMILY COMPANION, 


For September, contains, as usual, an agreeable 
variety. Where did the editor learn that we had 
resolved to employ none but Southern writers upon 
our pages? This isa sad misrepresentation---kin- 
dred with that which spoke of us as denouncing the 
literature of the North,—which could only have ori- 
ginated in a wilful desire todo wrong. She acknow- 
ledges the receipt of an wnpublished article, from this 
city, (Charleston ) hostile to the editor of this jour- 
nal. We sincerely hope, if at all pudlishable, that 
she will furnish it to her readers. ‘John Smith,’ is the 
title of a poem, some specimens of which are given 
in the pages of the ‘Companion,’ which Mr. Griffin 
announces for publication. The specimens are quite 
creditable, as samples of verse. With this number 
closes volume II. of the ‘Companion.’ The third 
volume will open with a prize tale by a Lady of 
South-Carolina. 


THE LADIES REPOSITORY. 

A Western Magazine, printed at Cincinnati, reli- 
gious in its tone and character. Its contents are on- 
ly in part original. These are generally sensible, 
graceful and interesting. The selections are made 
with judgment. The work may be safely commen- 
ded as afamily magazine. It is well printed and il- 
lustrated with engravings. 


THE IRIS AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


Published at Manchester, N. H., is sorry stuff. So 
much good paper and printing thrown away. We 





nial Assembly, and, whatever may be the actual fact, 


cannot exchange. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


While directing the attention of our readers to the 
sensible article on the Fine Arts, contained in our 
present number,—(the first of a series of papers on 
this interesting subject)—we deem it advisable to 
urge our dissent from some of its conclusions. The 
writer is one to whom it gives us pleasure most usu- 
ally to defer, and we should rejoice to do so at this 
time, and in reference to a subject with which we 
profess any thing but an academic familiarity. But 
the political views of the topic, which his article 
contains, are too decidedly hostile to such as we 
hold, to suffer us to let them pass unquestioned.— 
Our friend and correspondent belongs to a stricter 
and an older school of government than ours, and 
evidently has too little faith in the people to yield 
them that degree of confidence which we regard, not 
only as due to what they are, but as of the very last 
importance to making them what they should be- 
come ; and it is our humble conviction that wherever 
our institutions have failed, in realizing the confident 
promise of their birth, it has been solely in conse- 
quence of the unnatural warfare which has been 
waged by politicians, against the very first vital 
principle—that of self-government—with which they 
set out. We daily, in the elaboration of details, 
under our institutions, exhibit the strange anomaly 
of a republic governed by such processes and prac- 
tices as bolster up the despotisms of Europe; and the 
deception of the people is gravely maintained by po- 
litical doctors, (as in the instance of taxation by 
revenue laws,) as the monstrous necessity resulting 
from the inadequacy to theirown government of a 
people who declare this adequacy as the very foun- 
dation of their individual and independent exis- 
tence. We are of the mind that, until this matter 
be remedied,—and these anomalies overcome—our 
country will continue to exhibit that feverish and 
spasmodic vitality, warring with itself, which has 
been the great source of qualification to its own 
triumphs, and comparative triumph to its enemies.— 
In intellectual art it will be incapable of original 
performance, and basely imitative, as it now is, of 
inferior and worthless models. In mere politics, it 
will be purposeless, capricious, striving with chime- 
ras, and daily fluctuating from principle to expedi- 
ency, with the prospect of a revolution, atevery new 
election, for the recovery of the principle, demed or 
lost. Regarding the rule of the people as far more 
conservative—in spite of all their impulses and ir- 
regularities,—than that of clans, and classes, and par- 
tial interests, (however well educated or well-bred) 
whose objects by the very bonds of union which 
keep them together, must naturally be selfish---we 
are for carrying out in practice the grand principle 
which our institutions assume as their broad and 
unquestionable basis. We are for opening the eyes 
of the people to all the truths in their condition, and 
forcing upon them those tasks of government, which, 
asserted to devolve upon and to belong to them only, 
are too often entrusted to those who are not only fre- 
quently incapable of, but as frequently false to their 
trusts. We are for making the people do their own 
business, as well with the view to their own security, 
as because, by no other process can they ever possi- 
bly hope to be rendered capable of the performance. 

As a strict corollary from all this, it becomes inev- 
itable that government shall then be nothing more 
than a common agent, produced by a common ne- 
cessity, for no other purpose than that of protecting 
men from one another. This done, all is done con- 
sistent with the well-being of society and the secu- 
rity of the individual man. A splendid government is 
out of the question. Observatories and Banks and 
Colleges and Academies are equally excluded from 





consideration. ‘These, we hold, are not the objects 
of government, however much they may be objects 
of society. Man, rendered secure in his just rights 
and absolute possessions,—is perhaps, in the best 
situation to promote and carry forward any schemes, 
whether of taste or enterprise, which may fill his 
brain or characterize his genius, and, thus enfran- 
chised, will, in process of time, work out his wonders 
with quite as free hands as ever did the great masters 
of Grecian art in the palmiest days of the Academy. 

And here, let us remark, that our correspondent, 
and many others of like way of thinking, seems to 
us somewhat disposed to confound the cause with the 
effect, when he would ascribe to the patronage of 
government and the appropriation of the public 
funds in Greece, the infusion of a taste for art 
among the people of that country, and the conse- 
quent creation of those proud and enduring monu- 
ments of beauty, by which it still haunts the memo- 
ries, and fixes the gaze, of an admiring world. We 
know that more money wasspenton some half dozen 
dramatic representations of Eschylus and others, 
than upon the whole war of Greece with the barba- 
rians;—but, it seems to us rather because the taste 
and appetites of the people, already demanded these 
appropriations from government, than because it was 
the pleasure of government, or its policy, to pro- 
voke and elicit these appetites among the people.— 
The government in every country, should be, as 
much as possible, the representation of the mind and 
condition of the country. Now, we know, that every 
groundling in the theatres of Athens,—the humblest 
of her citizens—was able to detect the smallest error 
in pronunciation among the actors, and to denounce 
and hiss accordingly. The taste for the Fine Arts 
seems in that country, and during that period, to have 
been an instinct; and the appropriations by govern- 
ment were rather concessions made to popular en- 
thusiasm, than because of any politic or statesman- 
like scheme, to lift the common mind, and make it 
capable of the highest refinements of intellectual art 
and polish. This same enthusiasm is, indeed, the 
remarkable characteristic of the people in all those 
countries where the Arts have flourished, and where 
they still maintain themselves. Such was the case 
in Athens—and not, as we apprehend in the hundred 
cities of Laconia:—such is now the case in Italy and 
France, and, to a certain extent, in certain depart- 
ments of the Fine Arts—the drama for example—in 
Germany. In these countries, the people are found 
constantly yielding themselves up to bursts and vol- 
lies of enthusiasm. They flame and kindle readily, 
and have not that phlegmatic dread of ridicule, 
which, in England and the United States, so fre- 
quently tends to prevent and defeat generous perfor- 
mances. In the United States we possess more of 
this enthusiasm than the people of Great Britain.— 
We are more volatile, have more vitality of mood, 
and, were we bold enough to see for ourselves, we 
should discover everywhere a noble incipient pro- 
mise of future performance, inthe Fine Arts, in every 
part of our country. The English is too like the Ro- 
man character—stern, serious, inflexible—haughty 
in the extreme, and dreading any display of enthu- 
siasm, as being provocative of ridicule ;—and these 
characteristics, while leading both nations to the 
mastery of worlds, has left them both about equall 
deficient in those native achievements in Art, een | 
shall secure the undivided worship of posterity.--- 
The Romans, as we learn, hadno nativeart. Their 
achievements were all Tuscan. 

We object then, that, not patronage, but the com- 
mon taste of the Greeks—-their universal passion for 
art, particularly the dramatic—was the source of their 
wondrous achievements in its provinces. We re- 
pudiate the idea of any government interference 
with the subject,---nay, we affirm boldly, that if our 
government could expend millions upon millions, it 
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would be all wasted, while the taste of our people 
remains what it is-—while the present direction of the 
popular mind is the same—while its objects are so in- 
inferior, and its tendencies are so much like those of 
the English. We contend that the deficiencies of the 
English and American people in the Arts result from 
causes deeply seated in the very formation and at the 
foundation of the national character—causes which 
make both nations conquerors over all others in cer- 
tain departments—which make them more persever- 
ing in their progress to conquest---not easily diverted 
in its career, and achieving with a degree of gran- 
deur, in the merely useful, which opens the eyes of 
other nations in unmitigated astonishment. But 
there are causes and qualities which, in like degree, 
unfit us for conquest in other matters---in the merely 
beautiful—in the delicate, in the subtle, in the humor- 
ous. See howhappily the Athenians associated their 
tastes for the grand and beautiful, with the grotesque 
in Art---how happily they brought together the no- 
ble and the humorous---each illustrating, neither en- 
croaching on the province of the other. The history 
of humour in the United States is almost a blank. 
The artist, more than any other person, represents 
the moral of a nation, whatever that may be. The 
man of genius is the offspring of the popular impul- 
ses. Even individual, no less than national patron- 
age, will be utterly wasted, unless there is a becom- 
ing taste and proper enthusiasm among the people, 
for whose use and study the performances of art are 
wrought. The artist works, very much like allother 
laborers, with reference to the demand. The true 
stimulus of genius is derived from the desires of 
those around it—it works in obedience to a common 
law, when it works in obedience to the common 
want. There must be a kindred atmosphere for it, 
or it languishes. It asks no other impulse than the 
assurance thatthe public look longingly for its labors, 
and repine impatiently at the delay. Mere money 
is not its object, and yields but little of its impulse. 
Patronage indeed, it is very apt to despise. Nay, 
patronage, even that of Emperors and Popes, has usu- 
ally been a very despicable business. Read, if you 
wish any enlightenment on the subject, that curious 
and entertaining volume, Benvenuto Cellini, by him- 
self. There will you read, as in every other, that 
the patronage of the great bestowed on genius, is only 
another name for humiliation. 

Our faith is, that the true source of patronage, for 
genius, in all departments, is the people. Make them 
what they should be. But this is not to be done by 
government. It is the work of religion and educa- 
tion. Religion has no small share in moulding the 
tastes and giving impulse to the genius of the people. 
But for the Reformation, Great Britain would, in all 
probability, have been the mother of Art, in archi- 
tecture andsculpture, if notin painting. Theseverity 
of puritan discipline in England and this country, 
has been fatal to the drama, and to the polite tastes 
of the people generally. But we are insensibly gli- 
ding into topics which must be reserved for other 
subjects of discussion, and for which we have no 
room here. It may be well to say, however, en pas- 
sant, that, with the absence of the fine and polite arts, 
the British and American people have drunkenness. 
In the enjoyment of those arts will be found the chief 
securities of a nation against this beastly influence ; 
and upon the religious community, which so much 
influences the recreations and amusements of the 
higher classes, the regulation of this important sub- 
ject depends. We shall discuss this topic in future 
essays. 

At conclusion, we may say, that our correspondent 
very correctly begins his work, by shewing British 
inferiority in Art. The first toil in improving our 
own people, on any subject, will be to disabuse them 


fined genius of Great Britain. We must be men- 
tally a free, before we can be morally a great people. 





MESMERISM. 


Every day brings us some new tidings touching 
the marvels of Mesmerism. Its professors seem eve- 
ry where equally buoyant and busy, winning prose- 
lytes and working wonders. The laughter seems to 
be subsiding. The grin of incredulity is changed in- 
to something like a stare; and though the sceptic 
still shakes his head, he no longer points his finger. 
The faculty, the bar and clergy, in Boston, seem ut- 
terly dumbfoundered. They are unwilling to con- 
fess to wonders for which they cannot account by 
the ordinary processes,—but they dare not, seeming- 
ly, deny them. They are unwilling to commit them- 
selves,—as is always the case with those who dread 
ridicule,—in favor of the marvels which they see ;— 
and as they cannot explain, their efforts seem only 
meant toevade, them. In New-York, the Mesmer- 
ites report considerable progress; and in Philadel- 
phia, it appears that Dr. Mitchell,and others, are 
hourly possessing themselves of the secrets of the 
invisible world. Old ladies surrender their teeth 
without a murmur, and extraction proceeds without 
distraction. An amusing conflict appears to be in 
progress between the Faculty of Richmond, and the 
professors of this startling faith. "We are in posses- 
sion only of a small part of the controversy. A Mr. 
French, it seems, has been exhibiting in that city to 
the wonder of the citizens, professional and other- 
wise. The medical men were invited as spectators. 
One or more of their number became converts; the 
rest held off, and, according to the account of the 
Mesmerizers, sought rather to annoy than to analyse. 
In this showing, they neither behaved like sensible 
or scientific men. They sought to retard rather than 
to examine the proceedings, and proposed tests and 
obstacles which involved physical impossibilities. 
For example, they required the professor to ask his 
patient a question with a mouthful of vinegar,---a 
requisition which, on his part, produced some consi- 
derable sourness, and resulted, to them, in no little 
bitterness. It appears that, with his patient in the 
sleep-waking or somnambulist state, one of the tests 
of his dependence upon the will and consciousness 
of his magnetizer, consists in his being able to de- 
clare or describe what the latter may be eating or 
drinking or tasting, without himself seeing, eating or 
tasting the object. Mr. French filled his mouth 
with vinegar, and was about to void it, in order to 
ask the patient what had been tasted, when the Fa- 
culty interposed, insisting that he should ask the 
question while still retaining the acetous mouthful; 
a task of some little difficulty, which the magnetizer 
resented as offensive, and denounced as mere cavil- 
ling. Itdoes seem to have been less than decent. 
Mr. French succeeded, it appears, in producing a 
condition like sleep, which none of them but himself 
could interrupt or disturb. Thus stands the affair 
between these parties. Meanwhile, Mr. French 
makes new converts in Virginia hourly. Among 
his proselytes, we may name that famous ancient of 
the political press, Mr. Thomas Ritchie, of Rich- 
mond. A friend in New-York, whom we knew two 
years ago to have been among the incredulous, 
writes to us a letter of recantation. He says, in ef- 
fect: 
“J never more shall mock at marvellous things, 

Such strange conceits hath after time found true 

That once were themes for jest. I shall not smile 

At the most monstrous legend.” 

On this subjeci, he makes some sensible sugges- 
tions. Wemake bold to quote from his letter. He 
addresses himself to the reluctance which men ex- 
hibit to entertain novelties which involve or relate to 
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philosophical truth,---an hostility naturally referrible 
to the presence of intense seli-esteem; and those 
barriers which vanity almost certainly sets up against 
all new counsellors. 

“The world is always unwilling to receive a new 
truth; and those whom it recognizes as scientific, 
reject every discovery that does not harmonize with 
their pre-conceived notions. History is full of in- 
stances of inventors and discoverers being treated 
with contempt, yea, of even having endured torture, 
for simply teaching what man had never thought of 
before, and deemed impossible. Their sole crime 
was, that they lived an age too soon. Why is it that 
people disbelieve, and yet refuse to examine? We 
may be answered that men, with a natural pride of 
opinion, will not confess they have been studying er- 
ror: they are loth to unlearn the old, and fear the la- 
bor of undertaking the new. Few are wise enough 
to judge for themselves, or inventive enough to leap 
beyond their master’s teachings. ‘Ten thousand 
may acquire learning from others, and use it profit- 
ably, where a single one leaves the beaten track, 
and by the force of original genius make the wilder- 
ness of thought blossom like the rose. Most men 
receive with disfavor innovations on the order of 
things astaught by their fathers. Truth has in all ages 
contended with more enemies, and endured more per- 
secution, than error: it has always fought its way 
among a troop of foes---but though often beaten, it 
conquers---it is victorious at last. 

“It seems but yesterday, since a profound philoso- 
pher of Germany was regarded by the sagest, as a 
speculative dreamer, and his teaching deemed un- 
worthy of serious consideration. But, as he gained 
converts to his system, the self-conceited leaders of 
the world’s judgment, spared nothing that wit could 
suggest, or satire devise, to turn invo ridicule the ori- 
ginal truths he taught. And holy men from the sa- 
cred pulpit anathematized his doctrine as a heresy 
whic the people should shun, or crush forever. 
Every truth that has yet been taught by science or 
philosophy, is in harmony with the Bible. ‘This dis- 
tinguished German is now acknowledged the found- 
er of a science, which explains the mysterious con- 
tradictions of the human mind. The metaphysicians 
of his day and ours, like the alchymists of old, are 
laid on the shelf, and Phrenology, like Chemistry, 
ranks among the most sublime of modern discove- 
ries. The one is tomind, what the other is to mat- 
ter: each resolves all that it touches into its natural 
elements; or arranges and combines to produce a 
perfect whole. Dugald Stewart was a great man, 
but his energies were directed in the wrong path--- 
he groped in the dark with the fearless strength of a 
giant. His works are no longer a study, and in fifty 
years (though his name may never be forgotten,) 
they will be unread. A new system of mental phil- 
osophy has sprung up---has been taught, and is re- 
ceived,---so original, and at the same time so precise, 
that it almost deserves the name of an exact science. 
By the seemingly unimportant discovery that amber 
when rubbed attracted lighter bodies, man, by slow 
degrees, was inductively led to the miraculous sci- 
ence of Electricity. By the attractive power which 
one metal, or its ore, was observed to exert over cer- 
tain other metals, the world has learned another won- 
drous science—that of Magnetism. Electricity and 
Magnetism are now confessed by many to be the 
Same power; at least, they are found to obey similar 
laws. As with inorganic matter, may there not ex- 
ist among living things an influence, secret and sub- 
tle, that attracts kind to kind, or repels opposites ? 

“What is that invisible power which attracts man 
toman, and binds him with bonds of friendship or 
affection? What is it that, at a glance, makes us 
love or loathe particular persons? ‘Though we may 
not comprehend the power, we confess it exists: 
though we do not see it, we feel its influence. A 
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touch sometimes produces ecstacy or agony: we 
fondly cling to one object, and avoid quickly ano- 
ther. Whence comes this attraction and repulsion ? 
| may be answered that it is feeling—love or hatred. 
But whatis feeling? From what secret source does 
it spring? ‘To this question I may receive many an- 
swers: only one can be true. 

_ “Towards the close of the last century, a doctor of 
Swabia arrived at Vienna, insisting that he could 
cure diseases by the power of magnets,—he deemed 
it an invention all his own,—but to his surprise, he 
found a rival already in that capital. At length he 
said, itis not a virtue in the metal that effects a 
cure, but an influence conveyed through it, from my 
body to that of my patient. From this arose Animal 
Magnetism, or Mesmerism, after the name of the 
Swabian doctor. We need not trace this,—we dare 
not call it a science,—from the day of its discovery 
till the present time ; it is enough to remark, that the 
world soon rose in arms against it, and aided by un- 
favorable, though vaguely expressed decisions of 
learned institutions, the discovery, such as it was, 
slumbered for many years. Lately, however, it has 
awakened, and now it walks the earth with a bolder 
and firmer step than ever: good men believe it, and, 
by experiments, have, to their own satisfaction, 
proved it to be true.” 

After this exordium, our friend proceeds to show 
how he was first led to examine and believe. He 
met at an evening party, a mutual friend—a literary 
man of very considerable reputation—who frankly 
avowed his own faith in that which all around him 
denounced as an humbug. “Humbug, indeed!” says 
the believer. “Are you willing to be humbugged by 
me? Will you submit that I should try the experi- 
ment upon you. You, Miss Mary, for example, who 
so stoutly declare your scepticism—will you submit? 
I regard you as not only a very fair, but a very fit 
subject of mesmerism.”’ 

Such was the avowal and the challenge of the pro- 
fessor. The young damsel consented, with an in- 
credulous burst of laughter. The mother and sisters 
drew nigh, encouraged her incredulity, and mocked 
at the experiment. In ten minutes the incredulous 
beauty was asleep, and might have been kissed with 
impunity. Vainly did the mother and sisters en- 
deavor to awaken her. Failing, after repeated ef- 
forts, they became terrified. Their efforts were re- 
newed under their terror, and the effect began to be 
painful and dangerous. Instead of arousing the pa- 
tient, they threw her into convulsions, and the Mes- 
merizer was compelled to push them aside with a 
gentle violence, and restore the girl to conscious- 
ness, which he did ina few moments, and without 
difficulty. 

Our friend, from this and other anecdotes, was in- 
duced to make some experiments. He was assured 
that any man, in good health, and with some firm- 
ness of character, might succeed. He has tried the 
experiment, and has succeeded. Mesmeric sleep, he 
states, conveys an inadequate idea of this condition. 
“Sleep-waking,” so called by Townsend, is not much 
better. ‘The somnambulist state of the mesmerized, 
is, according to his letter, as different from ordinary 
sleep as day from night; and he adds, “so far as my 
observation extends, people who are naturally in- 
clined to drowsiness—sleepy-headed people—are less 
susceptible to this influence than any other.” This, 
to some, May seem unaccountable: on this head he 
remarks, “there is nothing strange, though it may 
seem So, in this fact. The two states are totally op- 
posite. The one we call natural, because all organ- 
ic life needs its re-invigorating agency. The other, 
though less general, is, according to our faith, not 
less natural, and has its blessing and beneficial ef- 
fects also. Whatever it may seem to the superficial 
analyst, regard, examine it, thoroughly, and you 
find it in perfect harmony with many, the most usual 
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henomena of life. It is a balm to the sick, and, ere 
ong, will prove a consolation to the healthy.” 

We forbear many portions of this interesting let- 
ter. Here, however, is a simple experiment, for the 
cure of head-ache, with which our friend counsels 
the beginning of our experiments. Itis certainly 
amusingly simple, and is so easy of trial, that nobo- 
dy need complain or hesitate. “If,” says he, “you 
have a friend suffering from head-ache, mesmerism 
will cure him. Try it—thus: place the points of 
your fingers and thumb (the hand partly open,) on 
the region which is suffering,—draw them slowly 
and gently together, with a motion not unlike that of 
one picking cotton,—then throw the hand behind 
you, as if casting away what you have gathered. 
Continue this actiona few—and usually less than 
ten—minutes, and the cure is complete. In several 
kinds of head-ache there is a feverish heat, its inten- 
sity duly proportioned to the severity of the pain. 
For your own satisfaction, ere you begin, feel with 
open palm the temperature of skin in the sufferer, 
and before the manipulations have been five minutes 
in progress, you will find this heat wonderfully a- 
bated. With the reduction of the heat to the health 
standard, the head-ache is removed. This process, 
it must be observed, does not produce sleep on the 
patient.” 

Our friend promises us more, though he admits 
his fear to tell us all that he has witnessed---of some 
of which he was a part. Certainly, we shall be very 
glad to hearevery thing. Our own rule is not to re- 
ject what we do not comprehend. We regard blind 
doubt as a greater booby than blind credulity. Les 
extremités se towhent. 'The one has its birth in vani- 
ty, the other in stupidity: both enemies of truth, the 
former we incline to think the worst---for what is 
more stupid or incorrigible than vanity. Nothing, 
certainly, so completely shuts up eyes, ears, head 
and heart! 

But we have still something more to state on the 
subject, or the facts (supposed) in Mesmerism. Of 
course, our readers do not at this late day, need the 
history of Mesmerism,---of that Swabian Doctor, 
Mesmer,---and of those ugly performances (shall we 
call them magnetic also?) by which he lost himself 
and character. Our purpose is less ambitious. By 
this time most readers are disabused on the score of 
that opinion which emanated from the French aca- 
demy, (B. Franklin being one of the committee,) on 
the degree of credit to be given to Animal Magnet- 
ism. It was a popularerror that the Academy had 
pronounced against it. This was notthecase. The 
two decisions of the Academy have been rather in 
its favor,---certainly, in favor of the alleged power of 
one man over another, in producing artificial sleep. 

Beyond this, the first proceedings of the Academy 
ventured no opinion---leaving the rest of the subject 
in nubibus. Any encyclopedia will furnish the rest 
of its history up to the present day. Recently, the 
most important revelations seem to have been made 
by the Rev. Mr. Townsend. Mr. Townsend is an 
English clergyman of unquestionable integrity. His 
book also shows him to be a good writer, of highly 
philosophical and well-endowed mind. His narra- 
tive is not only one of the most wonderful and start- 
ling, but one of the most interesting also. Wecom- 
mend it to the perusal of all readers, who are not ap- 

rehensive of the ridicule of their neighbours. We 
eva already glimpsed at the progress of Mesmerism 
at the North, and particularly in the Northern cities. 
Among the professors are numerous quacks, doubt- 
lessly , as there will be found among the professors of 
all the arts and sciences---in medicine, law, litera- 
ture, phrenology, religion--all objects, indeed, which, 
as they command the veneration of man, may be 
made useful in extorting his pennies. But, nearer 





sults with any atthe North. One gentleman of the 
up-country of South-Carolina, is represented as be- 
ing particularly successful, in producing the Mes- 
meric sleep, in which condition the patient may be 
cuffed or kicked at pleasure,—tortured with sharp 
instruments,—subjected to almost any degree of in- 
jury and ill-treatment, without having the most re- 
mote consciousness of what is going on. Another 
gentleman of this city, (Charleston,)—a gentleman 
whom we all delight to honor,—one of the most es- 
teemed among us, for taste, learning and worth,— 
has, we learn, while on a recent visit to the North, 
succeeded in producing the same cundition, the pa- 
tient being equally insensible under the same treat- 
ment. But, among the most amusing of these ex- 
periments, are some which have been made by a 
learned professor of the interior upon negroes. It 
will be remembered, what has been said in the letter 
of our friend, touching the insusceptibility to the mag- 
netic influence of those persons who are naturally of 
drowsy or sleepy temperament. We well know how 
peculiarly our negroes appropriate to themselves 
this characteristic. Our professor has accordingly 
found frequent difficulty in imposing the mesmeric 
condition upon them; but where he has succeeded, 
he has done so wonderfully. An instance is given 
of his power, by the mere effort of his will, to arrest 
the food, whether hoe-cake or bacon, on its passage 
to the eager jaws, and to fix the hungering victim in 
the iron grasp of sleep. This he has continued to 
do, without difficulty, at every movement of the ne- 
gro to convey the desired morsel to his lips; and 
this, too, when the commodity to be eaten was _ par- 
ticularly attractive to his palate—an unwonted deli- 
cacy provided for the occasion. Now, to those who 
know the negro, and know how completely his whole 
nature is subordinate to his appetite,—how complete- 
ly he surrenders himself up to the creature-com- 
forts,---how reluctant he is to forego them,—this for- 
eign control of his muscles, energies and will, at 
such moments of appetite and anticipation, is indi- 
cative of a power that reminds us of the iron-fate— 
inflexible as the grave---which was the soul of the 
pagan worship. Wecould give many little anec- 
dotes, picked up, here and there, on this subject, ten- 
ding in like manner to inspire and compensate cu- 
riosity. 

But---to what does allthis bring us? We are pret- 
ty much where we were before. Here are wonders, 
difficult to confute, difficult to believe. We cannot 
presume to scorn or denounce them. It would be 
impertinence todo so. Some of the best men we 
know,---men of integrity, in whose truth we must 
confide,---men of intellect and learning, whose wis- 
dom we must respect,---come and tell us these sto- 
ries. As men of honor, we put perfect faith in their 
purposes; and as men of sense and acuteness, we 
must feel assured that, before lending themselves to 
this or that faith, they will have subjected it to as 
searching a scrutiny, as we ourselves should have 
done in a like examination. What is left to us, but 
to take for granted that there is something in the 
whole matter which deserves and demands investi- 
gation. 

It demands investigation particularly from the 
professors of the liberal sciences, to whom, as a mat- 
ter of course, the custody of moral and intellectual 
truth is confided in every country ;---since it is of the 
last importance to such, that the oneness of truth 
should be maintained, and all of its elements secured 
and added to theestablished stock. It demands inves- 
tigation peculiarly from the medical men of the coun- 
try, since it alleges its power to lessen pain and suf- 
fering, and, by the insensibility which it produces, to 
enable them to operate with ease, and without hurt 
to the patient, in the most harrowing cases of surgi- 





home, we are —— of numerous experiments 
and discoveries, almost equally startling in their re- 


cal necessity. Teeth are drawn, cancers removed, 
and limbs taken off, while the sufferer is in this con- 
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dition, and, till he is awakened, he is none the wiser. 
This is gravely and frequently asseverated. Either 
it is true, or itisnot. Iftrue, the good of man de- 
mands that it should be generally known and prac- 
tised,---if not true, itis almost equally important that 
false hopes should not be awakened in the patient, 
leading to expectations, the disappointment and de- 
feat of which necessarily increase the pain of his 
suffering. In no point of view can it be permitted 
tomen of art and science to skulk this question. 
They must look it boldly in the face. They must 
not mind ridicule. This fear is about the most un- 
manly which could disgrace a profession; and, in- 
deed, there can be no ridicule incurred, which should 
be regarded for a moment, by those who are engaged 
in the holy work of mitigating the sorrows and the 
sufferings of mankind. The longer the inquiry into 
this subject is put off, the more discreditable to the 
professional men in every community. It will be 
idle to say that they have no faith in the supposed 
mystery, since this is a period when philosophical 
inquiry is not urged exclusively by professional men. 
All men now-a-days inquire, and the professor stands 
in some danger, unless he busies himself, in being 
left in the back-ground by his class. Men of parts 
and character have given themselves up to this doc- 
trine---declare its truth and importance, and will 
command respect, and find believers, in spite of any 
scepticism on the part of those who, while declaring 
their disbelief, yet refuse to investigate. They must 
investigate to be safe themselves, and they must do 
it with some degree of publicity. The times call for 
it and the people, and in every chief city, where 
there are numbers of scientific men of all professions, 
they should at once form a class for the pushing of 
these inquiries, until the claims of Mesmerism are 
either permanently established or completely over- 
thrown. 

We may add---to conclude---that we are in hopes 
to receive from a learned gentleman of our own 
State, some facts in the ‘Literature of Mesmerism’--- 
which he traces to the earliest periods of ancient his- 
tory, and for which remarkable authorities have been 
found among the remotest writers of antiquity. The 
Bible may be numerously quoted to this effect. 





CHANNING. 

THE nation has lost a strong man in William El- 
lery Channing. Whatever we in the South may 
think of his course on the subject of Slavery,—of 
its errors and its imprudence,—it must be admitted, 
we take for granted, that this venerable, and, in many 
respects, wise man, was governed by what he es- 
teemed the purest and holiest purposes of humanity. 
We can forgive him his errors in this cause, and his 
injustice to us, in consideration of what was really 
noble, and intellectual, and worthy in his character. 
Without reasoning very closely, he yet reasoned pro- 
foundly, was a man of large and majestic vision, 
comprehensive thought, and earnest, penetrating en- 
thusiasm. His style of writing was equally pure and 
forcible. His papers on Milton and Napoleon, are 
among the best models of American taste in composi- 
tion. Withthe smoothness and sweetness of Irving, 
he possessed astrength, a force and fluency, to which 
Irving has no pretensions. That, thinking boldly on 
most subjects—launching out ever into new tracks of 
thought, he should, sometimes, suffer the audacity of 
his genius to lead him into false paths, and by false 
lights,---the ignes fatui of imagination, rather than 
the broad steady rays of its polar orb,—we can easily 
understand, and, as easily forgive. Aiming at the 
broadest sense of human liberty, it was, perhaps, 
natural, that a mind like that of Channing, equally 
zealous and adventurous, should seize too hastily 
upon a subtle principle, and too earnestly pursue it, 





heedless of its thousand variations and multiplied 
and changing forms. Such we conceive to have been 
his mistake onthe subject of Slavery—suffering him- 
self to be confounded with words to the neglect of 
substances, and regardless, in consequence of any 
thing in a condition but its name. Hereafter, we 
shall endeavour to impart to our readers, some clearer 
idea of his intellectual stature, by a careful examina- 
tion of his writings. We presume that a new and 
complete edition will follow, from the Boston press, 
his melancholy demise, which will give us a fitting 
occasion, to pay this becoming tribute, as well to his 
memory, as toa portion of the noblest specimens of 
moral and philosophical contemplation, which have 
ever found utterance in our country. At present our 
simple duty is to state an event which the literary 
community mustevery where deplore. A rich voice, 
that was equally copious and harmonious, equally 
strong and flowing, is hushed on earth forever. Did 
we set a proper estimate upon a great mind, this 
would bring a pang to the whole world’s full heart.— 
As it is, while suffering much, it will only partially 
feel. The following sweet and graceful hymn, by 
Bryant, was sung at the recent celebration, in the 
Church of the Messiah, New-York, of the rites 
commemorative of his death. 
While yet the harvest fields are white, 
And few the toiling reapers stand, 
Called from his task before the night, 
We miss the mightiest of t he band. 
Oh thou, of strong yet gentle mind ! 
Thy thritling voice shall plead no more 


For truth, for freedom, and mankind ; 
The lesson of thy life is o’er. 
But thou, in brightness far above 
The fairest dream of human thought, 
Before the Seat of Power and Love, 
Art with the Truth that thou hast sought. 





PROFESSOR HADERMANN,. 


WE welcome to Charleston, and to the attentions 
of our literary men, Professor C. J. Hadermann, late 
of Emory College, Georgia. This gentleman comes 
among us with a high and deserved reputation. 
We know him as an able man,---the writer of sever- 
al excellent literary and scientific papers, some of 
which have done honor to our own pages. He isa 
man of learning, who thinks well, and writes far 
better English, with more ease and freedom, than 
most foreigners. We cordially wish him success, 
and commend him to the favor of our community. 





JOHN BULL’S TRIP TO THE GOLD MINES. 


Tuis is the title of the next number of ‘Georgia 
Scenes,’ which Judge Longstreet assures us we shall 
have for our December issue. The name promises 
some of those rare touches of humor, which rendered 
several of these sketches equally original and inim- 
itable. 





LIFE OF DANTE. 


Ir gives us pleasure to state, as it must please the 
Southern literary public to learn, that our accom- 
plished fellow-citizen, Richard Henry Wilde, of 
Georgia, is engaged upon a Life of Dante, which is 
already considerably advanced towards completion. 
A Life of Dante is a desideratum,—even more so 
than that of Tasso,—and Mr. Wilde’s well known 
devotion to his subject, warmed by the kindred sen- 
sibilities of the poet,—his close habit of research, 
excellent taste, and persevering industry, promise to 





make such a biography, what it should be,—a Study 
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not less than a history. We look anxiously for its | 


appearance. 





GOOD VERSE AND PROSE. 


A correspondent writes us from New-York, pro- 
posing to make arrangements for contributing to the 
Magnolia. He says,—‘I will furnish you with Prose 
or Poetry, as good as any other contributor, at a fair 
price;;—an assurance, which certainly denotes a 
valuable self-confidence in the writer, and one that 
should be particularly grateful to ourselves and rea- 


ders. We can only say, that nothing will yield us | 


more pleasure than to receive such contributions, 
but we are constrained to add, that the samples of 
verse sent us, do not exactly realize this promise. 
They are certainly not without their merit, but this 
consists rather in the rhyme and rhythm, than the 
thoughts. The words are very good ones in their 
way, and, doubtlessly, they havea latent and valua- 
ble signification, which may make itself apparent to 
us after repeated contemplation,—just as it requires 
frequent study and long survey, before the more ex- 
quisite beauties of the picture or the statue, grow in- 
to expression in the sight of the student. We give 
one of these samples, omitting the motto, which is 
from Virgil, and the name of the author, who is no 
doubt capable of performances, in which the sound, 
instead of being the chief, shall be a subordinate ob- 
ject,—the mere echo, as it should be, of the sense. 


THE STARS. 


A twinkling lustre, like the pulse of love, 

Plays on each feature, as they, burning, roll ; 
As if, while climbing heaven’s high hill above, 

With labor they attained their destined goal. 
As bright as if their race had just begun, 

With joyful eyes, thro’ all the realms of night, 
As if just plumed with glory from the sun— 

They smile away the darkness with their light. 
Celestial beauty covers each bright face, 

As thro’ high heaven they sail at God’s command, 
Running in endless youth their destined race, 

While lighting us into the siLENT LAND. 


We had begun to work out a process for detecting 
the ‘pulse of love’ in a ‘twinkling lustre,’ but the 
night not being such as suited our purposes,—the 
stars having fairly muffled themselves up in the 
‘blanket of the dark,’ and having no better twinkle 
to work by, than that of our farthing candle, we gave 
up the effort, leaving it to our readers and a more fa- 
vorable season, for the solution of the difficulty that 
encounters us in the very first line of the above son- 
net. We shall really rejoice, should the author 
send us, as he proposes, ‘verse or prose, as good as 
any other contributor,’ but we confess it will some- 
what surprise us if he does. 





NEW MUSIC. 


We owe to the courtesy of Mr. Oates, King 
Street, a select supply of New Music :—among the 
songs of which are, “Oh, when will he return to me,” 
the Music by De Begnis; “The Haunted Bark,” 
Music by Waltoline; “Katty O’Lynch,” as sung by 
Madame Vestris; ““Minona Ashtore,” the words by 
Mrs. Crawford, a modern song writer of rising repu- 
tation; and “Farewell, for I must leave thee,”—the 
words from the “Dublin Citizen,” the music anony- 
mous. Among the pieces are ‘The Bellona Quick 
Step,” “Petersburg Grand March,” “Nashville Gal- 
lopade Quick Step,” and “La Kermesse,” a favorite 
march from the ballet, ‘‘La jolie fille de Gand.” We 
shall make these and other contributions of a like 
kind to our musical cabinet, the subject of a long 





F ‘ , 
discourse, hereafter, on the philosophy of music in 


general, and the beauty of these in particular; tak- 
ing care that our instrument is incomplete order for 
the accompaniments, and our audience more nume- 
rous and indulgent than we are altogether sure of 
finding them now. Meanwhile, unlike the supper, 
the songs will keep. 





THE CHICORA. 


Tuis weekly periodical has been merged in the 
Magnolia, the publishers of which have contracted 
to supply the subscribers to the former, with the suc- 
cessive numbers of the latter work, from November 
inclusive. We trust that the exchange will be ac- 
ceptable. They can procure back numbers of the 
Magnolia, on moderate terms, from the beginning 
of the new series, in July last. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE sometimes get a captious letter from a corres- 
pondent, complaining of our limits. He cannot get 
his ideas, psychological, moral, social or romantic, 
in such narrow boundaries as we prescribe in our 
pages. Four to gs > are not enough for such 
profound workers. ell—we can only say that 
we accord more room to them than any other maga- 
zine in the United States. Our magazine not only 
gives them as many pages, but pages of the largest 
size, printed closely, and containing a vast quantity 
of matter. The truth is, we give too much room. A 
bold, nervous writer, who speaks to the point,—who 
is not wordy and diffuse---will not want so much; 
and for any other, we take it, that even less room 
would be better for the popularity and success of our 
periodical. 

Others of our correspondents complain of the de- 
lay in the publication of their favours. But this must 
always be the case where the contributors are so 
numerous. Some must wait, and we always give 
a preference to such articles as are of passing and 
pressing interest. In this matter we have no par- 
tialities. We, ourselves, frequently yield the place 
to contributors, when a stricter regard to the claims 
of new publications, would require a different course. 
Thus, tor example, the reviews of “Tecumseh’ and 
‘Ahasuerus,’ in the present number, have been on hand 
six months, and are now only permitted to appear, as 
farther delay might be fatal to whatsoever interest 
they possess. We congratulate ourselves on the 
variety and abundance of our contributors, and will 
strive to pacify them all in turn,—but our magazine 
has its limits, and we have our laws. We cannot 
expand the one, nor violate the other. 

We shall probably be compelled to surrender to 
our correspondents the better part of our December 
issue. e have numerous favors on hand, which 
need and deserve attention. We acknowledge from 
the Hon. Judge O’Neall, a long and interesting me- 
moir of a surviving soldier of the Revolution, for 
which we shall find an early place. Interesting pa- 
pers from Dr. Stevens of Georgia, Professor Hader- 
mann of this place, and other writers, equally accep- 
table to our public, shall receive early considera- 
tion. 





“BYGONE DAYS.” 


We fully intended to publish this little article, but 
it has been unfortunately mislaid. Will the author 
favor us with another copy, or rather, will he not 
write us a fuller sketch of his European travel? It 
was an objection to the missing morceau, that it was 
of too slight and fragmentary a character. 
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